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ADVERTISEMENT. 

J? HE  following  valuable  communication»  respecting  t] 
present  state  of  husbandry  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  ai 
the  means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  considc 
ation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  mere 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  tl: 
every  person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  m; 
have  it  in  his  power,  to  examine  it  fully,  before  it  is  publishe 
It  is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  6 
scrvation>  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal 
the  following  sheets,  may  be  written  on  the  margin,  ai 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office 
London,  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  properly  attends 
to ;  and  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  w 
be  drawn  up  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Cardiganshti 
from  the  information  thus  accumulated,  which;  it  is  believe 
will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ev 
yet  made  public. 

The  board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  reg^d  to  i 
the  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  hard 
necessary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistan 
in  its  power,  to  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  ir 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep.  See,  or  of  trying  ai 


TO    THE    READER. 


TT  is  requested,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  returned  to  the 
Board  cf  Agriculture,  before  the  first  of  March  next. 


I 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add^  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fa6l  or  observation  contained 
in  these  Reports,  which,  at  present,  are  printed  and  circulated^ 
ftrr  the  purpose,  merely  of  procuring  additional  information, 
'  T  md  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his  mite,  to  the  im- 
IJrai'cment  of  the  country. 


January,  1794. 


INTRODUCTION. 

X  H  E  county  of  Cardigan*  is  a  long  and  narrow  diftriA* 
about  forty  mites  in  length,  twenty  in  breadth*  and  one  hun- 
dred in  circumference.  It  contains  five  hundreds,  (ix  market 
towns*  and  fends  two  members  to  Parliament;  one  for  the 
fhire,  and  the  other  for  the  town  of  Cardigan.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Irifli  fca  for  about  forty  miles,  where  great  encroach- 
ments have  been  made  upon  its  coafts*  even  within  the 
memory  of  man*  and  tradition  fpeaks  of  a  well  inhabited 
country*  ftretching  far  into  the  Irifli  channel*  which  has 
been  carried  off  by  the  fea.  Of  anextenfive  trad*  formerly 
celebrated  for  a  hundred  towns*  nothing  now  remains  but 
two  or  three  mifcrablc  villages*  and  a  good  deal  p{  ground 
in  high  eftimation  for  barley*  which  is  the  regular  crop 
without  change  or  intcrmiflion.  Sea-weed  is  the  manure 
made  ufc  of,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  fuch,  that  it  is 
font  to  the  adjacent  counties  for  feed  corn.  For  at  lealt 
thcfe  (ixty  years  pad*  it  is  faid  that  crops  of  barley  have 
been  annually  taken  from  it*  without  any  caufe  for  com- 
plaining of  a  diminiOicd  produce. 

River. — The  Tivy  is  the  principal  river  which  divides 
this  county  from  Carmarthcnfliire.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the 
hills  feven  or  eight  miles  above  Tregaron*  and  empties  it- 
fclf  into  the  fca*  about  a  mile  and  a  half*  or  two  miles  be- 
low Cardisran. 

Dhiftons. — ^This  county  may  properly  be  divided  into  two 
diftrids,  the  lower  and  the  upland.  It  is  neceflary  to  treat 
of  thcfe  feparatcly*  as  they  diiFer  fo  materially  from  each 
other.  The  obfcrvations  as  to  the  former  have  been  veiy 
obligingly  communicated  by  Mr,  Lloyd  \  in  regard  to  the 
tatter,  by  thg  Rev,  Mr.  Turnor. 
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LOWER    DISTRICT, 


Soil  and  Climafc.^^Thc  higher  grounds  of  this  di(lri£l  arc 
ingeoersi  a  light  faiidy  loam,  varying  in  depth,  from  a  foot, 
to  four  or  five  inches*  the  fub(hatum  a  flaty  kind  of  rock, 
ptoducing,  when  judicioufly  treated,  good  crops  of  turnips, 
pc'tatocs,  barley,  and  clover ;  the  ground  in  the  valleys  is  very 
deep,  and,  >¥ith  fome  exceptions,  very  dry,  yielding  good 
crops  of  hay  for  many  years,  viitliout  furface  manure, 
which  is  fcarcely  ever  thought  on  until  it  is  exhauflcd  and 
becomes  mofly,  and  then  it  is  turned  up.  In  this  hundred, 
now  called  Trocdyraur,  wc  have  both  clay  and  marlc,  which 
eflfcnxfces  ftrongly  with  acids.  The  climate  is  much  more 
mild  than  the  midland  counties  of  England,  but  more  hu- 
mid ;  at  the  iame  time  Icfs  didinguilhcd  for  moiflurc  than 
the  weft  of  England,  or  the  fca-coa(ls  of  Carmarthenfhire 
and  Pembroke/hire.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  fnow  feU 
dom  lies  long ;  of  late  years  wc  have  had  little  or  any, 
and  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  climate  favourable  ta 
agriculture. 

State  efPro^rty  and  Farms — ^Thc  land  is  in  general  owned 
by  gentlenocn  from  one  hundred  to  one  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  ^nd  fome  frechoMers  from  ten  to  a  hundred.  The 
farms  run  from  twenty  to  three  hundred  acres;  ieldomr 
tliough  fometimes,  more. 

Modi  cf  OccupattoH.'^Out  {aimtts  are  extremely  fond  of 
the  plough,  and  feldom  fuffi:r  the  bed  pafture  to  remain 
long  unploughed. 

When  artificial  grafles  are  ibwo,  they  invariably  make. 
u(e  of  red  clover  or  clover  and  rye-grafs.  The  ftock  is^  black 
cattle  of  the  Pembrokeihire  breed.  The  Englifli  drovers  are 
fond  of  fhem»  and,  until  very  lately,,  they  found  a  ready 
(ale,  axMl  at  a  high  price  i  they  are  hardy,  work  and  travel 

well. 
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well,  and  take  on  fat  kindly,  and  our  bcft  improvement  wduU 
be  to  give  them  belter  food  in  winter.  All  our  farmers 
keep  cows  for  the  purpofcs  of  breeding,  making  butter  and 
/Icimmed  milk  chccfe.  At  about  (ix  or  feven  weeks  old, 
the  calves  arc  weaned,  and  if  there  is  grafs,  turned  out  la 
the  month  of  May  ;  and  for  a  month  or  flx  weeks,  oats  art 
given  to  them  in  the  Held,  A  cow  in  common,  is  fuppofcd 
to  fill  a  calk  of  butter,  weighing  about  eighty  pounds,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  cheefc.  The  butter  is  falted  and  ftnt 
to  Briftol,  and  of  late  years  thcpriceis  advanced,  to  fu-pence 
and  fix-pence  halfpenny  the  pound,  in  caik :  The  cheefe  at 
three-pence  for  home  confumption.  When  the  farmer  keeps 
iheep,  the  ewe's  milk  is  added  to  the  ch<^efe  to  give  it  tartr 
rcfs,  which  the  country  people  prefer  to  the  milder  fort. 
Owing  to  the  fpirit  of  enclofing,  the  flocks  of  (heep  arc 
confiderably  diminiflicd,  as  fatal  to  young  growth  in  the 
hedges,  but  never  was  a  foil  better  fuited  to  them.  We  are 
Grangers  to  the  rot  and  fcab,  and  I  fhould  be  puzzled  to 
calculate  the  ufual  period  of  their  cxiftence,  if  they  were 
not  killed  by  the  butchers,  or  fiarved  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year.  The  hill  (heep  are  refilefs,  and  not  eafily  confined  by 
any  fences  we  can  make.  They  weigh,  whea  fat,  about 
{tvtn  or  eight  pounds  a  quarter,  and  when  eroded  with  the 
Lciceftcrfhirc  or  Dorfetfhire,  double  that  weight. 

Pf^atering  Land — With  all  the  advantages  of  abundant 
ftrcams  and  fprings,  little  ufc*  is  made  of  water;  where  It 
is,  the  benefit  is  incredible.  As  the  mode  I  have  adopted, 
at  the  Aiggcftion  of  a  very  intelligent  land  furveyor,  was  new 
to  me,  I  will  dcfcribe  it,  becaufc  in  hilly  countries  it  may 
be  ufeful  to  others.  Exclufive  of  fprings  upon  the  hills,  there 
is  no  valley  without  a  fiver  or  a  brook,  and  fcarccly  a  glen, 
or  what  we  call  a  dingle,  without  a  ftrcam  fufficient  to  turn 
a  mill.  Where  I  have  not  a  fufficicncy,  I  make  a  refervoir. 
From  the  outlet  it  run3  into  the  firft  courfe,  which  is  made 
^bout  two  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  I  will 

B  fuppofe 


fuppofc  thefirft  to  run  about  twenty  yards  upon  a  dead  level; 
at  the  end,  it  is  (lopped  by  a  piece  of  board  infertcd  in  the 
carthi  and  thus  upon  fide-Iong  ground,  a  complete  (heet  of 
tvater  is  thrown  over  it  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards,  in 
ciepthy  according  to  the  quantity  iflliing  from  the  pond  or 
the  natui-c  of  the  ground.  For  the  next  courfe  a  fall  of  an 
inch  or  two  is  given,  making  a  Icind  of  a  (lep,  to  give  ra- 
pidity to  the  dream  which  is  to  be  treated  in  a  fimilar  man- 
rer  ;  obfcrving  to  (have  the  lower  end  of  the  trench  that  the 
delivery  may  be  equal  and  uniform,  and  for  which  the  water 
is  your  bed  guide.  Thus  you  may  proceed  as  long  as  you 
have  water  and  ground,  making  new  water  courfes  one  un* 
der  another.  I  hope  I  am  fufGciently  underdood  as  to  the 
manner;  of  the  eiTefl,  I  can  with  truth  aiTure  you,  I  know 
ground,  which  four  years  ago,  was  not  valued  at  more  than 
five  (hillings  an  acre,  will- now  let  for  five  and  twenty. 
When  you  confidcr  our  propcnfity  to  ploughing,  and  the 
want  of  fpring  and  fummcr  food  for  the  cattle  arifing  from 
the  fyd(Mn  we  purfue,  you  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  high 
price  given  for  good  grafs,  compared  with  the  prices  paid 
for  arable  land.  I  begin  watering  early  in  November,  or 
fooner  if  I  can,  and  continue  until  the  latter  end  of  March  ; 
by  the  latter  end  of  April,  it  is  in  a  fouthcrn  afpc£l  fuf* 
ficiently  high  for  the  reception  of  my  cows  and  calves, 

Cr^/i.— The  culmifcrous  crops  are  wheat,,  barley,  and 
black  oats. 

If  wheat  is  the  firft  crop,  it  is  preceded  by  a  fallow; 
when  the  wheat  is  good,  they  arc  fometimcs  (but  not  often) 
tempted  to  take  a  fecond.  Then  two  or  three  crops  oi 
barley,  and  as  many  of  oats,  until  it  fcarcely  returns  the 
feed  grown ;  but  with  the  lad  crop,  clover  feed  (if  any 
thing;  is  fown.  The  returns  are  fuch  as  might  be  expeded 
from  fuch  treatment,  without  any  other  manure  than  what 
was  originally  laid  upon  the  ground  for  the  wheat.  When 
tbey  do  not  fallow  for  wheat,  they  begin  in  the  fummer 

to 
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to  carry  lime,  and  lay  it  in  fmall  heaps  upon  a  ley  field :  in 
aunimn  they  carry  dung,  and  fpread  it  over  the  field  with 
the  lime^  and,  thus  incorporated,  the  field  is  ploughed^ 
and  in  that  (late  remains  until  the  fpring  of  the  year.  It  is 
then  harrowed,  and  if  the  foil  is  light,  the  feed  is  fowcd 
under  furrow :  if  the  foil  is  ftrong,  an  additional  ploughing 
is  given ;  but  it  is  never  croffed  ploughed.  To  the  barley, 
wheat  in  the  following  year  fucceeds ;  then  barley,  fomc- 
times  intennixod  with  a  crop  of  grey  peas,  which  is  again 
followed  by  barley  as  long  as  it  is  tolerable,  and  oats  until 
they  are  intolerable ;  flill  finiihing  with  clover  and  rye  grafs, 
if  any  feed  is  fown.  I  am  forry,  that  truth  compels  me,  to 
make  fuch  a  report  to  your  board,  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  county. 

The  few  who  cultivate  turnips,  find  an  ample  reward  in 
an  improved  (lock,  and  a  crop  of  barley  in  the  broad  caft 
of  four  and  five  quarters  an  acre.  Some  fow  clover  with 
the  firfl  crop,  and  wheat  the  following  year;  then  a  legu- 
minous crop,  fucccedcJ  by  barley  with  artificial  grafTcs : 
ethers  fow  barley  after  turnips,  then  peas,  vetches,  or  po* 
tatoes,  and  barley  with  clover;  and  I  am  inclined  to  give 
barley  the  preference  to  wheat,  tjpon  the  uplatfd  ground. 
When  I  prcfent  to  your  view  any  fyftem  of  individuals, 
which  may  operate  as  an  exception  to  the  general  praftice, 
it  is  for  the  purpofc  of  proving  the  advantages  arifing  from 
it,  and  not  without  hopes  of  its  being  followed  by  others. 

Fallowing. — If  ploughing  the  ground  throe  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  fufFering  it  to  remain  all  the  fummer,  full  of 
cough  grafs,  and  other  noxious  weeds,  can  be  called  fal- 
lowing, we  have  fallows. 

Manure s.-^lAmo  and  half  rotten  dung  ^rc  the  manures 
chiefly  in  ufc.  The  quantity  of  lime  from  three  to  five 
cart  loads :  each  cart  contains  fixtecn  Wincheder  bufhels, 
^nd  even  this  is  injudicioufly  applied,  by  leaving  it  fcattercd 
^vcr  the  Acids  all  the  fummer  in  fmall  heaps,  until  the  dung 
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h  carried  out  preparatory  to  ploughing.  CompofU  axe 
illdom  made.  The  lime  now  ftands  us  in  fixpcncc  a 
bufhcl,  exdufive  of  carriage;  a  heavy  cxpcncc  in  a  poor 
country.  Marie  mull  be  rcfortcd  to,  and  from  an  cxpcri- 
iTcni  made,  I  am  inclined  to  think  wc  (hall  gain  by  the 
exchange.  Upon  land  {Imilar  in  foil  and  fituation,  turnips 
in  the  broad  cart  were  Town  and  twice  hoed,  one  part  ma- 
jiuicd  with  thirty.fcven  loads  of  dung,  and  two  or  three 
and  forty  loadi  of  earth  from  roads  and  ditches^  made 
into  a  compoll. 

Aiiother  part  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  loads  of  marie 
to  the  acre ;  had  a  third  more  been  addcd^  I  (hould  have 
thought  it  better  for  the  fuccccding  crops.  The  other  di« 
vifion,  with  eighty  bufhels  of  lime  fprcad  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  and  turned  in  with  the  plough. 

The  dung  and  earth  produced  a  very  luxuriant  crop,  the 
largcft  turnips  weighing  fifteen  and  fixtcen  pounds,  cleat 
of  root  and  branchy  and  meafuring  three  and  four  and  thirty 
inches  in-  cirnimfcrence.  The  marie  and  lime  not  above 
half  the  fize.  The  turnips  were  eaten  upon  the  ground  by 
young  catcle  and  flieep. 

The  barley  from  the  compoft  meaAired  thirty-eight  bufhels 
an  acre,  and  weighed  fifty-one  pounds  the  flruck  Winchcftcr 
meafurc.  The  marled  part  forty-two  bufhels,  and  weighed 
fifty-two  pounds  and  a  half.  The  part  limed,  weighed 
fifty-one  and  a  half:  the  account  of  the  meafure  is  miflaid* 
Wlieat  upon  a  clover  ley^  yields  from  three  quarters  to 
three  and  a  half  per  acre.  In  the  common  pradice,  from 
tvi*o  to  two  and  a  half,  and  the  firft  crop  of  barley  feldom 
exceeds  three  quarters. 

ImfUnun/s.^^Thc  ploughs  are  too  bad  for  defcription. 
The  carts  have  long  and  narrow  bodies  on  low  wheels^ 
with  a  beam  to  which  two  oxen  are  yoked,  preceded  by 
two  borfcs  abreaft. 

« 
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Sawing  and  Reaping. ^^Whtzt  is  fowr  from  the  firft  to 
tlie  laft  week  In  0<Sober ;  barley  about  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  April ;  oats  in  the  beginning.  In  particular 
fituatfons  they  reap  the  two  or  three  lad  days  of  July ;  very 

• 

generally  the  middle  of  Augiift.  Barley  and  oats  are  often 
cut  down  by  a  fcythe  with  a  cradle  ;  by  which  means  more 
ftraw  is  gained  and  much  labour  faved.  All  the  com  is 
bound,  and  made  up  into  fmall  mows  in  the  field/ where 
it  remains,  undamaged  by  rains,  until  they  have  leifure 
and  fine  weather  for  leading  in.  The  mows,  when  threOied, 
yield  from  one  to  two  quarters  each. 

Inclofures. — Moft  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  country,- 
IS  either  inclofcd  or  inclofing.  Since  the  peace  of  iixty« 
thrce^  confiderablc  inclofures  have  been  made.  When  tho 
hedges  arc  made  of  alternate  layers  of  fod  and  long  (lones, 
(the  length  of  ftone  running  towards  the  center  of  the 
hedge)  they  are  very  durable,  and  proof  againft  every  thing 
but  flicep.  They  are  formed  upon  a  bafe  of  fix  or  feven 
feet,  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  higli,  narrowing  to  the 
top,  upon  which  white  and  black  thorn  are  planted :  in  ex«  - 
pofed  fituations  their  growth  is  flow.  Furze  thrive  well ; , 
but  when  they  come  to  any  fize  they  are  apt  to  (hake  down  the 
banks  of  earth,  which  arc  not  fupportcd  by  layers  of  (lone. 
Would  it  not  anfwer  to  raife  a  little  mould  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  and  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge, 
and  few  it  with  furze  feed?  That  objcftion  would  be  re- 
moved, and  I  (houl.l  imagine,  by  the  time  y^u  have  gone 
through  a  fucccilion  of  crops  for  four  or  five  years,  the 
fields  may  be  configncd  to  pailure.  and  the  fliccp  unaole  to 
force  a  pallage.  I  have  this  fpring  tried  it  about  the  iicdges 
of  fcvcnty  acres,  and  am  fanguinc  in  my  expeftations.  L 
dwell  upon  this  fubjcd  in  the  hopes  of  feeing  our  flocks  re- 
ftorcd,  as  the  fiiccp  is  the  animal  of  all  others,  the  moft 
profiiablc  upon  this  foil.  The  inclofures  vary  from  fix 
to  twenty  acres  and  upwards.  The  rents  are  at  leaft 
doubled  within  thefc  thirty  years. 

Population, 
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Tapulati$n.^--A\l  the  old  people  I  convcrfe  with  are  agreed 
in  the  increafed  and  increaflng  population. 

Commons. "^V/c  have  few  commons,  the  largefl  (fuppofed 
fo  be  about  two  hundred  acres)  is  in  the  vicinage  of  Car- 
digan :  it  is.  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  relidcnt 
burgcflcs:  it  is  grazed,  but  never  ploughed,  A  divifion  is 
wilhcd  ;  but  a£ts  of  parliament  are  too  cxpenfivc. 

Urn/.— Farms  lately  fct,  are  taken  at  four  or  five  (hil- 
lings an  acre ;  they  feldom  exceed  fix  in  the  mod  advan- 
tageous fituations. 

jyajje  Land. — We  have  little  wade  land,  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  none  which  ought  not  to  yield  good 
crops  of  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  pafturc. 

If  ages  and  Price  of  Lahur.-^Mcn  fcrvants  have  from  one 
pound  five  (hillings,  to  fix  or  fevcn  pounds  ;  women  from 
fifteen  (hillings  to  three  pounds  ten  (hillings.  The  labourers 
begin  to  work  on  the  firft  of  May  at  five  in  the  morningt 
and  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfafl,  and  two 
hours  for  the  middle  of  the  day,  continue  until  feven  in  the 
evening  ;  thefc  arc  the  working  hours  to  the  firft  of  Auguft ; 
after  the  harveft  untilMlchacImas,  from  fix  to  fix;  half 
an  hour  at  breakfaft,  and  one  hour  at  dinner  allowed.  In 
the  (hcrt  days  they  begin  as  foon  as  they  can  fee,  and  leave 
off  when  they  cannot.  Until  laft  year,  they  found  themfelves 
and  families,  winter  and  fummcr>  for  fix-pence  a  day  ;  as 
it  was  thought  too  little  (and  well  it  might)  fcven-pcnce 
was  given  in  winter,  eight-pence  in  fummer.  It  is  true, 
fomc  gentlemen  give  them  cottages  rent  (rce^  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  general ;  and  when  they  are  under  tenants  to 
farmers,  they  pay  for  their  mifcrable  hovels  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  (hillings  a  year.  If  the  farmer  finds  the  labourer  in 
provifions,  he  pays  him  two-pence  or  three-pence  a  day^i 
for  the  fubfiftcnce  of  his  wife  and  family. 

Their 


Their  pay  bears  no  proportion  to  the  price  of  proviHons, 
or  the  labour  they  perform.    Their  chief  food  is  barley  bread ; 
and  few  of  them  have  cows.     I  believe  if  an  average  price 
was  taken  for  the  laft  fcven  years,  barley  in  retail  has  been 
little  fliortof  four  fhillings  a  bufliel  ;  which,  if  you  advert 
to  the  bad  hufbandry  of  this  country,  is  not  to   the  con- 
fumcr  nearly  fo  produdive  in  meal  and  malt,  as  the  Englifh 
i.orn  ;  but  malt  liquor  and  meat  are  not  within  their  reach. 
The  fait  butter  is  at  this  moment  feven-pcnce  halfpenny 
and  eight-pence  a-pound  in  retail,  (kim-milk  cheefc  three- 
pence and  three-pence  halfpenny  ;  wool  a  (hilling  a-pound, 
and  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  has  been  for  fome  years  ;  fuel, 
one  Ih'riling  and  ten-pence  or  two  (hillings  a  load,  and  the 
carriage  to  any  diftance  enormoufly  dear,  generally  paid  for 
by  labour  in  harved,  and  at  the  didance  of  five  or  fix  miles, 
four  days  work  is  exacted  for  the  carriage  of  each  load,  and 
each  family  requires  fix  loads,  the  time  employed  in  digging 
the  turf  and  carting,  not  taken  into  the  account ;  and  if  to 
that,  you  aild  the  Aatute  labour,  bad  weather,  iilnefs,  or 
want  of  employment,  you  will  be  able  then  to  judge  of  the 
real  condition  of  our  peafantry. 

As  the  value  of  land  has  rapidly  increafcfd,  fields  are  cul- 
tivated, which  in  former  times  fupplied  the  poor  with  furze, 
thorns,  &c.  for  fuel.  The  fea  alfo  furni(hed  them  with  large 
fuppUcs  of  food,  but  the  heavy^  duties  on  fait  preclude  iha 
pofTibility  of  winter  (lore,  which  otherwife  would  not  bo 
neglcftcd. 

ZJr^//;/;/^.-— Draining  is  in  its  infant  (late  ;  the  pradice 
of  filling  the  drains  with  fmall  (lones,  covered  with  ftraw 
and  earth,  may  be  objcAed  to  as  liable  to  choak.  I  (hould 
prefer  the  drains  narrowed  to  the  proper  depth.  Aflat  (lone 
4)f  each  fide  coming  into  contact  at  the  bottom,  and  widen-  • 
ing  upwards,  fupportcd  by  .the. fides,  and  covered  by  another 
fiat  llonc  filled  up  with  earth,  will  bear  any  preflure,  aad 
leave  the  gutter  always  clear. 
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Paring  aftd  burning  is  much  in  vogue  upon  llic  llglilcft  and 
drlcll  foil.  As  it  is  done  with  a  mattock,  much  foil  is  un- 
necdTahly  waded  at  the  time,  and  impoveriihcd  in  future  | 
4vhen  burnt,  lime  is  mixed  with  it,  the  iirfl  crop  very  abun- 
dant, diminiilu'ng  yearly  in  value,  until  thoroughly  ex- 
haufted.  It  is  then  configned  to  reft  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  in  the  moft  beggarly  condition,  until  a  fuflicieni  fur- 
face  is  acquired  to  undergo  a  fimilar  operation.  A  practice 
more  fatal  to  agriculture  upon  this  foil,  cannot  be  adopted. 

/^9^— The  country  has  but  little  wood,  and  that  little. 
is  daily  leflcning.  and  what  is  left  is  much  ncgIe<Hcd. 

Price  of  Prorvifims. — Beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal,  arc 
at  three-pence  a-pound.  Soon  after  Chriftmas,  the  price 
%vill  rife^  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  butcher's  meat  will  be 
fold  at  four-pence  half-penny  and  five-pence.  Good  fowls 
fell  for  fix-pencc  a-piecc,  turkies,  half  a-crown  ;  freili 
falmoA  from  two-pence  to  fix-pence,  (alted,  and  dried,  from 
four-pence  halfpenny  to  fevcn-pence. 

jRsj^/.— The  roads,  both  public  and  parochial,  arc  pretty 
good,  but  very  injudicioufly  carried  up  and  down  hills,  which 
might  in  many  inllances  have  been  avoided,  without  increaf- 
ing  the  coft  or  diHance.  Good  materials  for  roads  arc  al« 
moft  every  where  to  be  found. 

Buildings.^^Tht  farm  houfes  arc  very  bad,  and  the  oftices 
worfc ;  generally  placed  in  the  loweft  fituations,  and  often 
at  the  extremities  of  the  farms.  The  barns  fo  fmall,  they 
have  fcarcely  room  to  threfli  with  two  men.  Barns  large 
enough  to  take  in  a  rick  of  corn  with  fuflicicnt  fpace  for  the 
ihrefticrsy  would  anfwer  every  purpofc  ;  as  I  think  the  com 
is  better  prcfcrved  in  rick  yards  than  in  houfes.  A  ftorc- 
houfc  is  fcarcely  to  be  feen,  and  when  the  cattle  want  ftraw, 
the  com  muft  be  carried  to  market,  or  kept  in  the  houfc  in 
facks,  fubjea  to  the  depredations  of  vcnnin,  and  injury  of 
damps. 
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£/ij/J/.— The  Icafcs  granted  are  ufually  of  three  lives,  the 
landlord  referving  to  himfelf  the  right  of  cutting  >rood^ 
opening  quarries^  and  working  mines  :  The  tenant  feldom 
reftiidled  in  the  mode  of  culture,  and  not  often  in  the 
quantity  of  lime  to  be  ufed.  I  have  not  bufied  myfelf  much 
in  calculations  of  this  fort,  but  general  opinion  feems  to 
confider  three  lives,  or  four  and  twenty  years,  as  much  the 
fame  thing  in  point  of  duration :  But  in  its  confequences 
to  the  country  and  the  proprietors  of  land  may  differ  widely. 

It  cannot  be  cxpefted  a  tenant  will  go  to  much  expence 
in  marling,  or  any  lading  improvement,  with  a  fliort  or 
uncertain  poiTedion ;  if  the  tenure  is  in  years,  the  three  or 
four  lad  may  be  employed  to  the  great  injury  of  the  land- 
Security  for  life  gives  energy  to  a&ion,  and  as  few  men  live 
fo  long  as  they  wi(h  or  expe^  improvements  are  carried  oa 
to  the  kft  i  hope  comforts  the  tenant,  uncertainty  the 
landlord. 

ManufaEiuns  and  Commene. ^^Thext  are  at  Llechvydd,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  iron  and  tin  works^  efta* 
blifhed  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  belonging  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hammct.  I  know  of  no  other  manufadory  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan* 

Oats  and  butter  arc  our  chief  articles  of  export.  Barley 
end  malt  we  often  import. 

B^ficficial  Pro^/Vr.— Our  upland  ground  being  fo  dry  and 
found,  that  no  animal  can,  in  the  wetted  weather,  make  aa 
imprefTion  on  the  furface,  and  naturally  running  to  white 
clover  and  good  grafs  ;  when  not  too  much  exhaudcd,  it  is 
the  pradice  with  many  to  fet  apart  many  acres  for  fog ;  the 
cxpreflion  is  I  believe  provincial,  but  the  procefs  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  fyftcm  I  will  lay  before  you.  As  early'  in 
May  as  we  can,  the  fields  are  (hut  up  for  the  fummer  feafon, 
with  no  other  attention  than  eradicating  dock,  or  cutting 
down  thifUcs,  ice.  In  that  date  they  continue  until  Novem« 
feer  ox  December  i  when  all  the  ftock  is  turned  in,  and 
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e\*ery  animal  is  in  excellent  condition,  without  the  aid  of 
hay»  ftraWy.or  oats^  and  the  butter  is  as  good  as  in  any  part 
of  the  year.  The  frod  fweetens  the  grafs,  and  fnow  does 
not  injure  it ;  but  while  it  is  buried^  dry  food  mud  be  re« 
Icrted  to.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year^  young  fhoots  of  grafs 
are  very  forward  under  the  (helter  of  the  old,  and  both  to- 
gether are  eaten  with  avidity.  The  land  which  was  before 
ino(ry»  from  being  overftocked  and  grazed  too  bare,  is  fooa 
filled  with  palatable  and  abundant  food,  and  the  mofs  dif« 
appears  without  the  aid  of  the  plough,  or  furface  manure  ; 
it  betters  every  year,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  bed 
acre  of  hay  will  not  keep  more  ftocky  or  in  fuch  good  con* 
dition  as  an  acre  of  fog ;  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  rifle,  and  faving  the  expence  of  hay-making  .and 
manure. 

The  working  cattle  are  houled  in  the  night.   Cows,  young  - 
cattle,  and  horfes,  are  kept  out  day  and  night.    It  may  be ' 
urged  as  an  obje£lion  to  this  fyftem,  that  much  manure  is 
loft ;  but  I  would  by  fummer  foiling  and  littering  with*: 
green  feam,  &c.  find  ample  fupplics  for  the  arable  ground, 
and  by  watering  and  fogging,  I  want  little  manure  for 
pafture. 

Spirit  of  Imprwiment-^Vft  have  an  Agriculture  Society  in 
this  county,  which  from  the  rewards  held  out  to  induftryp 
and  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  it, 
promifes  to  be  of  very  general  utility.  The  efforts  of  that 
ufeful  inftitution,  joined  to  the  demand  for  cattle,  corn,  and 
all  the  produce  of  a  farm,  and  the  high  prices  they  bear, 
(which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  revive  from  a  late  temporary 
ftagnation)  are,  in  themfelves,  motives  fuflliciently  firong, 
to  excite  a  fpirit  of  improvement,  in  a  people  naturally  fo 
Aiewd  and  fcnfiblc,  as  the  natives  of  Cardiganibire. 

UPPER 
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UPPER    DISTRICT. 

X  H  E  ncglcflcd  ftate  of  this  part  of  the  county,  has  long 
been  an  objeft  of  regret.  And  notwithftanding  the  united 
exertion  of  many  public  fprited  individuals,  iu  backward- 
nefs  in  improvements  is  ftilt  to  be  lamented. 

Soil. — ^Thc  foil  is  various,  owing  to  the  unequal  furface« 
Jn  the  vallies  and  dips,  it  is  chiefly  a  ftiff retentive  clay,  with 
a  gradual  admixture  of  a  light  loam  on  the  decliyitiest 
^terminating  on  the  uplands  in  an  uniformly  light  foil« 
As  the  valines  are  narrow,  and  of  no  great  extent,  the  foil 
of  the  county  may  be  termeJ  light  z  and  notwithflanding  it 
is  thus  pretty  uniform  in  its  texture,  it  is  by  no  means  fo  in 
produdivenefs.  Situation  and  flidter  make  a  material  dif- 
ference. Near  the  fea,  though  much  elevated^  and  expofed 
to  the  north  and  wed  winds,  they  reap  near  a  fortnight  earliest 
than  thofc  fituatcd  about  two  miles  inland  of  them.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infmuate  that  it  is  uniformly  fo,  as  many  low 
fpots,  more  inland,  are  equally  early.  The  fubflratum  is 
cither  a  blue  flaty  rock,  where  the  thinned  and  quickeft  foil 
is,  or  a  gravelly  rab,  covering  a  hard  brown  Tock  in  no  de« 
grcc  calcarious. 

Climate. — In  a  diftrlA  fo  backward,  it  is  not  ealy  to  know 
without,  particular  obfervations,  the  efie^  of  the  climate. 
Some  circumflances  (as  reapers  returning  time  enough  from 
•Heicfordlliirc  for  our  own  harveft,  and  corn  being  frequently 
uncut  htc  in  Odobcr)  would  incline  one  to  believe  it  a  cold 
didhd  ;  but,  as  much  depends  on  ikill  and  ad}vity,  tiicfe 
..and  fimilar  critcrions  may  prove  fallacious.  I  believe  we 
fuffer  more  from  the  nakednefs  of  the  rounty,  than  any  eleva« 
tion  of  foil*    Snow  does  not  lie  loxig»  particularly  near  the 
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fca,  and  in  the  yallies ;  and  on  cultivated  land,  not  near 
fo  long»  as  on  wades.  I  am  perfuadcd  it  is  a  much  moifter 
dnnate»  than  the  caftcrn  and  other  pails  of  the  kingdom^ 
though  perhaps  not  fo  much  fo,  as  the  neighbouring  county 

of  Carmarthen* 

S/aif  of  Prcffr/y.'^'Thovih  there  are  feveral  proprietors 
who  have  very  extenfive  edates  in  the  county,  (liU  the  yeo- 
manry, pofleiHng  from  twenty  to  three  and  four  hundred 
acres,  are  numerous  ;  and  nuny  of  them  are  occupiers* 
From  this  circumdance,  one  would  expe£l  to  fee  the  dif- 
tri^l  under  a  much  better  hufbandry ;  but  I  am  forry  to 
obferve  that  thefe  occupying  proprietors,  are,  in  general, 
as  backward  in  their  improvements,  as  any  of  the  tenantry* 
They  arc  more  folicitous  to  add  acre  to  acre,  than  to  im- 
prove what  they  already  occupy.  Farms  are  in  general 
fmall  i  there  are  fome  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
upwards ;  but  by  far  the  greateft  number  are  under  fixty. 

McA  of  Occupation.— 'Tht  moft  common  management  is 
that  of  a  mixture  of  tillage  and  pafture.  Much  of  the 
land  near  the  fea,  and  for  about  four  or  five  miles  inland  ad- 
joining to  it,  is  under  com  ;  and  alfo  a  large  portion  in  the 
different  vales,  divided  by  the  rivers  Tivy,  Yftwith,  Ridol 
and  Airon*  This  county,  in  one  feature,  is  not  unlike  the 
kingdom  at  large.  There  is  in  it  a  gradual  elevation  of  fur- 
face,  terminating  nearly  in  the  centre,  from  almoft  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  It  begins  about  five  miles  north  of 
Newcaftle,  to  the  eaft  of  the  parifli  of  Troedyraur,  and  is 
loft  in  the  bold  and  lofty  hills  on  the  borders  of  Montgomery- 
ihire.  For  fome  miles  to  the  north,  it  is  of  no  great  breadth  ; 
but  it  expands,  in  fome  degree,  as  far  as  the  Airon,  where 
to  the  north-weft,  it  is  interfered  by  a.  faithful,  though  a 
narrow  vale.  Thus  far,  it  has  a  great  uniformity  of  furface, 
chiefly  an  extended  plain,  with  many  narrow  dips,  well 
adapted  for  plantations.  On  this  backbone  of  the  county 
there  are  many  fcattered  farms,  fituated  in  the  Dips*    The 
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cafy  declivities  and  much  of  the  plains  near  the  dwellings 
are  under  corn ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  ftill  a  waflc, 
yielding  nothing  but  ling,  heath,  and  mofs,  its  natural  pro- 
duaions.  After  paffng  the  Airon,  it  takes  a  bolder  ftilc, 
more  divcrfificd  with  hills.  The  declivities  arc  more  rapid, 
and  the  dips  and  plains  more  barren.  Were  the  hills  well 
covered  with  viood,  the  climature  of  the  (ituation  would  be 
much  mended  ;  and  (lock,  and  tillage  would  reap  a  confe^ 

quent  benefit. 

Where  no  regular  fyftcm  of  cultivation  is  adopted,  it  is 
by  no  means  cafy  to  defcribe  the  mode  of  farming.  Here 
every  individual  purfues  his  own  method.  The  only  iimi- 
larity  in  their  pra£iice  is  that  of  taking  three  or  four  crops 
of.  lent  corn  in  fucceflion.  With  the  laft  crop,  moft  now 
fow  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  the  xommon  red  clover 
an  acre,  or  about  two  bufliels  of  rye  grafs,  and  fotnetimes 
a  due  proportion  of  both*  Too  many  of  the  inferior  farmers 
ftil!  content  themfelves  with  the  natural  produAion  of  a 
worn  out  foil. 

There  are  few,  if  any  pafture  farms  within  the  county ; 
though  many  fields,  and  fometimes  whole  farms  (here  called 
bye-holds)  are  let  for  that  purpofe.  When  tha^  is  the  cafe 
they  are  generally  detached  pieces  on  farms  that  cannot  be 
let  to  the  fatisfaAion  of  the  proprietors.  In  the  eadcrn  part^ 
bordering  on  Carmarthenfliire,  from  Lampeter,  by  Tre- 
garon, acrofs  the  extenflve  plain  of  Ydradmeirig  to  the 
outflcirts  of  the  county,  adjoining  to  Radnorfhire  and  Mont- 
gomcryfbire,  they  depend  more  on  their  (lock  than  on  cixU 
tivation.  This  may  be  more  owing  to  the  diftance  of  that 
quarter  from  lime,  the  chief  manure  for  corn,  than  any  In- 
herent quality  in  the  land  for  pafturage.  They  raife  lefs 
corn  than  their  confumption  requires.  The  rents  are  paid 
by  the  fale  of  cattle  and  horfes  bred  on  the  farms  ;  and  on 
the  uncertain  profits  of  detached,  and  fome  ,di(lant  ibeep 
walks  on  the  furrouxMUng  hills. ,  The  profits  of.  the  walks 
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mach  depend  on  the  mildnefs  of  the  winter.  The  adlivity 
of  the  farmer^  and  the  fidelity  of  the  fhepherd,  arc  alfo  of 
confiderable  confcquence ;  as  the  ftieep  in  fnowy  feafons  are 
moil  apt  to  take  ihelter,  where  the  fnow  moft  commonly 

drifts* 

To  the  fouth  caft  of  this  upland  divifion,  which  has 
rather  an  eafy,  though  an  irregular  defcent  to  the  Tivy,  there 
is  a  confiderable  extent  of  inclofed,  well  cultivated  ground  ; 
with  a  larger  portion  of  pafture  and  good  meadow  than  any 
other  part  of  the  county.  ThegralTeSt  ufually  cultivated, 
are  much  the  fame  in  every  divifion*  Indeed,  fome  havo 
introduced  in  addition  to  the  common  clover  and  rye  glafs, 
white  clover,  cow  grafs,  and  plantain ;  and  wherever  cul- 
tivated on  well-conditioned  land,  the  crop  is  always  abun- 
dant. « 

Live  Stock. — The  flock  moftly  depended  upon  is  the 
black  cattle  .of  the  country — much  improved  of  late  years 
by  introducing  bulls  and  heifers  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pembroke.  They  arc  (till  capable  of  very  great  improve- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  intercft  of  the 
county,  to  attend  to*  the  original  flock,  than  to  the  intro- 
du£lion  of  any  diftind  breed.  They  are  fnriill,  but  well 
made  and  hardy,  much  the  fame  with  thofe  in  Pembroke- 
ftiire  and  Carroarthenfliire.  The  richnefs  of  the  land,  and, 
perhaps,  a  greater  attention  in  felcfting  the  bcft  for  flock, 
has  made  the  only  difFcrcnce.  1  believe  them  to  be  lefs 
milchy  than  moft  breeds;  but  as  the  country  in  general 
place  more  dependance  on  the  drover  than  on  the  dairies, 
this  objcdion  may  be  no  great  difadvantage  to  the  farmer. 

There  are  but  few  (heep  on  the  inclofcd  farms.  Their 
tendency  to  roving  is  their  only  objedion.  On  the  beft  in- 
clofcd, a  few  wethers,  bought  in  the  autumn  for  fattening, 
if  any,  is  the  only  flock.  Parmers  on  the.  uplands,  and 
others  in  different  ^tuations,  who  pay  no  regard  to  their 
iences^  and  their  other  ftocky  havcjpretty  ncm^rrous  flocks« 

Wherever 
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Wherever  kept^    according  to  the  prefent  method,   they 
are  a  pcrfcd  nuifance.    Late  in  the  fplrtngy  abobt  barlef  * 
feed  time,  they  begin  to  look  after  them*    A  boy»  or  a* 
girl,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  the  only 
herd.      From  that  time  to  the  end'  of  the  harveftf  they* 
are  folded  in  the  nightf  and  for  about  two  hours  in  thO' 
middle  of  the  dayi  whilft  the  herd  has  bis  dinner.^  •  Tha 
ewes  are  often  milked,  a  cuftom  not  fo  common  as  for-*- 
merly,  and  at  this  timet  not  at  all  followed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  county.    The  milk,  mixed  with  that -of  the 
dairy,  makes  rather  a  palatable  tart  cheefe.     The  reft  of** 
the  year  they  are  fuffered  to '  tiake  their  own  range.    The 
only  trouble  then  is,  to  fee  Once  a  day*»  or,  perhapSf  not 
ib  often,  if  they  are  all  to  be  found;  and  fometimes»  to ^ 
icnd  a  cur  after  them  from  the  garden,  or  the  beft-ipot 
near  the  houfe. 

The  flieep  walks  are  under  difierent  managements  -They*' 
are  there  under  the  care  of  a  grown  peribn,  •  accuftomed  i 
to  the  bufinefs.    A  (heep  fyftem  is  totally  unknown  to  thet 
common  farmer  of  this  country ;  indeed, .  there  are  fbme . 
impediments  to  a  right  introduAion  of  it«  *  It  would  b» 
no  eafy  matter  to  get  a  grown  perfon,  a  native*  to  loob. 
after  them  in  the  winter  time. '  The  bleakhe/s  of  the  fitu*  • 
ation  would  be  urged  as  an  excufe,  though^  perhaps,  pre« 
judice,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  the  employment  of  children, . 
would  be  a  more  weighty  confideration  in  hir  own  mind.* 
A  total  want  of  materials  for  hurdles  within  a  proper  dif* 
tancct  is  none  of  the  Icaft.     Timber  is  a  fcarce  article  in  * 
tins  county:  and  perhaps,  underwood  fit  for  twig-hunlles,  , 
rot  Icfs  fo.     A  mere  fold  is  foon  procured.    A  few  gate«- 
hurdles  fixed  in  the  ground,  coveiol  with  furze  faggots  on  • 
the  outfidc,  is  the  moft  common  one.    As  this  is  in  ufe  in  ■- 
fummcr  to  confirte  cattle  and*  horfes  as  well  as  iheep,  !• 
fhould  think  the  faggots  aremoreofrd' to  prevent  ihei^xp  • 
from  getting  out  bcftwcWtf  the  bari  thau  for  warmth.-    The 
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hurdling  of  turnips  is  the  great  obje£l.  A  cheap  contrivance 
made  of  another  material  is  much  to  be  dcfircd.  Sheep  are 
very  dcArudive  to  our  fences.  A  mcund  made  of  fod  fix 
or  feven  feet  at  the  bafe,  by  four  or  five  high,,  planted  on 
the  top  and  fides  with  thorn  ;  and  in  bleak  fituations,  fown 
with  furze.  The  quicks  have  no  protcdion.  And  as  the 
oily  quality  of  the  wool  is  injurious  to  the  growth,  and  the 
tramplingof  the  (beep  not  lefs  fo  to  the  mourds,  it  is  no 
wonder,  during  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  timber  and  twigs,  that 
this  fpecies  of  (lock  fhould  bcfo  univerfally  rejeded. 

in  the  upland  didrid  above  Airon,  they  are  ihorn  once  in 
the  year,  about  2oth  of  June.  The  wool  is  of  a  longer 
llaple,  and  coarfcr  than  to  the  fouth  of  the  couni:y.  It  weighs 
about  two  pounds  the  fleece.  Many  in  that  quarter  bring 
their  flocks  down  to  the  low  grounds  in  the  winter  fcafon. 
Below  Airon,  the  wool  is  fliortcr  and  thicker  on  the  carcafe. 
There  they  arc  in  general  (horn  twice  in  the  year  ;  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  about  the  i  oth  of  Odober.  The 
firft  fleece  weighs  about  two  pounds,  and  the  lead,  which 
is  only  part  of  a  fleece,  as  the  wool  on  the  hind  quarters 
and  the  tail  is  fuffered  to  remain,  weighs  about  one  pound. 
The  common  price  is  about  fifteen-pence  the  pound*  Spin* 
ning  is  common  in  every  family,  as  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
nnanufa£lure  their  own  apparel.  What  they  have  to  fpare 
is  fold  in  the  different  fairs  and  markets.  Dealers,  who 
live  modly  in  the  diflridl  between  Lampeter  and  Tregaron, 
buy  the  coarfer  fort  for  the  Englifh  markets.  The  rot  is 
not  very  common,  it  prevails  chiefly  on  a  wet  retentive  foil ; 
And  as  to  the  fcab  it  was  totally  unknown  till  the  intro- 
dudion  of  a  better  breed  from  England.  The  Leiccflers 
and  Dorfets  are  not  unknown  in  this  county.  A  crofs  with 
the  beft  of  our  own  is  much  approved  of.  The  unmixed 
breed  arc  very  foull,  long  legged  and  narrow  on  the  chine. 
In  the  fame  flock  there  is  a  great  variety^  white,  black,  and 
all  the  intermediate  colours.    Some  with  horns^  and  many 

without^ 


without.  Tlie  hind  quarter  weighs  on  an  avenge  about 
nine  pounds.  The  meat  is  remarkably  good ;  and  the^ 
kidney  well  covered  with  fuet.  They  are  certainly  capable 
of  great  improvement ;  and  as  the  land  is  vtvf  iavoiumble 
for  that  fpecies  of  ftock,  the  want  of  a  regidar  (jftem  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 

Pigs,  though  not  to  be  depended  upon  of  late  years  for 
profit,  make  always  a  part  of  the  farmer's  (lock/  The  me« 
thod  of  dilpofing  of  them  is  various.  Some  breed  and  rear 
till  they  are  fit  for  firiftol  drovers.  Others  buy  them  young 
and  fell  them  nearly  fat  at  from  a  year  to  two  years  old,  to 
the  fame  dealers.  Few,  in  comparifon,'  are  confiimed  in 
the  county*  One  or  two  of  a  tolerable  fize  will  fatisfy  a 
fubftantial  farmer.  There  is  univerfally  amongft  them  an 
evident  partiality  for  Roof  Beef.*  Though  the  want  of  (kill 
and  capital,  and  feme  local  difadvantagcs  debar  them  of  a 
due  proportion  of  both  thefe  means  of  fuftenance. 

ff^aiiring. — The  importance  of  watering'  is  well  under- 
ftood.  The  gentlemen,  and  mod  of  the  principal  farmers 
practice  it  judicioufly :  And  as  every  glen  has  its  rill,  very 
confiderable  improvements  might  be  made  by  a  due  attentioa 

to  it. 

Cr^^/.— -Barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  of  the 
county.  Wheat  is  commonly  fown  ;  but  in  a  lefs  propor^^ 
tion  than  the  other  two*  There  is  alfb  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  county»  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rye.  In  the  upland 
it  is  Town  alone :  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberyftwith^ 
frequently  with  a  mixture  of  wheat.  The  mixture  makes 
good  bread,  fwccter  and  moider  than  that  of  wheat  alone. 
Thofe  who  are  ufed  to  it,  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
ji{  The  ufual  preparation  for  wheat  is  a   foul  fallow,  dung 

I  and  lime :  and  on  new  ground,  or  what  has  been  long  un« 

cultivated,  beatl^id  and  lime,  fucceeded  by  oats  on  new 
ground,  too  often  till  the  land  is  tired. '  On  a  ley  it  is'fuc* 
ceeded  by  barley ,  ciatsand  grafs  feeds.    Sometimes  a  crop 
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of  peas  intervenes.  When  peas  are  the  (econd  in  rotation^ 
a  good  crop  of  barley  after  them  is  always  expected.  Land 
long  in  tillage  gets  tired  of  oats.  On  thofe  tra£ls,  barley, 
peas,  barley  and  grafs  feeds  arc  the  approved  hufbandry  ;  and 
were  the  peas  drilled  and  kept  clean,  this  rotation  may  not 
be  a  bad  one  in  part,  for  the  lighter  foil.  The  hufbandry  of 
gentlemen  is  pretty  fimilar  in  mod  places.  We  have  hcra 
clean  fallows,  and  drilled  crops ;  with  the  moft  approved 
praAice  of  the  bed  cultivated  counties.  But  as  I  w  ifh  to  de- 
tail only  the  common  manngcmcnt^  I  am  obliged  to  add  the 
following  rotations  :  Barley,  barley,  peas,  barley,  grafs. 
Barley,  barley,  oats,  grafs ;  and  barley,  oats,  oats.  Seed- 
time for  oats  commences  about  the  middle  of  February  ;  for 
barley,  the  beginning  of  April,  and  for  wheat,  the  latter 
end  of  0£tober.  Harveft  has  not  been  general  of  late  years, 
till  about  the  laft  week  in  Augud.  About  Cardigan*  corn 
is  moilly  mown.  A  cradle  fixed  to  the  fey  the  is  always  ufed* 
The  ^vhole  is  bound  and  made  into  mows  in  the  different 
indofures,  fometime  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the  rick- 
j-ard.  Reaping  is  the  mod  common  pradice  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  county.  The  difference  in  barley  is  about  five 
to  one  in  favour  of  the  fcythc ;  and  in  oats,  about  three 
10  one. 

Fallows  for  barley  are  not  common.  The  general  pre- 
paration is  lime  and  dung  on  a  ley  of  five  or  fix  years  old. 
The  lime  is  carried  on  in  the  fummer,  and  laid  in  fmall  heaps 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  ten  an  acre,  (though  fix  is  little 
enough)  meafuring  about  fixty-eight  bufhels.  As  dung  is 
never  to  be  had  in  fufHcient  quantities,  many»  to  extend  their 
ley  barley,  cover  the  lime  fpread,  with  the  foil  of  the  field. 
Ploughing  four  or  five  furrows  early  in  the  year,  within  fuch 
a  difbinceto  each  other  as  to  cover  the  fpot  when  fpread,  is 
the  only  preparation.  A  compod  of  lime  and  earth,  and 
the  fcrapings  of  roads  is  alfo  made  ufe  of ;  and  near  the  fliore, 
lea  weeds  and  fand.  The  former  is  to  be  had  only  in  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  places,  and  in  fmall  quantities ;  and  the  latter  Is  too 
heavy  for  a  diftant  carriage.  There  is  a  general  idea  that 
fca-fand  is  produflivc  of  couch  grafs  ;  at  the  fame  time  all 
allow  that  it  fwectens  the  herbage.  But  I  (hould  fuppofe 
it  can  have  no  other  effe£l  than  forcing  to  fight  the  natural 
produft  of  the  foil.  The  price  of  lime  to  thofe  who  burn 
it  themfclves,  ufed  to  be  in  my  neighbourhood,  which  is 
twelve  miles  north  of  Cardigan^  about  (ix  (hillings  and  three- 
pence a  ton,  exclufive  of  carriage.  This  year  it  has  been 
condderably  dearer  ;  at  Icafl  to  the  amount  of  one  (hilling 
a  ton.  To  the  north,  it  gradually  advances ;  and  to  th« 
fouth  it  becomes,  perhaps  in  the  fame  degree,  more  mode* 
rate.  The  dung  and  lime  arc  fprcad  foon  after  the  harveft  ; 
fomctlme  before  the  land  is  ploughed.  Lime  is  much  ap« 
proved  of  as  a  manure.  Its  e(Fe£ls»  on  all  our  foil,  is  to  b« 
fecn  to  an  inch.  None  of  the  uncultivated  wades  can  bt 
reclaimed  without  it.  Dung  can  be  applied  to  a  better 
purpofe ;  and  paring  and  burning  without  lime  is  a  bad 
praflice-  The  aflics  alone  may  throw  out  two  or  three 
miferable  crops  of  oats,  though  no  herbage :  but  with  lime, 
good  wheat,  oats  and  graflbs. 

To  the  north  of  thcjivcr  Airon,  between  the  uplands  and 
tlie  fea,  buck  wheat  is  commonly  cultivated  ;  fometimts  for 
tlic  grain,  and  notunufually  as  a  preparation  for  wheat. 
The  foil  in  this  quarter  is  of  a  fuperior  quality  ;  more  com- 
pa£l,  though  not  retentive.  The  various  inequality  of  fur- 
face  as  affording  flicltcr,  contributes  much  to  its  produflive* 
ncfs.  Were  the  declivities  inacceffible  to  the  plough,  well 
covered  with  wood,  dns  fpace  of  the  county  would  be  truly 
ornamental.  I  am  happy  to  add  there  arc  foveral  fpirited, 
improving  farmers  in  it,  who  well  know  the  value  of  their 

fituation. 

The  pea  commonly  cultivated  is  of  a  very  inferior  fort. 
It  is  a  fmall  hog  pea,  not  at  all  produAive.  Though  fowa 
early  in  February,  it  fcldom  ripens  till  late  in  September. 

D  2  •  Potatoes, 
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Potatoes^  as  being  an  article  of  confiderable  confequence 
for  culinary  purpofes,  and  making  up»  with  barley  bread, 
the  chief  fullcnancc  of  the  poor,  are  here  univerfally  culti- 
vated.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  portion  of  what  were  ufed, 
were  annually  imported  from  Liverpool.  Of  late  the  quan* 
tity  has  been  inconiidefable ;  and  thofe  imported  are  brought 
up  chiefly  for  a  change  of  feed.  Turnips,  vetches,  and  other 
meliorating  crops  )are  not  common.  The  importance  of 
them,  as  the  bafis  of  a  fpirited  hufbandry,  is  well  known 
to  fome  individuals  :  But  the  univerfal  introduAion  of  theox 
mud  much  depend  on  the  perfevering  practice  of  thofc^  wha 
already  know  their  value, 

Implimenis.'^Tht  implements  of  hufbandry  are  fcarce  on 
a  par  with  the  wretched  management  I  have  already  defcribcd. 
The  plough  and  cart  are  particularly  faulty.  The  cradle  of 
the  plough  is  of  u  lufual  length,  meafuring,  including  an 
ill  made  blunt  fhare>  at  lead  five  feet.  The  mould  board 
is  only  a  round  piece  of  wood,  meafuring  in  circumference 
about  feven  inches.  In  working,  not  near  half  the  cradle 
touches  the  ground.  The  tail  is  continually  held  up  by  the 
ploughman,  by  fhort  aukward  handles.  And  when  befl  at 
work,  it  is  held  in  a  very  oblique  pofitioii.  The  only  me* 
thod  of  fetting  it  is  by  wedges.  The  cod  of  it  is  about 
fifteen  fhillings.  With  fuch  an  implement  it  is  no  wonder 
the  furrow  is  not  laid  flat.  The  furface  of  the  fallow  is 
uneven,  making  with  the  afllftance  of  the  dung  and  lime, 
a  chequered  appearance  of  a  variety  of  colours.  A  ley  is  a 
full  draught  for  four  of  our  beads,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a 
pair  of  horfes,  each  abreafl.  The  carts  are  fmalland  heavy. 
The  wheels  in  height,  four  feet  fix  inches..  Buck  in  length, 
five  feet  ten  inches ;  breadth,  two  feet  ten  inches  ;  depth, 
one  foot  three  inches  and  a  half;  it  carries  about  fixtcen 
bufhels  ;  and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen  and  two  horfes  abreafl. 
The  trad  of  the  wheels  four  feet  three  inches  in  the  clear. 
For  carrying  hay,  flraw,  faggots,  wood,  &c.  a  kind  of  a 

car 
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car  with  a  beam  is  ured.  in  fliape  like  the  buck^  but  larger  {. 
open  at  each  end,  and  not  iKMirdcd.  The  fame  pair  of  wheela* 
do  for  the  buck  and  car.  *  They  are  fliifted  as  ocqifion  may 
require.  The  cart  complete  cofts  fcven  pounds.  The  harrows* 
and  the  other  implements  are  not  unlike  thole  uled  in  better 
cultivated  counties.  All  the  implements  are  made  on  the 
fpot ;  and  the  farmer  has  to  procure  all  the  materials.  Qxea  . 
are  le(s  ufcd  than  formerly.  In  the  neighbourhoodpfAbeiyft-* 
with»  horfe  carts  axe  very  conunon, 

Jach/uns.-^Tht  greater  part  of  the  low  lands  is  piettf 
well  inclofed ;  but  hilly  and  expofed  fituations  are  moftly 
open.  The  fise  of  the  fields  depends  much*  on  the  extent 
jof  the  farms.  In  general  they  are  from  fix  to  ten  acres. 
The  only  traA*iike  axommon  field  isan  extent  of  very  pro* 
duAive  barley  land,  reaching  on  the  coaft*  from  Aberairon 
to  Llanrhyfted..  This  quarter  ia  much  intermixedt  and 
chiefly  in*fmall  holdings. 

■  Ihclofing^  without  a  confequent  improvement,  is  of  little 
advantage.  When  both  go  hand-  in  hand,  the  benefit  is 
confiderable.  Population,  as  well  as  produA,  are  much 
increafed  by  it.  An  engroflment  of  farms  in  an  improved 
fituation,  totally  dependant  on  ftock,  or  the  dairy,  may  in 
fome  meafure  difcourage  population ;  but  in  an  improving 
diftrijl,  or  where  much  cultivation  is  required,  the  refult  ^ 
mud  be  quite  the  contrary :  at  leaft,  it  has  been  invariably 
fo  in  this  country.  An  inftance  may  be  more  to  the  point 
than  reafoning ;  and  as  the  particulars  of  my  own  farm  are 
more  within  my  own  knowledge  than  other  holdings^  that 
are  perhapjs  a  greater  objed  of  a  ftatement,.!  (hall  at  pre* 
fcnt  refer  to  it.  The  fpot  I  allude  to,  confifts  of  three 
hundred  acres.  Ten  years  ago  it- was  in  the  occupation  of 
two,  in  pretty  equal  divifions,.  giving  but  a  fcanty  main- 
tenance to  only  two  families  of  twelve  perfons.  Ever  fince 
that  time,  it  has  given  employment  and  maintenance  to* 
ieven  families,   living  oi\  the  fpot,  confiiling  (including: 

children  J ; 
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children)  of  thirty-three  perfons;  bcfidcs  four  or  five  Ia« 
bourers»  in  the  neighbourhood,  viho  have  conftant  em* 
ploymcnt.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  other  improving 
(pot;  as  nothing  has  been  attended  to  here  more  than  the 
necedary  budnefs  of  a  common  farmer.  Within  the  me- 
mory of  a  labourer,  who  is  now  but  ftxty-three  years  of 
age,  there  were  only  two  carts  in  the  pariih  :  fledges  were 
"dien  the  only  carriage.  They  did  little  more  than  to  con« 
vey  fome  fmall  quantity  of  dung  to  the  adjoining  fpots. 
^ime  was  unknown  ;  and  fea  fand,  the  only  diftant  manure, 
was  carried  in  bags  on  horfes*  There  are  now  in  the  fame 
parifli  fifty-three  carts. 

ff^ajic  Land. — ^The  wades  unfriendly  for  cultivation,  are 
very  extendve ;  and  including  the  trails  only  particularly 
cultivated^  may  amount  to  near  half  •the  county.  Almoft 
every  fpot  is  capable  of  improvement.  Where  the  iplough 
cannot  anfwer,  plantations  would  be  very  advantageous.    • 

Dr/f/W/Tf •  — This  mode  of  improvement  was  but  little 
attended  to  till  of  late  years.  What  has  been  done,  where 
properly  executed,  anfwers  very  well.  Stones  arc  every 
where  the  only  material.  In  moft  dtuations,  they  are  to 
be  had  at  an  ea(y  carriage.  And  although  every  farm 
requires  much  to 'be  done,  ftill  the  loofe  pebbles,  with  the 
adidance  of  quarries,  would  furnifli  a  fudiciency.  There 
is  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  river  Tivy,  extending  from 
Tregaron  by  Ydradmerig  to  Strata  Florida,  that  calls 
loudly  for  fuch  an  improvement.  At  prcfent  it  is  of  very 
little  value,  producing  only  fome  fcanty  herbage  on  its 
margins,  and  Ibme  excellent  peat ;  the  ^oly  fuel  of  the 
neighbourhood.  As  tt  is  nuich  on  a  ievcl  with  the  Tivy, 
a  total  drainage  may  be  attended  with  didiculty.  Some- 
thing might  certainly  be  done  by  deepening  and  widening 
the  river :  but  a  change  of  courfc  might  be  of  greater 
advantage.  In  fome  places,  the  margin  to  the  found  land 
4Bay  be  the  lowed  (ituatioo ;  wbere  So^  an  open  cut,  ex- 
tending; 
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tending  with  the  river  to  the  fouth  tray  be  of  fervice.  A 
fpirited  cultivator  near  Tregaron  has  done  much  by  open 
cuts.  On  the  coaft  beyond  Aberyftwith,  bordering  on  the 
river  Dovy,  there  is  a  (imilar  extenfive  tra£l»  that,  for  a^ 
total  drainage,  is  perhaps  fubje£t  to  a  greater  difadvan* 
tage.  There  are  others  of  lefs  extent  in  various  fituations  : 
but  as  they  are  in  the  hilly  parts,  and  the  dependance  of 
the  furrounding  families  for  fuel,  there  may  not  be  the 
fame  inducement  for  reclaiming  them. 

Price  of  Laioun^-^hc  earnings  of  the  poor  are  certamly. 
of    late  years    inadequate  to  their  expences.     Six*pence^ 
from,  about  the  third  week* of  OAober  to  Candlemas, .  and  ■ 
eight-pence  the  reft  of  the  year,,  are  the  ufual  wages,  ia 
this  neighbourhood,  for  common  labour.     About  Aberyft* 
with,  and  in  moft  of  the  upper  diftrid,  they  are  higher,  ta 
the  value  of  two -pence, .' or  more,  a  day.^  The  number 
of  people  employed  in  the.  mines,  perhaps,  makes  the  dif- 
ference.    Barley  bread  and  potatoes  are  their  chief  fufte* 
nance,  and  fometimes  a  few  herrings  in  the autunm,  when, 
they  are  moderately  cheap.     Barley,   of  late  years,    has 
been  at  a  very  uncertain  price.     Culd  feafons  are  here  im* 
friendlyto  cultivation.:   warm  fumraers  and  mbderate  rains 
fuit  bcft  our  foils./  In  the  winter  quarter  in  fcarce  years, 
barley  is  always  under  par  for  the  reft  of  the  year:  two 
caufes  may  be  afTigned  for  it — the  poverty  of  the  farmers, . 
and  their  want  of  a  ftorehoufe. 

From  Michaelmas  to  Chrlftmas  is  a  time  of  the  year 
when  there  is  a  confiderable  demand  on  the  farmer.  He 
has  his  rent,  manure,  and  fervants  wages  to  pay;  and  as. 
"what  he  has  pocketed  in  the  courfc  of  the  feafon  from  the 
fale  of  (lock,  is  by  that  time  expended  .  oa other  occafions, 
his  poverty  too  often  compels  him  to  an  expedient  for 
fatisfying  thofe  demands ;  which,  if  often  pradlilbd,  muil 
in  the  end  prove  hia  ruin.  Befides  thelofe  of  .fodder  by. 
thrafhing  his  corn  in  an  untimely  feafoni  be  is  too  often  * 

obliged 
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obliged  to  replace  the  grain  he  fells^  and  that  frequently  ^t 
the  immoderate  expence  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  Were 
part  of  the  grain  then  fold  withholden  till  the  fcarce  time  of 
the  year,  the  price  might  be  better  kept  on  a  par,  the  indi- 
gent better  fupplied»  and  the  dealer  better  paid  for  the  ufo 
of  his  capital,  than  by  the  looked  for  profits  of  uncertain 
markets.  Lime  fiones  and  culm  are  a  very  heavy  demand 
on  the  county ;  and  as  we  have  neither  nearer  ihan  MlU 
ford  Haven  and  the  Van  Hills  in  Carmarthenfhire,  the  fum 
expended  on  thofe  articles  is  centered  in  the  two  adjoining 
counties. 

Builditigs.^'^hc  farmhoufes  are*  almoft  without  any  ex* 
ccptiont  placed  in  the  very  word  fituations  for  conveniency 
and  profit.  Water  and  (helter  mult  have  been  at  firft  the 
only  motive ;  and  as  levelling,  and  the  improvement  by 
irrigation,  were  little  underftood  till  of  late  years,  and  the 
land,  excepting  the  beft  fpots,  a  mere  wafte — this  univcr- 
fal  partiality  for  the  lowed  fpot,  is  eafily  accounted  for« 
And  though  an  up*hill  carriage,  where  it  can  be  avoided,  is 
now  defervedly  thought  an  unneceflary  wafte  of  labour  ;  and 
the  lofs  of  the  beft  dung  by  landfloods  and  rivulets,  as  juft« 
ly  confldered  a  ufelefs  confumption  of  manure  \  ftill  thefe 
difadvantages  are  not  always  duly  attended  to. 

Any  fingie  building  in  tolerable  repair,  is  a  fufficient 
motive  for  placing  a  dwelling,  or  any  new  eredion,  on  the 
old  fpot.  And  as  the  repairs,  and  fimilar  expences,  are 
too  often  the  burden  of  the  farmer,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
prefent  conveniency  (hould  be  fo  often  facrificed  to  any 
diftant  profit*  The  dwelling  is,  in  general,  mean ;  con* 
fiftmg  only  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  \  and  fomc 
inconvenient  recefs  for  dairy,  pantry,  ice.  The  two  roonis 
are  moftly  taken  up  with  beds  and  other  furniture,  that 
decency  icqtiires  feparate  apartments  for.  The  fevers,  and 
firaae  local  illneflest  that  the  middling,  and  the  lower  clafs 
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of  the  inhabitants,  arc  fo  much  fubjcft  lo,    are  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  to  thefc  inconveniences. 

The  improved  farm  houfe  confifts  of  two  rooms  and  a 
ftaircafe  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  front,  and  a  narrow 
lean-to  behind,  divided  into  a  dairy  and  pantry.  The  up 
flairs  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  with  an  addition  fomcr 
times  of  two  narrow  inconvenient  flrips  over  the  lean-to. 
But  the  conveniency  of  the  fccond  floor  is  often  given  up 
to  flore  their  corn  in,  through  the  want  of  fo  neccflarv  an 
accommodation  in  more  proper  fituations. 

The  other  buildings  are  a  barn,  a  flable,  a  bcafl  houfe, 
and  a  cart-houfe.  As  the  corn  is  always  (lacked  in  the  rick- 
yard,  a  large  barn  may  be  unneceflary ;  but  on  any  extent  of 
holding,  two  would  be  a  great  conveniency.  Fodder  might 
tlicrcby  be  more  advantagcoufly  expended  ;  and  a  more  un- 
mixed famplc  of  grain  might  be  produced  at  the  diSbrent 
markets. 

The  ncccflTary  attendance  on  horfes  is  too  much  negle£led. 
They  are  generally  after  a  hard  day's  work  little  thought  of. 
In  the  winter,  a  fcanty  fare  of  hay,  or  a  due  proportion  of 
barley  draw  or  pea  haulm,  till  about  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  afterwards  paflurage,  with  the  addition  of  fodder  in  the 
iTiorning,  is,  with  the  common  farmer,  the  ufual  allow- 
ance. In  the  fpring  of  che  year  they  have  a  fmall  quantity 
of  oats.  That  they  do  pretty  well  on  fuch  treatment  is  the 
bed  pancgyrick  of  a  Welch  horfe.  More  roomy  and  con- 
venient flablcs  might  be  feme  inducement  to  take  better  care 
of  them. 

A  bcaft-hoiifc  is  a  conveniency,  that  in  this  bleak  (iluation, 
and  in  the  prcfcnt  unimproved  ftate  of  the  county,  the  far- 
nicr  cannot  difpcnfc  with  :  and  as  it  is-thc  beft  means  for 
Jiuibanding  fudJcr,  as  well  as  the  beft  contrivance  for  in- 
crcafing  the  yard  manure,  the  ufe  of  it  may  'be  rather  re- 
commended.    Barley  and  oat-ftraw  arc  the  common  fodder 
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for  cows  and  young  ftock.    The  latter  Is  eflcemcd  not  much 
Inferior  to  hay ;  and  is  given  with  it  to  working  oxen. 

Means  of  7w^r#t;^m/«/.— Improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  but  flow  in  mod  counties.  Something  may  depend 
on  the  turn  and  aAivity  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  much  more 
I  Ihould  apprehend  on  the  local  advantages  of  their  fitua* 
txons.  In  the  lad  refpeA,  the  county  of  Cardigan  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  The  towns  are  fmall,  and  the  inha- 
bitants indepenc'ent  on  agriculturci  but  few  in  number. 
The  markets  therefore  for  the  unconfumed  commodities  arc 
all  at  a  great  didance.  The  black  cattle  arc  all  taken  to 
Kent  and  Eflfex  ;  the  pigs  and  fait  butter  to  Briftol ;  and 
the  barley  and  oats  to  Briflol  and  Liverpool.  And  as  the 
different  articles  are  attended  with  heavy  expence  in  taking 
to  market,  and  the  dealers  juftly  entitled  to  a  due  profit  foe 
their  trouble  and  capital,  the  fums  thus  expended  arc  a 
confiderablc  tax  on  the  farmer,  in  comparifon  ofdiftri<Sls 
more  advantageoufly  fituated. 

Something  might  be  done  perhaps,  to  obviate  in  part, 
thefe  inconveniences  ;  but  as  the  objcd  I  have  in  view  is  too 
much  out  oi*  my  way  to  particularifc  its  different  advan- 
tages, I  mud  content  myfelf  at  prcfcnt  with  only  a  bare 
mention  of  it,  and  with  full  hopes  that  others,  who 
are  more  competent  judges  of  the  fubjed,  will  enlarge 
on  it. 

The  prcfcnt  mod  immediate  communications  with  Ire- 
land, are  confined  to  the  two  extremities  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  neared  road  to  Holyhead  from  the 
capital^  is  two  hundred  and  fevcnty-four  miles  and  thrco 
quarters ;  and  the  other  to  Milford,  is  two  hundred  and 
forty-fix  mi!es;  and  to  a  nu>re  central  place  in  this  county, 
called  Newkey,  only  two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles. 
This  inlet  of  the  fea  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fituation  well 
adapted -for  a  dire  A  communication  with  Wicklow  and 
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Dublin.  Ships  of  conddcrablc  burden  miglit  come  Ir, 
(hlllicr  ;  and  with  the  afliilance  of  a  pier,  mighi  ride  f^f* 
in  all  weathers.  The  pier  mi^jlil  be  made  at  an  cafy  cxpcncc. 
The  maicriaU  are  all  on  the  fpot.  Bcildcs  the  advantage  vt' 
a  public  road,  fumcihing  more  might  bs  cxpcfled  from  fuch 
a  com  muni  cat  ion.  A  grotving  jiopulatinn  and  incrcafing 
commerce,  would  of  courfc  be  the  confcquencc.  At  pre- 
feiii,  wchavc  no  place  of  fafciy  for  fbips  any  where  on  th» 
coafl.  Cardigan,  Aberyflwith*  and  Aberrairon  aic  cc^ually 
dangerous. 

Bythcmrinsof  a  pier  at  Ncwkcy,  many  ufcful  lives 
might  be  favcd ;  and  perhaps  the  cxpcnce  of  it  to  govern- 
ment would  be  more  than  compcnfated  by  a  confequent  ad- 
dition to  its  revenue. 

In  a  county  fo  void  of  all  internal  rcfourccs  for  improve- 
ments as  this  is,  every  additional  cxpence  on  the  expedients 
ufcd  for  that  purpyfc,  is  a  Aire  check  to  cultivation.  A  teal 
of  lime  may  be  purchafcd  at  the  kilns  in  Carjiiariiicuihire  for 
fevcii-pcnce.  The  fame  quantity  will  coll  in  iliit  neigh- 
bourhood fomcthing  more  than  two  Hiiltings  and  fix-pence. 
The  cxpcnce  of  the  (tones,  culm  and  freightage  Is  certainly 
tiot  to  be  avoided  :  but  could  the  additional  charge  of 
'duty  on  the  culm  be  any  way  liquidated^  ihe  benefit  to  tbte 
•County,  of  fuch  a  meafurc,  would  be  conliderable. 

By  a  pcrfon  well  {killed  in  rural  cceonomicks«  foinething 
might  bo  fuggeAcd  to  the  dilTcrcnt  proprietors :  but  from 
one  whole  purfuiis  in  that  way  arc  confined  lo  mere  coa- 
veniency,  little  on  the  fubjcft  is  to  be  expefted.  Hovcrer 
as  hints,  ever  fo  trifling,  may  prompt  the  experienced  to  a 
cnore  Important  detail,  I  will  fubmit  the  following  remarks  as 
dcfcrving  of  fome  attention.  On  every  extent  of  property, 
the  farm-houfes  are  almoft  always  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  thediiferent  holdings.  A  judicious  diriGoa  of  the  land 
betweea  the  fevcral  occupams,  accoiding  to  their  rent, 
£l  would 
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woulily  in  a  great  meafure,  cure  that  inconveniency,  with* 
out  the  expcnce  of  new  buildings. 

A  due  attention  to  the  property  of  a  new  tenant  may 
alfo  merit  confideraticn.  It  ib  an  old  error  in  this'coun- 
try,  to  offer  for  farms  much  beyond  the  reach  of  capi* 
tals.  The  landlord,  as  well  as  the  tenant,  is  of  courfe  in- 
jured. The  land  is  neglc£lcd,  and  the  tenant  difpirited  ; 
and  by  way  of  confolation,  he,  too  often,  has  recourfe 
to  drinking  and  idlcnefs. 

The  ufual  expedient  in  fuch  difTiculties*  is,  to  re-let' a 
good  part  of  his  holding  to  different  under  tenants ;  and 
as  they  have  their  refpedive  portions  at  an  advanced  rent 
of  two  or  three  (hillings  an  acre,  the  confcquencc  mud 
be  a  general  difadvantage.  The  conveniency  of  keeping 
a  cow  by  labourers  is  not  what  I  refer  to.  Such  ac- 
commodations I  would  wifh  to  fee  more  general.  Where 
the  poor  have  fo  little  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  to  their  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare,  mud  be  a 
great  aflidance. 

Small  holdings  may  alfo  have  their  advantage  ;  particu* 
larly  in  a  country,  where  the  clafs  with  inferior  capitals 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  :  and  were  they 
let  by  the  principals,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  land, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  not  made  a 
conveniency  of  by  the  upper  tenant,  to  aflift  his  own 
capital,  or  to  indulge  him  in  his  inaftivlty,  a  more  ge« 
neral  advantage  might  rcafonably  be  expedled. 

The  repairs,  and  other  outgoings,  that  contribute  only 
to  the  means  of  carrying  on  bufinefs,  are  too  often  the  lot 
of  the  incoming  tenant ;  and  where  fo  little  attention  is 
paid  to  fuch  conveniences  as  in  this  country,  the  burden 
is  often  coufidcrable.  The  farmer's  capital  may  be  little 
enough  fcr  the  mere  bufinefs  of  farming ;  he  therefore 
»  confined  to  one  of  the  following  ahcmativcs ;    to  by 
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out  more  than  he  can  afForJ  on  the  farmery,  or  to  confine 
his  capital  to  flock  and  manure;  both,  in  the  refult,  a 
fure  check  to  is  provcment. 

The  convcnicncy  of  comfortable  and  neccfTary  buildings, 
gates,  and  fence?,  is  of  as  great  confcqucnce  to  the  farmer, 
as  a  good  fliop,  and  an  eligible  (ituatiun,  niay  be  to  his 
brother  tradcfman  in  a  more  enviable  (lation.  It  may  be 
replied,  the  farnr.er  has  his  allowance  in  an  eafy  rent,  &c. 
when  there  is  a  fufficient  furplus  of  property,  fuch  con- 
ditions may  be  of  mutual  advantage :  But  to  a  farmer, 
who  has  no  more  than  a  bare  fufficiency  for  his  bufinef^,^ 
any  diverfion  of  capital  is  a  lofs  not  eafily^,  repaired. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  valuable  communication,  respefling  the 
present  state  of  husbandry  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  and 
the  means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that 
every  person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  published. 
It  is  therefore  requested,  that  aiiy  remark,  or  additional  ob- 
servation, which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal  of 
the  following  sheets,  may  he  written  on  the  margin,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in 
London,  by  whom  the  same  shall  be  properly  attended 
to ;  and  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will 
be  drawn  up  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Carmarthenshire, 
from  the  information  thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
yet  made  public. 

The  board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all 
the  other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance 
in  its  power,  to  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  im- 
proving his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any 
useful  experiment  in  husbandry. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

Xx  is  lequested,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  before  the  first  of  March  next. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fa6k  or  observation  con- 
tained in  these  Reports,  which,  at  present,  are  printed  and 
circulated,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  procuring  additional 
information,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his 
mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
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INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS. 
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X  H  ^  ^^^  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  county  of  Car- 
marthen, are  requefted  to  perufe  the  following  flieets  with 
candour ;  and  to  recolle6l|  that  in  a  work  of  this  fort»  pcr* 
fed  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expeded. 

Thofe  gentlemen  who  difcover  any  thing  in  this  report^ 
materially  differing  from  their  own  ideas,  will  have  the  good* 
nefs  to  confider,  that  general  and  not  local  obfcrvation,  has 
guided  the  execution  of  it. 

The  (low  progrefs  of  agricultural  improvement  in  this 
county,  makes  fome  gentlemen  defpair  of  its  being  carried 
to  any  confiderable  length  during  the  prefent  age.  For 
their  comfort  let  me  remark,  that  the  perfedion  to  which 
farming  and  breeding  is  arrived  in  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  was  eftablifhed  in  the  courfe  of  about  twenty 
years  in  this  prefent  century,  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
a  few  intelligent  individuals,  without  any  extraordinary  aid 
or  patronage. 

May  not  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  look  forward  with 
the  fulled  confidence  of  fimilar  fuccefs,  rvhen  it  is  confidered 
that  the  great  natural  advantages  it  poflTefTes,  will  be  brought 
into  adion  under  the  foftering  care  of  the  mod  liberal,  re- 
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fpe^ble  and  public  (pirited  inftitutloni  that  ever  was  cfla- 
blifhed  in  this  or  any  other  country,  for  promoting  the 
profperity,  exciting  the  ifiduAry,  and  eftablifliing  the  liap* 
pinefs  of  a  nation. 

That  the  land^owaers  and  occupiers  of  Carmarthenfliire, 
may  be  among  the  foremoft  to  feel  the  happy  efFeds  r^ 
(ulting  from  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  National  ^-Bc^d 
of  Agricultu^ef  is  the  moft  earned  wifli  of  their 

devoted  and  obedient  fervant. 


CHARLES  HASSALL. 


£qflwQoi^  mar  KarUribt 
Die.  2Qfi$  I793« 
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SiTUATIOir  AND  EXTEKT. 

Carmarthenshire  is  bounded  on  the  South 

by  Carmarthen-Bay,  West  by  Pembrokeshire,  North  by  Car- 
diganshire, and  East  by  Brecknock  and  Glamorganshires. 
It  is  reckoned  48  miles  long  and  25  broad,  containing 
^i2)000  acres. 

Ports. — ^The  principal  ports  are,  Carmarthen,  Laug* 
harne,  St.  Clears,  Kidwelly,  Lanelly,  and  Loughor  Rivers, 
which  is  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Carmarthenfhire  coaft, 
next  to  Glamorganshire. 

Market-Towns. — The  Market-Towns  are,  Carmarthen, 
Kidwelly,  Llanelly,  Laugharne,  Llandilo,  Llandovery,  and 
Newcaftle-Emlyn. 

Surface  of  tJit  County.^^The  general  surfecc  of  the 
County  is  hilly  ^  and  in  the  Northern  and  Eaftern  parts,  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains—the  Vales  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
narrow,  and  the  hills  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  skirts  of 
small  vallies,  by  which  this  distri&  is  almoft  every  where 
interse£lcd. 

Water. — ^^Great  plenty  of  Water  is  found  throughout  the 
distridl,  which  ifTues  from  the  mountains  and  from  fprings  in 
the  sides  of  the  hills;  and  from  these  sources  of  supply, 
twenty-eight  rivers  and  streams  are  formed,  capable  of 
turning  mills,  &c.  The  principal  River  is  the  Towy, 
upon  which  stands  the  sea  port  Town  of  Carmarthen,  at 
the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  Carmar- 
then the  fine  Vale  of  Towy  commences,  and  extends  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  country,  carrying  a  breadth  of  about 
two  miles  upon  an  average. 

The  Vale  of  Tozoy.-^lihQ  Vale  of  Towy  contains  several 
fine  ranges  of  fiat  land  on  the  banks  of  the  River;  and  also 
a  great  deal  of  land  rifing  Into  eafy  swells— a  few*  bills  raifc 

B  their 
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their  heads  to  a  conHderablc  elevation,  from  whofc  summits 
the  beauties  of  the  Vale  arc  viewed  to  great  advantage; 
Grongar-Hill  and  the  venerable  ruins  of  Dyncvor-Caftlc, 
are  situations  from  which  the  eye  is  dcli^^^htcd  by  the  richwft 
prospects  the  imagination  can  form ;  the  country  hereabouts 
is  better  w«)oded  aiid  better  cultivated  than  almoft  any  other 
part  of  the  county,  owing  to  the  number  of  gentlemen's 
seats  with  which  this  neighbourhood  abounds. 

Soils.'^ln  describing  the  Soils  of  this  Diftrict,  I  (hall 
divide  the  Lands  into  three  Classes ;  namely.  Vale  Lands, 
Uplands,  and  Moors. 

VaU  £fl/7£/j.— -The  Vales  in  general,  and  the  Vale  of 
Towy  in  particular,  consist  of  a  rich  loam — the  sub-stratum 
is  a  dry  gravel;  sometimes  a  brick  earth;  and  sometimes 
clay— the  swells  in  the  Vale  of  Towy  consist  partly  of  a 
good  loamy  soil  upon  a  brick  earth,  a  clay,  or  a  flrong  sub- 
stratum. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  Vales  are  found  Turbaries  and 
wet  rushy  Lands. 

t/jp/^w^-— The  Uplands  include  the  great  body  cf  the 
cultivated  farms  in  the  diftrict,  and  are  almoft  universally 
employed  in  mixed  hufbandry— the  soil  a  grey  loam,  of  a 
lighter  or  heavier  texture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sub-stratum. 

A  light  grey  loam  is  almoft  every  where  found  upon  a 
slate,  rabb  ♦,  or  rocky  bottom.  A  ftronger  loam  lies  upon 
a  brick  earth,  a  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel,  A 
vein  of  reddish  loam  extends  from  about  Kidwelly,  across 
the  county  to  the  borders  of  Pembrokeshire.  Its  sub- 
stratum is  a  friable  red  rabb;  and  this  soil  is  in  an  eminent 
degree  favourable  to  the  produdlion  of  Corn  and  Grasses-— 

•  Rabb  U  a  proYincIal  tenn  for  i  slaty  kiisd  of  xock,  which  lies  luider  the  sur- 
/uc  of  t  laise  portion  of  this  cottAty. 

* 

Equally 
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Equally  grateful  to  the  plowman  or  graster,  when  treated 
with  proper  attention  to  its  improvement. 

ClimaU. — ^Thc  Climate  of  Carmarthenshire  differs  mate- 
rially in  the  Southern  and  Northern  parts  of  the  county. 
The  Southern  parts>  lying  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes,  arc 
temperate ;  the  frost  seldom  continues  longi  anJ  f now  lies 
but  a  sh4)rt  time  upon  the  earth,  unlefs  a. severe  north-eaft 
wind  prolongs  its  stay ;  which  very  seldom  happens  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  Northern  parts  are  fubje£l  to  a  severer  atmosphere^ 
owing  to  the  extent  of  mountainous  country  lying  there- 
abouts, on  which  the  snows  frequendy  lie  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  chill  the  air  around  them  to  a  certain  diftance. 
Even  in  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Towy  the  air  is  very  cold, 
whilst  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  capped  with  snow, 
although  the  influence  of  the  noon-day  fu(Fers  it  not  to 
remain  long  in  the  Vale, 

Rains. — The  air  i$  extremely  moift,  and  the  Rains  pre- 
vail to  a  very  great  degree. 

Proprietors. — ^Thc  Country  is  divided  among  a  numerous 
body  of  Proprietors:  Lord  Dynevor;  John  Vaughan,  of 
Golden  Grove,  £fq.  and  James  Hamlyn,  of  Edwinsford, 
Efq.  are  reckoned  the  moil  considerable  Land-Owners. 

A  numerous  body  of  gentlemen  of  less  fortune,  and  a 
rcspeftablc  class  of  freeholders  (who  moftly  occupy  their 
own  Lands)  make  up  the  remaining  Proprietors  of  Car- 
marthenshire. 

Farms.'^ln  several  parts  of  the  distridl  there  are  Farms 
of  considerable  extent  to  be  met  with  ;  some  of  three,  four, 
or  five  hundred  acres;  but  the  great  mass  of  country  inclofed 
and  tcnaiitcd,  consists  of  very  small  farms  of  from  one 
hundred  acres  down  to  thirty;  and  perhaps  fifty  «r  fixty 
acres  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  tkc  Farms  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen. 

B  2  lands 
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Lands  hoto  emp!oyed.^^l^\iQ  Lands  are  generally  employed 
in  mixed  husbandry;  every  Farmer  having  dairy-stock, 
brecding-'StocIc  of  cattle  and  colts,  and  also  a  portion  of 
their  Farms  in  tillage. 

Flocks  of  Sheep  are  kept  by  thofc  whcfc  LnnJs  lie  conti- 
guous to,  or  near  the  hills  ;  but  not  many  breeding  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept  by  the  Vale  or  Upland  Farmers,  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  unincloscd  sheep  walks. 

CrtfJi^/.— Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
Grasses.  Clover  and  Rye-Grass  are  sown  by  many  persons; 
but  the  Land  is  generally  so  exhausted  by  tillage,  and  a  long 
train  of  Corn  Crops  before  thefe  Grasses  are  sown,  that  we 
seldom  see  a  good  crop  of  this  mixture — the  natural  grass  of 
the  country,  is  chiefly  white  drarf  clover  and  bents  on  the 
Uplands;  and  Crested  Dog*s-TaiI,  Meadow  Fox-Tail, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  Meadow  Grasses  in  the  Vales,  par- 
ticularly where  the  Lands  have  the  advantage  of  being 
sometimes  overflowed  by  the  Rivers. 

jyatered  Meadows. — Many  occupiers  of  Lands,  whose 
situation  admits  of  making  Watered  Meadows,  are  become 
attentive  to  that  valuable  mode  of  improvement;  and  the 
increase  of  Watered  Meadow  Lands  is  conspicuous  of  late 
years  throughout  the  district.  Its  advantages  are  generally 
known.  However,  there  yet  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
in  this  branch  of  Hufbandry,  and  many  advantageous  situa- 
tions lie  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  (kill,  induftry,  or 
ability  of  the  tenants,  to  efFe£t  the  neceflary  work  for  apply- 
ing the  advantages  nature  has  given  to  their  Lands. 

P^nJ^.-— Pond-making  seems  to  be  far  behind-hand  among 
them,  without  which  much  of  the  advantage  of  Watering 
is  lost,  s»  the  muck  and  other  manure  washed  down  from 
the  Roads  and  Hills  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  cannot  be 
detained  for  want  of  Ponds  and  Reservoirs. 

Grains. 
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Grains.'^The  Grains  sown  in  the  distri£^  arcy  Wheats 
Barley,  Rye,  Pease,  and  Oats. 

Wheat, — The  Climate  is  not  found  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Wheat,  Except  in  the  Vales,  the  South  part  of 
the  County,  and  in  Laugharne  Marsh,  which  is  a  strong 
loam.  We  seldom  see  a  good  sample  of  Wheat  in  the 
Dillricli  and  the  quantity  grown  is  not  sufEcient  for  the 
confumptioa  of  the  inhabitants,  who  import  considerable  sup« 
plies  of  Wheat  from  England  ♦. 

JJar/fy.— Barley  succeeds  better,  and  produces  good  Crops 
in  bullc,  but  generally  ill-coloured,  and  frequently  thin* 
bodied,  owing  to  bad  harvefts  and  damp  seasons  for  opening 
and  filling  the  Grain. 

Oats. — Oats  constitute  the  moft  profitable  Crop  upon  the 
whole,  in  this  Distri(fl.  Large  quantities  arc  exported  annu- 
ally to  Bristol  ?nd  other  Markets.  The  quality  but  indifFe* 
rent,  as  the  Dealers  make  very  little  difFerence  in  price  be- 
tween a  good  or  a  bad  sample ;  and  very  little  attention  seems 
to  be  paid  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  as  to  the  Seed  or 
Soil  of  this  (jrain. 

Crops. — ^Thcre  docs  not  exift  in  the  general  Husl>andry  of 
this  County  any  regular  rotation  of  Crops.  The  general 
practice  of  Farmers  seems  to  be  that  of  sowing  such  sorts 
of  Grain,  as  they  think  the  state  of  the  soil  will  produce  > 
and  they  seldom  omit  following  the  courfe  of  tillage  until  they 
iind  the  Land  will  not  produce  any  more. 

In  some  parts  of  the  County  Fallowing  is  pra£Used,  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  parts* 


*  It  IS  to  be  underfloody  that  ^he  moisture  of  the  Climate  is  the  obje^ion  to 
raising  Wheat  Cropi»  which  do  not  succeed  well  in  very  wet  Seasons;  but  X 
have  noticed  very  excellent  Crops  of  Wheat,  In  every  part  of  the  County^  ia 
ScAsoai  favourable  to  ltd  growth  ax>d  hwesting. 

Un4er 
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Under  Fallow  Management  the  Courfe  Is : 
Wheat 
Barley 

Pease  or  Barley        Of  laic  years  Pcafc  are  not  much 
Oats.  used,  ai^d  instead  of  ilie  second 

Barky  Crop,  they  sow  in  some 
"instances  Oats. 
Oats  as  lon^  as  the  soil  will  l^cr.r  any.  It  "lay  be  expected 
that  some  account  should  l)c  invcn  of  the  Land  after  this 
treatment :  It  is  left  to  rccrvcr  («.s  the  pcv^plc  here  term  it) 
for  ten>  fifteen,  or  perhaps  twenty  years;  during  the  first 
six  or  eight  years  of  which,  up^m  light  VJ^/iand  Soil,  it  pro* 
duces  nothing  at  all ;  a  few  mifera'olc  bents  and  feeble  weeds 
excepted.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  more  than  half 
tlie  surface  of  a  good  Carmarthenshire  Farm  in  this  deplo- 
rable state* 

Some  Farmers  manure  the  Ley  with  Lime  and  Dung, 
give  the  Lard  one  ploujjhing  only,  and  sow  Wheat  on  the 
Flag  or  Furrow,  harrowing  it  well  to  cover  the  SceJ,  and 
pulverize  the  Soil. 

At  other  times^the  Ley  being  manured  in  the  Autinm,  is 
ploughed  and  left  in  tliat  suite  till  the  month  of  April  follow- 
ing, when  it  is  sown  with  Barley  at  two  earths,  and  as  many 
succeeding  Crops  as  it  will  bear. 

Fallow. — Although  these  absurd  and  injurious  pra£lices 
are  pursued  by  the  majority  of  Husbandmen  in  this  Diftriil, 
there  arc  some  to  be  found  in  it,  whofe  methods  rrc  lcf>  in- 
jurious ;  contenting  themselves  with  throes  siiccesfivc  Corn 
Crops  at  one  course  of  tillage:  and  laying  down  the  Land 
in  such  condition  afi  sometimes  produces  tolerable  Grass 
Crops  afterwards.  The  course  with  Farmers  of  this  de« 
scription  is 

Fallow  for  . .  •  • .  Wheat 

Barley 
Oats 
Clovers  and  Rye-Grass.- 

Lau^harne 
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Laugharne  Marsh. — A  considerable  tra«Sb  of  Lard,  lying 
near  Laugharne,  is  embanked  from  the  sea,  and  is  called 
Laugharnc-Marsh  ;  upnn  which  a  tolerable  regular  courfe  of 
Hufoandry  has  been  long  eftabllshed— this  Land  is  ridged 
up  ill  riug'js  ( f  about  twcnty-fect  wide,  and  as  high  as  the 
Soil'  will  bear ;  so  ?.s  to  let  the  water  fall  into  the  ReanSi 
and  ihcnce  to  the  adjacent  Drains. 

The  usual  course  of  Tillage  is, 

Manure  upon  the  Sward,  plough  and  sow  on  the  Flag. 
Wheat, 
Horsc-Ucans, 
Ijarlcy — at  three  earths. 

Sometimes  a  Crnpof  Oats  succeeds  the. Barley;  but  this 
is  not  the  rcncial  practice — the  Land  is  commonly  left  lo  lie 
in  Barley  stubble,  without  any  grass-seeds,  and  it  soon  re- 
covers its  Sward,  nnd  produces  good  Crops  of  Hay  and 
Grass.  It  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  sub-stratum  of  rich  clay, 
produced  originally,  as  I  imagine,  by  the  over-flowings  of 
the  adjoining  river  Tavc,  and  the  admixture  of  sea  sand> 
carried  over  it  by  the  influx  c»f  the  tides. 

The  singular  fertility  of  this  Soil  makes  it  an  objeft  of 
much  concern  to  the  Proprietors,  that  the  Drains  should  be 
well  attended  to,  by  regular  annual  cleansing,  which  seems 
of  late  to  have  been  rather  negledted  j  the  Water  in  the 
Drains  stands  at  present  higher  than  it  ought  to  do  from  the 
nature  and  situation  of  the  Lands;  and  will,  if  not  timely 
attended  to,  prove  materially  injurious  to  the  property, 
which  bclonjjs  principally  to  George  Penoyre  Watkins, 
Efq,  and  Lord  de  MoJitalt. 

Grc^n  Crops.'^l  observe  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
Green  Crops  in  this  Diitrici,  imong  the  Gentlemen ;  but, 
very  few  of  the  Husbandmen  are  got  in  the  practice  of  culti- 
vacing  Cabbage,   Turnip,  or  any  other  grcen-winter  Crop. 

Manure. — The  general  manure  is  Lime,  which  is  found 
in  the  Souwhcra  and  South  Eailern  parts  of  the  DiilriA,  and 
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1$  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of  it,  Northward  and  West- 
ward— indeed,  part  of  the  County  towards  Llanboidy  and 
Lbnvallteg,  is  supplied  with  Lime  from  Pembrokeshire. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  skill  in  the  general  application  of 
Lime  as  a  manure,  particuluriy  in  those  parts  of  the  county 
v/hich  lie  the  mo!l  remote  from  it — the  Lime  is  frequently  laid 
in  smiiil  iieaps  upon  ley  ground^  or  in  Land  sown  with  Oats; 
where  it  lies  several  months  before  it  is  spread  upon  the  sur- 
face and  thcii  it  has  more  the  appearance  and  texture  of  Old 
?.I  ^riar  Rubbifh,  than  of  Lime.  The  country  most  remote 
fron  Lime,  abounds  with  very  excellent  Marie  in  many 
situations. 

Bog  Soil  and  Feme,  which  arc-known  to  produce  fermen- 
tation, when  properly  combined,  arc  also  in  abundance  in 
those  parts  of  the  County. — As  there  are  many  Gentlemen 
of  enligiiicaed  minds  resident  in  the  parts  alluded  to,  I  hope 
to  find,  in  the  future  publication  of  this  Survey,  some  inge- 
nious and  satisfaflory  rcaSons,  why  none  of  these  natural 
manures  are  net  made  use  of,  in  preference  to  sending  to 
a  great  distance,   at  an  immense  expence,  for  Limir. 

The  way  of  applying  it  is  contrary  to  all  principle;  and 
unless  some  advantages  are  found  by  extensive  praflice  to 
resatfromit,  I  humbly  conceive  Landlords  would  do  well 
to  endeavour,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  correal  a 
praftice  which  appears  so  very  absurd.  May  net  Lime  be 
used  to  much  greater  advantage  by  mixing  it  hot  with  Bog- 
Stuff,  Ditch-Earth,  and  Road-Shovellings? — I  observe 
very  little  attention  paid  to  the  making  of  Dunghills  in  any 
way  I  Farm- Yard  management  is  a  i  iin;j  about  wnich  the 
Carmarthenshire  husbandman  seems  not  to  have  beftowcd  a 
thought. 

Plough. — ^Thc  Plough  used  in  Laugharne-Marsh  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  called  the  Dutch  Plough. 

A  broad  wi:;g  or  firm  ^hare,  with  a  long  taper  point, 
circular  traversing  coultcrs>  cuived  earth-board,  single  tail, 

and 


a»il  a  jlidin*  ^aujc  to  the  bram,  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
thu  furrow,  with  a  swivel  at  the  point  of  the  l'ca:ii,  torcgu- 
htc  tlic  width,  is  a  constrai^ioii  of  plough  particularly  well 
adajiLcJ  to  a  sandy  Icitn,  icntlcrcd  futEcicntly  aJhciive  by 
ail  adiiiixturc  of  river  slime. 

Tha  IMuu-hmeii  do  their  work  very  neatly  with  this 
Plough,  laying  up  their  laiiJs,  and  clearing  their  leans,  with 
sin /iihr  Jcxicriiy. 

SL-vcral  kiuJsof  Ploughs  have  been  imroducrd ;  but  there 
docs  not  seem  as  y~t  to  be  any  one  that  has  taken  a  decided 
preference  in  this  distriift;  perhaps  no  good  one  has  found 
its  way  hither;  the  light  Plough  of  Brecknockshire  is  used 
by  some;  and  the  Herefordshire,  a  heavier  Piuugh  upon  the 
same  plan,  by  others. 

Probably  the  plough  used  on  the  Shropshire  side  of 
Montgomeryshire,  and  called  there  (to  the  best  of  my  rc- 
colleflion)  the  Lomax  plough,  might  aiifwct  better  through- 
out this  county  ilian  any  others. 

I  hav:  seen  as  ncac  work  done  with  these  ploughs  as 
could  be  wi^l.ed,  on  landa  as  nearly  similar  to  the  generality 
of  Carmarihcivshire,  as  can  be  imagined.  Stones  arc  found 
to  obstruct  the  ploughs  of  all  countries ;.  therefore  the  ob- 
jciflion  made  by  people  of  this  diftri£t  to  wing  share  ploughs, 
holds  good  every  where.  The  fait  is,  very  little  pains  are 
bestowed  by  the  generality  of  farmers  in  clearing  the  stones 
from  their  arable  lands  j  and  we  often  see  more  expence 
incurred  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  ploughs  and  harrows^  owing 
to  stones,  than  would  clear  the  land  .completely  from  thoit 
incumbrances. 

The  Plough  of  this  dislri<5l  is  m  awkward  a  thing  as 
can  be  imagined— a  share  like  a  wed^e— a  straight  stick 
instead  of  an  earth  board— smd  altogether  ill-contrived,  and. 
un5t  for  the  purposes  of  neat  ploughing.  I  do  not  recol!e£l 
to  have  seen  any  where  such  bad  ploughing  as  is  common]/ 
observable  in  thu  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Pem- 
broke. 
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llarrcws.^^Thc  common  Harrow  of  the  distriA  is  not 
better  than  the  plough.— It  docs  not  pulverize  the  soil  with- 
out excessive  labour,  and  going  over  the  ground  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  a  place,  I  apprehend  the  Crabb  Harrows  of 
SufTolic  would  do  the  work  better  at  three  or  four  times 
going  over  than  these  do  at  ten  or  twelve;  and  the  intro- 
du£tion  of  them  may  be  a  matter  of  much  advantage  to  this 
district. 

Carts. — ^The  common  Welch  cart  is  a  bad  one,  but  of  late 
years  a  very  excellent  sort  of  cart  has  been  introduced  among 
the  farmers  about  Llandillo,  and  is  getting  into  general  use  in 
diat  part  of  the  county — the  wheels  are  well  set,  so  that  the 
weight  lies  upon  a  perpendicular  spoke — the  body  short  and 
broad ;  and  of  a  curved  form,  so  as  to  give  the  load  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  axle-tree — the  body  answers  the  purposes 
of  carrying  manure,  coals,  &c.  and  with  the  aiKiition  of  a 
thripple,  it  ser/es  for  carrying  hay  and  corn.  This  well- 
contrived  cart  is,  I  undcrftand,  getting  more  and  more 
into  use  ;  and  as  a  better  sort  of  carriage  for  farm  purposes 
in  this  hilly  country  can  hardly  be  contrived,  it  is  hoped  the 
intelligent  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  district  will  adopt  it. 

These  carts  arc  drawn  by  three  horses,  one  in  the  shafts 
and  two  a-breast,  which  seems  to  be  an  advantageous 
meth'^  -^  of  using  them. 

Since  the  introducSlion  of  turnpike  roads,  the  husbandmen 
of  this  county  prefer  using  horses  inftead  of  oxen  in  their 
carts  for  going  loog  distances,  which  they  think  answers 
better,  and  seems  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  rural  oeco- 
nomy  of  this  diflridt;  the  old  method  of  working  two  oxen 
and  two  horses  in  a  team,  still  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the 
distriwl,  more  or  less ;  and  in  all  strong  work  upon  a  farm, 
or  near  home,  the  ox  seems  to  be  an  useful  draught  beaft. 

The  oxen  work  in  a  yoke  in  pairs,  and  the  horses  abreast 
before  them.     Some  gentlemen   work  their  oxen  length- 
ways  in  harncfs,  which  is  said  to  anfwer  very  well  -,  but 
2  the 
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the  .cxpcnce  of  equipiiig  an  ox  team  in  this  manner,  seem*'  ■ 
to  bar  its  bcin^  brruglit  so^n  into  general  practice. 

IVaf^l^otts. — Waggons  seem  ill-calculated  for  the  business 
of  farming  in  most  parts  of  the  county;  3  few  are  kept  by 
gcntlerncii  of  fcnunc,  and  the  carriers  upon  the  great  loads 
ufe  tliem. 

ihdgin^  Tools. — The  hctJging  tools  are  convenient 
enough)  anil  the  Libourcrs  work  up  the  sod  facing  of  tlie 
he.'ges  very  neatly.  The  reaping-hook  is  not  so  expedi- 
tious, or  so  c;tpablc  of  making  clean  work  as  the  sickly, 
but  the  foimcr  i^  still  in  common  use  here. 

Seed  Time  and  llarvesl. — ^Thc  usual  times  of  sowing  the' 
different  grains  raised  in  this  distriifl  are. 

Wheat  ....  Oi5tober,  and  early  in  November. 
Beans    ....  February,  early  in  the  month. 

Peas Ditto,   but  later  in  the  month. 

Oats March,  and  early  in  April. 

Barley  ....  April,  and  early  in  May. 
The  corn  harvest  differs  widely  in  the  diSercnt  parts  of- ■ 
the  county. 

In  the  Vales,  and  all  Southern  aspcQs,  the  corn  is  lipe 
early  in  August,  if  the  weather  proves  tolerably  dry—and 
towards  the  middle  of  August,  the  harvest  in  these  situK'- 
tions  becomes  general. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county,  the  corn  harvest 
is  commonly  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later. 
The  hay.harvcll  is  as  various  as  that  of  com. 
In  the  Vales,  they  begin  mowing  the  latter  end  of  June — 
in  the  Upland  farms  about  the  middle  of  July— and  among 
the  mountains  not  till  August. 

Inclosed  Lurids. — In  a  country  of  so  unequal  and  diversi-. 
iicd  a  surface  as  Carmarthenshire,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  tolerable  precision  of  the.  proportions  of  inclosed  and- 
uninclosed  lands.  By  the  conversation  I  have  had  with, 
gemlcmen  residing  in  all  quarters  of  the  county^  together 
C  a  whti. 
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■witii  ny  own  knowledge  of  if,  ths  result  seems  to  be  a& 
follows : 

I'jicing  into  calculation  the  great  extent  of  country,  from 
Cdrinnrihcn  wc.--tu-ard  to  Mldrym,  LlanlioiOy,  and  LUn- 
glw)-dwin,  anil  from  thence  by  the  borders  of  Pembrokeshiic 
to  the  sea,  along  the  coast  to  Loughors,  uji  that  river  to 
Llanedy  Forest,  and  baclt  again  to  Carmartlicii,  includes  a 
coyntry  almost  wholly  inclosed.  Again,  calculate  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Va'c  of  Towy,  from  Carmarthen  to  Kilycum 
beyond  Llandovery,  with  all  the  lesser  Vcles  branching  out 
of  it,  and  the  inclosed  lands  stretching  up  ihc  sides  of  hills 
from  these  Vales }  a  vast  trafl  of  inclosed  country  from 
the  rixcr  Cych,  in  the  North  "West,  along  the  river  Tiwy 
Eaftward,  by  Newcastle  Emlyn,  to  beyond  Lampeter  Pon- 
stephcn.  Add  to  thefe  extensive  trails  the  various  inclosed 
distrifls  of  less  note.  In  different  parts  of  tha  Country,  and 
it  brings  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  ^bout  two  thirds  of 
the  County  is  inclofed. 

Size  ef  Incloiures. — The  inclosures  of  this  district  arc 
finiU  in  proportion  to  the  farms,  and  frequently  ill-shapcd. 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  county  where  the  inclo- 
surcs  were  so  irregularly  shaped  as  in  this  distrivl.  I  appre- 
hend this  deformity  arose  from  ihe  slow  progress  of  incio- 
siiig  in  former  times.— When  the  major  part  of  tlic  faims 
were  open,  small  portions  of  Land  were  occaflonally  fenced 
in  for  the  purposes  of  tillage,  and  probably  'A-ithouc  much 
ii^garJ  to  llie  form  of  the  plot :  in  process  of  time,  these 
fences  grew  so  thick,  as  to  be  found  useful  for  fbeherliig 
the  live  stock,  and  on  that  account  were  preserved — the 
inclosures  of  more  modern  date  arc  regular,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  farms  i  and  I  apprehend  much 
benefit  would  result  from  a  more  regular  arrangement  of 
the  oU  inclosures,  by  pulling  many  of  them  down,  and 
erecting  others,  so  as  to  divide  the  land  into  better  propor- 
tions.   It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty 

little 


Kttle  crooked  awkward  ficlJs  upon  a  farm  of  fifty  or  sixly 


acres. 

Ci/mjnoit  Field. — I  do  not  know  of  any  considci  ai-lc  extent 
of  o[>cii  common  iicM  land  in  ihc  county. 

Advantage  of  indoiin^. — No  difference  of  opinion  arise* 
as  to  the  uiilityof  inclosing  in  general  throuohout  this  dif- 
iriifi  1  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  population  is  conside- 
rably increased  thereby. 

The  value  of  the  land  increases  by  being  inclosed,  in 
proportion  to  ihc  subsequent  treatment  it  receives;  but» 
upon  an  average  it  is  thought  to  be  more  than  double  its 
original  value. 

M'aiU%. — Upon  the  calculation  alreadymadeof  the  inclosed 
lunds  in  the  distri<^t,  it  remains  for  observation,  that  one- 
third  of  it  is  unincloscd  and  wafle.  Many  of  these  exten- 
sive Wastes  are  not  common  \  they  are  appurtenant  to  the 
adjacent  estates,  but  for  want  of  dividing  ihem  among  the 
tcnantry>  no  inclosure  takes  place. — Of  170,066  acres  of 
Waste  Lands,  about  one-half  may  be  deemed  capable  of 
cultivation  at  a  reasona.ile  expcnce,  viz.  85,333  *crcs,  and 
the  other  half  not  capable  of  such  cultivation,  by  reason  of 
\Vt  elevation  or  other  diiHculties. 

Wastti  how  depastttTed.~-T\\tia  Wastei  are  now  depas- 
tured by  the  occupiers  at  large,  within  the  several  manors 
to  which  they  belong,  without  sttnt;  and  are  thereby  ren- 
dered of  little  value  to  the  community;  at  least  ttiey  are  not 
so  produi^ive  at  if  some  rule  was  established  for  regulating 
the  depasturing  of  them. 

Stocks  of  small  sheep  are  kept  upon  most  of  the  htlU.  and 
a  few  infitrior  cattle  and  horses  upon  some:  but  the  highest 
hills  do  not,  as  I  am  informed,  keep  any  stock  during  the 
rigorous  seasons  of  winter. 

IVaiies  how  improvable. — I  presume  the  best  methods  by 
which  the  Wastes  could  be  improved,  maybe  to  divide  and 
iiiclofc  ihcm,   allotting  to  lords  of    manors,    and  persons 

liaving 
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having  common  rights,  according  to  tlielr  rcspeiiivc  inte- 
rests; anJ  making  compensation  to  the  tcnantrvj  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  they  may  be  found  to  sustain  by  being 
deprived  of  the  pasturage  cf  the  commons. 

The  turf  upon  many  of  these  wastes  is  a  kind  of  public 
stock)  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  lordfhips  pay  the 
lord  of  the  manor  an  acknowledgment  for  the  privilege  of 
digging,  and  thereby  supply  themselves  with  fuel  at  an  easy 
expence;  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  let  all  such  turf  bogs 
remain  uninclosed,  and  subjedt  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  devised  for  their  future  management. 

After  being  inclosed,  these  waftcs  may  be  let  to  the  occu- 
piers of  adjacent  farms,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  and 
the  powers  of  the  tenants.  Those  who  have  no  adjoining 
lands,  will  probably  find  their  account  in  ereding  suitable 
buildings,  and  Idling  their  allotments  in  separate  holdings,, 
taking  care  to  bind  the  tenants  to  improve,  by  proper  ma- 
nuring and  a  judicious  succession  of  crops,  previous  to 
sowing  grass  seeds. 

Planting  Forest  Trees  in  many  parts  of  the  wastes,  may 
be  practiced  with  good  efFeft.  In  situations  sheltered  from 
the  west  winds,  and  where  loose  rocks  and  large  stones 
render  the  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  oak,  afli,  beech,  fyca- 
more,  and  all  the  fir  tribe,  grow  very  well.  In  some  of 
these  situations  the  land  is  moist,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
to  the  growth  of  elm,  alder,  asp,  and  v/illow. 

The  opinions  of  proprietors  of  estates  in  this  county 
seem  to  be  unanimous,  that  nothing  a£is  so  strongly  in  pre- 
venting the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  ts  the  great  ex- 
pence  which  generally  attends  the  present  mode  of  obtaining 
authority  to  divide  and  inclose  them,  by  applying  for  an  a6l 
of  parliament  upon  every  occasion  of  that  sort.  People 
of  small  fortune  dread  the  expence  of  these  applications  so 
much,  that  they  will  rather  permit  their  interests  in  waste 
lands  to  lie  dormant)  than  subject  themselves  to  the  greater 

incon- 
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inconvenience  of  an  cxpence  they  are  not  alvirays  able  to 

bear. 

To  remove  this  difRculty  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  beneficial  undertakings  in  which  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  could  engage.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  persons  I  have  talked  with  on  this  subjeft 
arc  of  opinion,  that  an  acl  should  be  passed  to  empower  the 
Custos  of  each  county,  with  the  magistrates  assembled  at  the . 
Michaelmas  Quarter  Sefilons,  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
ilivide  and  inclose  any  waste,  upon  the  application  of  the 
majority  of  proprietors  in  value,  under  their  hands  and  seals. 
Such  commissioners  to  be  persons  no  wise  interested  in  the 
Wade  proposed  to  be  inclosed  j  and  having  been  previouHy 
chofca  by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  held  within  the  manor  or  parifli  in  which  the 
v/aste  lies,  by  notice  given  on  the  church  door  of  such  parish, 
for  three  successive  Sundays,  (during  divine  service)  next 
previous  to  the  day  of  meeting. 

Such  powers  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  invest  com* 
missioners  with  -,  and  proper  instructions  and  regulations,  as 
to  the  making  the  allotments  and  paying  the  expences,  may 
be  enaclcd,  so  as  to  answer  (it  is  presumed)  all  the  purposes 
at  prcfcnt  co  be  obtained  by  separate  a£ls.  It  is  generally 
believed  in  this  country,  that  such  an  &£t  of  parliament 
would  be  the  means  of  inclosing  every  acre  of  waste  land  in 
Soutli  Wales  (capable  of  cultivation)  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  cominiffioncrs  may  alfo  be  empowered  to  make  such 
regulations  for  depasturing  so  much  of  the  waste  lands  as 
may  be  deemed  unfit  for  cultivation,  as  they  think  needful; 
and  likewifc  to  direct  the  manner  of  protecting  plantations  of 
forest  trees,  and  the  cutting  of  peat  for  fuel.  The  greatest 
proprietor  of  waste  lands  in  the  county,  is  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
Golden  Grove;  wholb  lordfhips  are  of  extraordinary  extent, 
and  many  of  them  exercise  regal  rights  at  this  day;  bein^j 
part  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Lancafler. 

I  regret 
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I  regret  not  being  enabled  to  give  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  these  lorJships. 

Bishops  and  Clerical  liodus. — If  the  a<Sl  went  to  empower 
bishops  and  clerical  bodies,  to  exchaiige  and  inclose  their  land 
lying  in  open  common  fields,  or  otherwise  intermixed  with 
other  properties,  the  church  revenues  wouid  be  increased  in 
numberless  instances,  and  the  property  preserved  from  many 
encroachments  and  curuilments  to  which  it  is  now  fre* 
quently  liable.  , 

Price  of  Labour. — Labourers  arc  paid  ten-pence  a  day, 
furnishing  their  own  diet,  in  fummer,  and  eight-pence  in  the 
winter  monihsj  throughout  the  Vale  of  Towy  and  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  county. 

Towards  the  Northern  and  Western  parts,  and  among 
the  mountains,  the  price  is  two-pence  a  day  lefs..  Some 
people  diet  their  labourers,  and  others  keep  a  cow  for  them, 
or  a  few  sheep,  and  then  the  wages  are  in  proportion  to 
these  advantages. 

In  mowing  and  harvest  time,  the  men  are  allowed  diet  and 
beer  in  some  places,  and  beer  only  in  others  ;  and  the  mow- 
ing is  frequently  done  by  the  acre,  from  a  shilling  to  eighteen 
pence,  with  beer. 

Women  do  a  good  deal  of  harvest  work,  and  are  paid  in 
general  about  two-pence  a  day  less  than  the  men. 

Hours  of  Laiour.'^Thc  hours  of  labour  arc  generally 
from  six  to  six,  with  half  an  hour  at  breakfaft  and  an  hour 
at  dinner. 

In  harveft  time,  they  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
sun- set  9  or  so  as  to  reach  the  houfe  and  eat  their  suppers 
before  it  grows  quite  dark. 

In  winter  the  labourers  come  to  their  work  at  sun-rising, 
and  continue  as  long  as  they  can  see,  having  eaten  their 
breakfast  before  they  come  to  work ;  and  taking  a  reasonable 
time  to  dinner. 

Zr^^^i.— Thi  wages  of  hired  servants  are  varipuss  in  the 
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Vales  and  Southern  parts  the  following  may  be  taken  a^  the 

general  rate  of  wages  by  the  year : 

First  Ploughman j1.  aos.  to  6L    6s. 

Second  Ditto.  •••••••  4U    os.  to  4K  ios« 

Boy • il.  IDS.  tp  ftl.    OS. 

Dairy^M  lid  .•••.•••  »  4!.     4s.  to  5!.     £S< 

Uiidcr  iAdid •  •  •  2l.    os.  to  2l.    ^ 

The  northern  and  weftern  partSy 

Firft  Ploughman  ....•••  ^I.    os.  ta  5L  xos*. 

Second  Ditto  •••»•••••  3L    os*    to    4U    os* 
Boy •  •  •  •  il.     OS.    to     il.  aos, 

Dairy-Maid 3U     os.     to     4!.     4s. 

Under  Maid  •...:••••  al.    os.    to    el.    js. 

JSraznx.— The  gentlemen,  and  those  among  the  fanners  who 
are  in  good  circumstances,  begin  to  be  attentive  to  the  art  of 
draining ;  for  the  pradice  of  which  this  county  affords  an 
ample  Held,  It  is  observable,  however^  that  this  useful  branch* 
of  agricultural  improvement,  is  but  lodiiTerently  underftood^ 
in  the  distrift.  • 

It  frequently  occurs  to  one's  observation,  that  much  un» 
•  neceflary  expence  is  occasioned  by  a  superabundance  of 
drains.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  drains  cut  in 
all  directions  through  a  Bog;,  and  it  is  nnatter  of  surprize,, 
that  the  incficiency  and  absurdity  of  such  a  pra^ice,  should 
escape  the  notice  of  any  one,  who  professes  to  consider  the 
causes  of  these  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  laying  out  a  piece 
of  land  for  draining  i^,  the  cause  of  its  being  wet,  whether 
it  is  owing  to  springs  issuing  from  the  higher  ground,  or  to  a 
general  moist  and  oozy  bottom;  the  attentive  observation 
of  an  experienced  drainer  will  decide  this '  important  point 
with  great  accuracy. 

If  springs  occasion  the  land  to  be  boggy,  the  draia 
should  be  cut  through  the  eye  of  each  spring,  or.nather 
on    the   higher    side    of  that  part    of  »the   land,    ^where 

n  .    ..:  .(he 


fhe  eFTe^  of  the  Water  is  visible  ^  the  ilcpth  of  this  drain 
must  depend,  upon  the  depth  at  which  the  spring  or  pipe 
of  water  lies  in  the  earth  j  in  gcr.cral  about  three  Icct 
or  three  and  a  half  will  reach  it;  and  your  drain  may  be 
sunk  about  four  or  six  inches  below  the  the  p:ps,  in  order  to 
get  the  complete  command  of -the  water,  and  prevent  its 
communication  with  the  lower  InnJ^^— the  width  of  the 
drain  may  be  proportioned  to  the  flow  of  Water — about  two 
feet  \<ridc  at  the  top.  and  nine  inches  in  the  bottom,  is 
commonly  found  equal  to  die  purpose  of  dniining  a  spring 
bog  of  several  acres. 

Slone  Drains, — ^1'he  beft  materi;il  Cor  filling  tliis  drain  is 
field  stones,  which  should  be  laid  in  the  bottom,  by  hand,  so 
as  to  form  an  open  sough,  or  gutter,  to  convey  the  water  oft; 
throwing  the  stones  in  promiscuously,  seems  a  bad  method, 
as  it  will  often  happen,  that  a  stone  or  two  may  fall  into  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  in  such  a  position,  as  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  water,  and  tlien  your  drain  becomes  full,  and 
the  bog  continues  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  reclaim  it. 
After  forming  a  sough,  by  laying  small  stones  at  the  sides, 
'  and  large  ones  over  them,  the  drain  should  be  filled  promis- 
cuously to  the  lower  edge  of  the  surface  soi!,  cither  with 
stones,  furze,  or  aquatic  brushwood — il-.t-n  a  covering  of 
straw  or  rushes  will  be  necessary  to  nrcvent  the  soil  from 
■  felling  among  the  stoncF,  which  would  x-  v;ry  apt  to  choak 
the  drain,  and  after  that  the  soil  n'ay  Lnj  'lirown  in;  care 
muft  be  taken  in  laying  this  drain,  so  that  it  may  not  have 
too  much  or  too  little  fall;  an  easy  current  i:   the  safest, 

'  because  a  rapid  stream  is  apt  to  break  up  \.-2  't>«:wni  of  the 
drain,  and  the  gravel  being  carried  along  W'tl.  the  water, 

-  may  form  a  lodgement  in  some  part  of  the  sougi;,  iind  choak 
it;  on  the  other  hand,  too  sluggish  a  current  admits  of  the 
growth  of  a  green  slime  in  the  sough,  which  is  oficn  iiiju- 

'  rious.' 

£riuA-^M</i)r«tfU/— Land  once  drained  in  this  manner 

'  is  dnined  for  ever  ^  but  \Tbcre  sttnics  cannot  be  got,  the 
X  drain 


rain  may  be  Riled  with  willow,  alJcr,  asp,  or  bet-ch  boughs, 
t-liich  arc  exceedingly  duriblt  if  put  into  the  ilrain  grceii» 
r  before  the  sap  is  dricJ ;  but  if  they  arc  sufTcrcil  to  become 
ry,  and  then  laid  under  ground,  a  rapid  decay  is  the  con^ 
cqucnce: 

i  have  seen  willo-A'  taken  out  of  a  bog  after  lying  there 
hirty  yc.irs,  :.iid  its  b.irk  was  as  ficsh  and  -'appy  as  if  it  hai 
le^-'ii  recently  cut  fiom  the  hedge;  and  it  is  well  known, 
h.it  beech  Uid  tjreen  in  the  n-ater,  will  continue  sound  for 
or  any  length  of  time. 

There  is  more  art  rcipiircd  in  working  a  wood  ^ouyb, 
han  most  people  nrc  aware  of.  Laying  the  wood  along  the 
rain,  Is  not  the  thing,  even  if  it  be  made  into  faggots  so  as 
0  lye  at  some  diitancc  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  it  is 
iiot  to  be  dcpenced  upon;  for  if  any  part  of  the  fide  of 
the  drain  slips,  the  faggot,  lofing  its  support,  sinks  to  the 
bottom;  and  the  drain  shortly  becomes  uselcfs. 

The  coiTipletc^t  method  I  have  yet  known,  is  tJ  cut  the 
strongcfl  wiUowS)  or  ctlicr  af^uatlc  brushwood,  into  lengths 
of  about  twenty  inches,  and  place  them  alternately  in  the 
drain,  with  one  end  again(t  one  fide  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  leaning  againft  ihi?  opposite  side. 

By  clasping  your  hands  togethcr,and  cxtendingthc  fingers 
between  each  oth;r,  my  meaning  will,  perhaps,  be  clearly 
under fl cod. 

'  Having  plaf  ed  the  strong  wood  in  this  manneri  I  fill  the 
space  left  between  them  on  the  upper  side  (at  between  the 
palms  of  the  bands  wiicn  clasped)  with  the  small  brushwood^ 
upon  which  a  few  rulhes  or  ftnw  being  Utd»  as  before 
mentioned  thu  work  is  done. 

Lands  rendered  boggy  by  a.  general  moifture  in  the  under 
stratum,  may  be  treated  in  a  ditFerent  manner. 

Fence  Draining.— 'VJ^cn  inclosing  as  well  as  draining  is 
required,  dr;^ins  made  with  an  easy  fall  across  the  land,  and 
the  outcast  thrown  on  the  lower  side,  and  faced  next-  the 
drain,  with  tv/o  or  three  courses  of  tod,  make  a  neat  and. 
effc&uid  fence. 

D  a  Thc& 
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Thefe  drains  should  always  be  cut  so  deep  as  to  reach  the 
-water  stratum,  which  is  a  gravelly  substance  generally  found 
under  the  clay.  About  four  feet  wide  at  top,  three  feet  deep, 
and  nine  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  makes  a  good  drain 
fence.  The  top  of  the  fence  may  be  planted  with  quick,  or 
sown  with  furrc,  which  if  kept  down  by  cutting  it  every 
two  or  three  years,  makes  an  excellent  fence. 

In  lands  of  this  sort,  where  fencing  is  not  required,  the 
drains  may  be  made  and  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
recommended  for  draining  springs:  but  care  should  be  taken 
in  either  cafe,  to  sink  down  to  the  water  stratum  *. 

I  have  observed  upon  several  gentlemens  demesnes  in  this 
county,  that  the  benefits  of  draining  have  been  lost,  for  want 
of  attending  to  the  water  stratum ;  without  which  the  money 
spent  in  labour^  might  as  well  have  remained  In  the  owner's 
pocket;  getting  through  the  soil  into  the  clay,  and  drawing 
o(F  a  little  surface  water,  is  but  a  feeble  effort  at  draining  ; 
and  yet  this  has  been  done  by  some,  who  give  themselves 
credit  for  wonderful  sagacity  in  this  branch  of  rural  oec<K 
jiomy. 

£;nbankments.— The  fennsof  this  distrii^  lye  near  the  coast 
about  Kidwelly  and  Llangennech,  and  arc  of  considerable 
;  extent ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  overflowed  by  spring 
tides ;  and  on  that  account  called  salt  marshes.  Laugharne 
marsh,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Tave  river,  has  already  been 
mentionedy  as  a  valuable  tinGt  of  excellent  land.  Why  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  embank  and  drain  the  other 
marshes,  which  consist  of  a  soil  equally  valuable,  is  matter  of 
much  surprize ;  especially  as  most  of  those  marshes  may  be 
embanked  at  a  very  moderate  expence,  since  the  tide  does 
jnoc  rise  to  any  considerable  beighth  over  them. 

*  Ulioifl  of  this  tort  fie  rtry  flat  ^  it  it  better  to  make  open  dnins,  doped  to 
the  width  of  tix  or  elghc  fut  no  each  iide,  to  prevent  their  falling  together  j  aad 
aUb  to  admit  the  pattnge  of  Beafti,  Seu 
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I  was  i;ifomicJ,  by  an  intelligent  person  who  lives  in  thit 
part  of  \]\i  country,  thnt  a  hink  six  feet  high,  woulil  be  fully 
adequ.ur,  to  resist  any  tii^es,  by  which  those  marshes  are  over- 
flowed; upon  tliis  statement,  I  have  calculated  the  cxpcnce. 
of  tmbanking  the  Carmarthenshire  marshes,  at  ;;1>"U[  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  per  yard  long;  from  wlilch  any 
proprietor  may  easily  calculate  the  cxpcnce  of  an  embank- 
ment i  adding  about  twenty  per  cent,  for  sltillful  assistance  In 
setting  out  and  sui^erintending  the  work. 

Should  any  embankments  take  place,  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  one  c<;sential  thing  in  the  construction  of  them  ; 
that  is,  to  make  the  sod  facing  on  each  slope  of  the  bank,  at 
a  pitch  of  forty-five  degrees. 

Many  embankments  have  been  made  more  steep,  but  they 
arc  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  the  iSlion  of  the  water 
against  them.  An  embankment  made  upon  the  principle 
here  recommended,  will  b{^st  resist  the  water  ;  which  in  that 
case,  a£ls  with  cijual  pressure  horizontally  and  perpendicu- 
larly, and  in  stormy  weather,  upon  high  tides,  the  waves  will 
not  have  so  much  power  upon  a  slope  of  this  tort,  as  against 
a  bank  of  ne^jly  an  crc6l  side. 

Sluices. — In  making  the  sluices^  care  should  be  taken  to 
set  the  sills  so  low,  as  to  give  a  quick  outfall  from  the  main 
gout  or  drain*  through  the  sluice  gatei  in  order  that  no 
weeds  nor  obstru£tions  may  lodge  between  the  gate  and  the 
StU,  and  thereby  adtnit  so  much  water  as  to  become  dangerous 
to  the  lands  within— the  drains  should  be  of  such  a  depth,  as 
diat  the  water  may  always  lie  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  land  i  otherwise  it  will  be  liable  to 
produce  rushes  and  sedges. 

fenns.~-la  a  country  where  labour  is  cheap,  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  such  valuable  XizQs  of  land  as  these  manhes 
may  be  made>  should  be  left  in  so  unproduAtve  a  state  as 
they  now  are. 

There  is  a  considerable  traA  of  fenn  land  between 
Carmartben  and  St.  Clears,  capable  of  being  drained  at  a  rea- 

soaable 
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sonablc  cxpcncCy  and  smaller  trafls  of  similar  land  are  to  be 
mc:  v/ith  in  rarious  parts  of  the  county. 

ircods.-^The  prodigious  havock  'that  has  been  made  of 
ktc  years  among   the   woods  of  Carmarthenshire  is   truly 


alarming. 


From  being  a  well  wooded  country,  it  is  now  bcconlc  the 
reverse  ^  and  the  stock  of  timber  is  dimin!s!iing  so  rapidly, 
that  a  very  few  years  will  probably  reduce  the  inhabitants  to 
great  straights  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary  article. 

The  vast  quantities  of  timber,  which  every  part  of  the- 
county  produced  till  of  late  years,  seems  to  have  begot  in 
the  proprietors  an  indifFcrence  as  to  the  proteAion  of  their 
woods,  from  which  too  many  of  them  have  not  yet  recovered. 

But  surely  the  approaching  scarcity  is  a  circumstance  suf- 
ficiently important  to  awakea  the  most  torpid  to  a  proper 
sense  cf  their  future  interests ;  and  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
wished,  that  every  proprietor  of  woodlands  in  this  county, 
would  follow  the  few  examples  to  be  met  with  at  present,  cf 
fencing  their  coppices,  and  promoting  their  future  growth  by 
every  possible  means. 

The  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  this  distri(3,  render  it 
in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber. 

Forest  trees  of  all  sorts  thrive  well  here,  particularly  on 
the  slopes  of  hills  sheltered  from  the  south  west  wind,  and  in 
the  vales;  of  which  the  extensive  and  valuable  woods  about 
the  seats  of  Lord  Dynevor,  Mr.  Vaughan,  of  Golden  Grove, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  afford  undeniable  proof. 

In  a  country  thus  favorable  to  the  growth  of  so  ornamen* 
tal,  so  useful,  and  so  necessary  an  article,  is  it  not  to  be  re- 
gretted that  its  cultivation  should  be  negle(£led  f  and  every 
one  interested  in  the  future  prosperity  of  this  valuable  county,, 
must  perceive  the  advantages  of  using  all  possible  endeavours 
to  keep  up  the  stock  of  timber. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  nurseries  for  raising 
&>rest  trees  for  sale,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  a 
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;mt  iJcmatiJ;  perhaps  an  unJcrtiking  of  ihi^  tort,  under 
:lic  encouragement  of  the  genilcmcn  of  the  country,  might 
jc  proJuiflivc  of  the  happiest  cffciSts,  by  giving  opportunities 
;o  proprietors,  who  wish  to  improve  their  estates  by  planting, 
,0  suppiy  themselves  with  forest  plants  at  an  e.i^y  cxpcicc. 

Some  seedlings  nrc  purchased  in  boxes  i,o\n  the 
London  and  other  nurseries ;  but  the  high  price  of  the  land 
ind  hibour  in  those  puns,  occasions  ihc  pUiits  to  be  su 
:rowded  in  the  nurseries,  that  when  tlicy  come  to  be  set  out 
n  more  exposed  situations,  they  do  not  often  thrive  to  the 
atisfdiHion  of  the  planter. 

Peoples  Turn  Jor  Improvement. — The  people  of  this 
country  in  general,  for  there  arc  many  exceptions,  arc  not 
forward  in  receiving  improvements  in  agriculture.  They  ail 
acknowledge  the  advantage  of  improving  the  soil,  and.  yet 
very  few  praflise  it.  When  you  come  to  examine  their 
motives  for  a  conduct  so  opposite  to  prudence,  they  tell  you, 
they  arc  afraid  to  let  the  land  go  out  of  tillage  in  good 
heart,  lest  their  landlord  should  raise  their  rent  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease;  and  they  are  afraid  of  adopting  English 
fashions  into  their  mode  of  farming,  lest  their  neighbours 
should  laugh  at  them. 

Such  are  the  apologies  commonly  made  by  these  people 
for  the  worst  sort  of  rural  management  that  can  be  conceived ; 
and  how  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  class  of 
people  here  alluded  to,  seems  very  difficult. 

Certainly,  a  work  so  desirable,  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  attention  and  good  condu^l  of  the  landlord  towards  the 
.  tenant  in  the  first  place  ;  and  by  a  proper  regard  to  his  en- 
gagements, on  the  tenants  part,  in  the  next. 

In  hopes  some  abler  hand  will  point  out  better  methods  for 
promoting  the  general  improvement  of  the  soil  of  this  district, 
I  shall  now  venture^  though  with  much  diffidence,  to  rccom> 
'  meod  what  strikes  me  as  most  likely  to  introduce  amendment.  ■ 
Supposing  a  gentleman  possessing  &n  extensive  property, 
occupied  by  a  numerous  tenantry^  was  to  iitXtSt  one  or  ^wo 
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of  tSc  most  traitalile,  honest  and  industrious  farmcis  upon 
any  connected  traft  of  the  eiUtc.  Suppose  upon  a  farm  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

The  farm  beiii?  set  up  with  a  proper  farm  yard,  a  moderate 
»izeJ  barn,  a  stable,  with  a  granary  over  it ;  ox-housc,  cow- 
house, wain-house,  calves-cott,  and  piggery ;  with  a  slied  on 
the  west  side  to  shelter  the  )'ard,  and  for  the  outlying  cattle  to 
run  under  in  severe  weather.  Hedges,  gates  and  ways  of 
communication  in  good  trim,  the  farmer  begins  his  operations, 
and  raises  the  first  year,  ten  acres  of  turnips;  also  such  corn 
crops  as  he  finds  the  farm  in  plight  to  receive. 

By  a  proper  consumption  of  his  turnip  crop  and  strifl  at- 
tention to  the  collecting  of  manure,  he  will  get  together  a 
good  btxiy  of  dung  and  compost  for  the  ensuing  year;  and 
may  then  increase  his  green  crops,  so  as  to  establish  a  regular 
course  of  tillage  husbandry. 

I'he  proprietor  of  this  farm,  or  his  agent,  is  supposed  to  be 
*x]\  skilled  in  the  management  of  green  crops,  and  the  suc- 
cessive growth  of  earn  crops;  to  be  a£iive  and  diligent  in 
instruAing  this  farmer  through  the  whole  management 
of  his  farm;  to  see  from  time  to  time,  that  he  keeps  a 
regular  and  just  account  of  his  expenccs  and  receipts;  and 
that  every  thing  is  conduAe-i  upon  frugal  principles.  With- 
out this  attention,  no  good  can  be  expeiSed  to  result 
from  the  trial.  At  the  'end  of  a  few  years,  it  will  appear 
whether  the  hrmer  has  benefitted  or  lost  by  this  mode  of 
cultute ;  and  his  neighbours  will  have  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  whole  business  carried  on  by  a  roan  of  their 
own  rank,  vAiOse  reports  they  may  receive  with  confidence. 
If  they  find  the  new  method  has  turned  out  more  profitable 
than  their  own,  taking  into  consideration,  the  improved  state 
uf  the  soil,  there  may  be  good  hopes  tiie  system  vnll  be 
adopted  by  all  of  diem.  The  tillage  course  established  upc« 
this,  farm  is  intended  »  a  preparation  for  laying  down  the 
major  part  of  the  lands  In  pj^turcs,  as  fait  as  they  become  fit 
for  thjt  purpose. 
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Something  like  this,  would  convince  people  of  the  utility 
or  loss  of  the  green  crop  system ;  and  the  farmers  would  be 
satisfied  wFih  the  report  their  neighbour  gave  of  the  result  of 
his  trial.  Gentlemen  of  fortune,  trying  experiments  upon 
their  own  demesnes,  do  not  afford  that  satisfactory  kind  of 
!  example  to  a  neighbourhood  in  general,  which  is  necessary  to 

j|  I  instru<5l  their  tenants.     Remarks  are  always  made  with  refe- 

rence to  the  landlords  powers.  A  neighbouring  former  says 
"  I  could  farm  like  my  landlord,  if  1  had  his  purse." 

In  constructing  farm  buildings,  the  stridest  regard  should 
be  paid  to  oeconomy ;  the  buildings  should  be  just  large 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  and  no  more — ereCled  upon 
the  cheapest  plan  possible  :— built  firmly,  and  well  secured 
against  tlie  efiedls  of  storms  f  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  a» 
W  may  be,  the  expence  of  future  repairs.     An  ostentatious  dis- 

play of  buildings,  disheartens  a  farmer  who  is  to  engage  in  at 
considerable  share  of  the  future  expence  of  keeping  them  up^ 
and  such  ought  never  to  be  built  upon  farms  intended  to 
be  let. 

Situation  of  Farm  Houses. -^Thc  situation  of  farm  houses  ia 
'  this  distrid  is  frequently  very  bad.     They  are,  in  many  in- 

stances, built  in  low  bottoms ;  and  in  others,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  land.  Each  of  these  inconveniencies  should  be  studi- 
ously avoided  in  all  future  creClions  of  this  sort ;  and  also 
another  inconvenience,  which  has  of  late  years  crept  into  this 
country ;  namely,  that  of  ereCling  farm  houses  upon  situations 
too  elevated  and  exposed. 

Three  things  should  direCl  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  & 
farm  yard ;  water,,  shelter  and  centricity.  Wherever  this 
combination  of  conveniencies  can  be  found,  is  the  proper  situ- 
ation to  build  upon — avoid,  if  possible,  a  western  exposure;. 
which  in  this  district  is  the  most  distressing  wind  we  have  to 
guard  against.  In  a  farm  yard  lying  to  the  south  east;  and 
shclteied  by  the  buildings  from  the  west  and  north,  the  cattle 
always  thrive  best.     It  generally  happens,  that  a  stream  of 
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watcrr  may  be  brought  to  tHc  situation  on  which  you  wish  to 
ercwt  your  farm  yard  ;  a  good  pond  should  always  be  made  at 
the  lower  side  of  the  yard,  to  reserve  a  stock  of  water  for 
watering  the  meadov^-s  below;  the  profits,  resulting  from  such 
a  conveniency,  are  too  obvious  to  need  further  remarks. 

It  is  observable  in  this  country,  that  breeding  cattle  and 
/lairying,  arc  the  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  scil«^d 
climate.  The  soil  is  naturally  disposed  to  produce  grass ; 
and  the  dampness  of  the  air,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  a  combination  of  advantages  in  grazing,  which  points 
out  this  county  as  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of 
stock  and  the  fruits  of  the  pail.  Corn  is  not  a  certain  pro* 
duce  here,  nor  arc  there  at  all  times  suflicicnt  demands  for  it 
in  such  quantities,  as  to  induce  husbandmen  to  make  it  their  ' 
principal  obje^ 

A  judicious  mixture  of  dairy,  breeding  and  tillage,  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  climate,  tlic  soil  and  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Having  already  remarked,  that  the  agricultural  practice  of 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  consider- 
able influence  upon  their  inferior  neighbours,  I  might  mention 
many  instances  of  very  excellent  farm  management,  among  the 
gentlemen  of  different  parts  of  the  county,  in  support  of  this 
opinion. 

Among  the  best  examples  of  a  regular  system  of  husbandry, 
established  upon  an  extensive  scale,  is  that  of  Talliaris 
Demesne,  which  is  now  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment, under  the  personal  diredlion  of  the  proprietor ;  whose 
knowledge  of,  and  attention  to,  the  various  branches  of  the 
farm,  are  producing  the  most  desirable  effeAs ;  in  bringing  a 
soil,  to  which  nature  has  not  been  very  bountiful,  and  art  still 
less  so,  to  a  very  high  degree  of  cukivation,  under  as  judici- 
ous and  well  conducted  a  course  of  modern  agriculture,  as 
has  at  any  time  fallen  within  my  observation. 

Lands,  which  heretofore  were  of  very  inferior  quality,  but 
now  producing  the  finest  crops  of  cabbage  and  turnip,  with 
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iiccessiDiis  of  corn  and  grasses,  by  means  of  methods  which 
very  fjrmer  may  aJopt  if  he  will;  holJ  out  sufiicicnt  cx- 
mplcs  fxr  ihc  iitiiutioi)  of  a  country ;  hat  so  it  is,  that  in 
lis,  as  well  as  some  other  counties  of  Wales,  no  example, 
lowcver  feasible  and  obvious,  is  found  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
nication  among  the  peasantry;  otherwise,  the  specimen 
jst  mentioned  would  ere  now  have  produced  the  happiest 
fFefls,  in  the  neighbourhooii  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour 
!ioiiway. 

Sloc/i. — The  horned  cattle  claim  the  first  consideration  in 
his  district,  as  they  arc  the  most  important  to  the  farmer. 

Horned  Cattk. — The  original  blaclc  breed  of  the  country, 
is  the  most  prevalent  j  and  is  a  short  bodied  coarse  Icind  of 
beisti  on  the  mountains,  these  cattle  are  very  small ;  and  Irv 
the  vales  and  better  lands,  they  get  up  to  larger  sizes  i  but 
are  almost  every  where  ill  shaped,  and  unprofiuble  to  the 
pail.  Many  arc  the  kinds  of  horned  cattle,  which  the  gentle- 
man of  this  county,  fivith  a  very  laudable  zeal)  have  intro- 
duced in  order  to  amend  the  breed  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  kind  has  taken  the  lead  in  3  decided  degree. 
The  long  horned  Leicestershire,  the  Herefordshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Glamorganshire,  and  Pcmbrolcct'iirc,  have  all  had  their 
day  with  particular  gcnilemen  ;  and  each  kind  seems  to  have- 
been  the  favourite  at  different  periods.  The  best  opinions  on 
the  subject,  seem  to  concur  in  declaring,  that  no  good  cross- 
bas  yet  taken  place  in  the  count}'  to  any  considerable  extent,, 
and  that  aJl  the  original  breeds  hitherto  introduced,  are  im- 
proper  to  stock  the  distridh 

Further  trials  may  probably  fix  this  matter  upon  a  proper 
basis  \  and  whether  the  cross  between  the  Pembrokeshire- 
heifer  and  Herefordshire  bull  will  prevail  or  no^  must  be- 
left  to  future  experience  *. 

•  An  Utdliecnt  gcnlkauB  of  CarmwtbeniLiM,  ktdjr  t^  m>  thb  craw  b  the-. 
fiTounte  in  Hcicfordthire  ai  tU)  time  ;  ud  Ii  callc4  (lA  lb<  owdcn  phruc  «f 
Wct<lci))  Utc  (tack  breed  of  tlut  Mratry, 
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It  is  a  ver}'  general  opinion  in  Carmarthenshire,  that  some* 
thin^  ought  to  be  done  towards  improving  ti.cli  cattle  in 
siliapc,  size,  and  milk. 

'  5Ar<?^.— The  sheep  upon  the  mountains  of  this  district,  are 
the  native  stock  of  the  country;  and  weigh  from  nine  to 
eleven  pounds  a  quarter  when  fat.  The  wool  from  a  pound 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds  per  sheep. 

It  is  apprehended  no  cross  could  be  introduced,  for  increas- 
ing the  size  or  wool  of  these  sheep,  as  the  lands  on  which 
they  live  would  not  support  a  larger  breed. 

In  the  vales  and  upon  inclosed  upland  farms,  crosses  from 
larger  breeds  are  introduced  and  succeed  very  well.  The 
Rycland  Herefordshire  breed,  the  Dorset,  and  the  Gloster- 
shire  Would  kinds,  arc  found  to  answer.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  conceive  the  latter  kind  are  best  adapted  to  the  generality 
of  farms  in  this  county. 

A  wether  of  about  sixteen  pounds  a  quarter,  that  will  cut 
four  pounds  of  wool,  is  best  calculated  for  these  markets ;  and 
is  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  sized  sheep  that  can  be  pro- 
pagated here. 

.  Rot  in  Sfuep.'-^'The  rot  in  sheep  is  not  common  in  this 
distri^.  The  farmers  bordering  upon  the  marshes  about 
Kidwelly  and  other  pnrts,  are  cautious  to  keep  their  sheep 
from  the  marshes  in  dewy  mornings ;  at  which  times,  they 
say,  the  sheep  are  apt  to  get  the  rot  more  than  in  dry  weather. 
1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information,  as  to  the 
species  of  grasf^es  these  Lands  produce;  and  it  may  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  land  owners,  to  cut 
some  sods  from  the  marshes,  and  remove  them  to  some  moist 
situation  to  produce  their  seed  stems,  by  which  the  kinds  may 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Probably  the  morning  exhalations 
of  the  marshes  may  be  more  injurious,  than  the  grasses  they 
produce. 

Horses.^~-Thc  breed  of  horses  is  not  much  attended  to  by 
£irmers ;  the  general  smallness  of  the  farms,  seems  to  operate 
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igainst  rearing  colts,  by  confining  the  farmer  to  such  narrow 
iinits,  th^[  he  has  no  run  for  idle  stock;  hU  co(vs  and  wor^- 
ng  oxen  occupy  all  the  land  he  can  spare  to  lye  under  grass  ; 
md  whilst  the  present  desiruftive  method  prevail ;,  of  cxbaust- 
ng  the  soil,  and  letting  it  remain  a  series  of  yeari  to  recover, 
vc  may  not  hope  to  see  any  considerable  improvements  made 
n  the  breed  of  horses.  In  genera!,  the  few  colts  reared  in 
his  distrifl,  arc  surved  and  checked  in  their  growth,  for  want 
if  proper  keep.  Many  gentlemen  and  a  few  formers,  are 
jetting  into  better  breeds  of  horses,  both  tor  the  saddle  and 
Iraught,  Particularly  In  the  vale  of  Towy,  where  you 
cc  good  teams  upon  many  fjrms,  and  a  better  kind  of  saddle 
lorse  than  were  observable  some  years  past.  Blood  stallions 
ire  brought  every  season  from  the  English  counties ;  and 
lra«£ht  stallions  from  Herefordshire  and  other  countries;  but 
jrceding  from  good  horses,  is  not  yet  become  general. 

Sa'ine. — The  farmers  appi:ar  net  sufficiently  attentive  ta 
the  breed  of  swine — a  narrow,  short,  prick-eared  kind,  is  ob< 
scrvablc  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  Several  gentlemen 
have  better  sorls;  and  a  cross  of  the  Berkshire  breed  may  be 
seen  in  some  places. 

A  few  pigs  are  always  profitable  upon  a  (arm  ;  and  those 
sorts  that  will  thrive  most  in  a  given  time,  are  dearly  the 
bcstj  it  therefore  behoves  every  one  concerned  in  this  species 
of  stock,  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed. 

Butter. — Salt  butter  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  article  of 
great  importance  to  this  distrid  i  there  seems  to  be  some  re- 
gulations oeccssary  to  check  the  fraudulent  pra>^iccs  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  package  of  salt  butter,  in  this  as  well  as 
other  counties  of  South  Wales ;  by  which  its  chara<5ter  is 
much  impaired  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom  to  which 
it  is  sent. 

I  presume,  if  Inspcftors  were  appointed  at  every  sea  port 
where  butter  is  shipped,  to  examine  its  quality,  and  mark  each 
ftrkin  according  to  the  class  to  which  it  belonged,  viz.  First, 
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second,  and  third ;  a  spirit  of  emulation  v7ou!J  arise  among 
the  dairy  women ;  and  every  one  would  strive  to  produce 
butter  of  the  best  equality.  The  worst  sort  may  be  marked 
as  grease  and  put  at  a  price  accordingly;  by  which  means  the 
dirty  slut,  who  packs  bad  and  rancid  butter,  would  find  her 
tricks  frustrated;  and  the  honest,  cleanly  dairy  woman  wouldv 
be  rewarded  for  her  care  and  neatness. 

The  farmers  name  and  place  of  abode  may  be  marked  upoir 
each  firkin.  The  inspector  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  per 
firkin,  for  his  trouble  of  boring,  examining  and  marking  the 
quality  of  the  butter;  and  a  penalty  inflidted  upon  him  for 
neglect  or  fraud,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Such  other  matters  as  might  be  thought  necessary,  would 
occur  ia  the  course  of  framing  an  A£t  of  Parliament,  for  this 
salutary  and  necessary  purpose ;  in  which,  great  helps  may  be 
drawn  from  a  perusal  of  the  laws  now  in  force,  for  regulating 
the  package  of  salt  butter  in  Ireland^ 

Corn  by.  jyirigiL-^Thc  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  our 
corn  dealers  buy  oats  and  other  corn  for  exportation,  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  growth  of  good  grain ;  it  is  a  common  pra£tice 
with  many  of  them,  to  give  one  general  price  for  the  respec- 
tive grains,  without  proper  regard  to  the  quality.  If  grain 
w*as  sold  by  weight,  instead  of  by  measure,  the  improving 
farmer,  who  takes  care  to  sow  good  seed  in  well  prepared 
soil,  would  receive  a  just  compensation  for  his  pains,  and  the 
bad  one,  who  attends  to  neither  of  those  important  points,  may. 
be  stimulated  to  amend  his  practice. 

The  great  variety  of  soils  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  arc  interspersed,  renders  it  a  difEcult  task 
to  point  out  the  particular  sort  of  improvement,  to  which  each 
is  adapted.  The  only  extensive  trzSt  of  regular  soil,  is  in  the 
celebrated  Vale  of  Towy ;  and  even  there^  the  quality  varies* 
considerably. 

Every  occupier  before  he  begir.s  to  improve  a  piece  of 
land^  will  concidcr  the  quality  of  its  soil)  and  for  what  purpose 
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t  seems  finest.  There  Is  one  line  of  comluAi  whtdi  tceim 
o  iJcciJctily  np^ilicablc  to  ihc  Vale  Uiids,  tiiat  I  presiinn:  no 
lifFcrciicc  of  opinion  can  exist  upon  so  obvluiis  a  mayeri 
iamcly>  that  of  laying  down  ihc  lands  for  grass,  and  occupying 
he  whole  in  dairy  and  breeding.    ' 

t'aie  ofToiuy. — It  is  mortifying  to  see  the  fine  lands  of  the 
/ale  of  Towy  and  other  fertile  trails  of  this  disirti^,  driven 
ly  the  plouch  to  the  most  deplorable  stitc  of  5icrillt)';  more 
han  half  the  Vale  seems  reduced  to  this  condition;  and  much 
)f  its  surface  may  be  seen  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  whilst 
jdjoining  lands  of  precisely  the  same  quality,  arc  cloathed 
with  a  pleasing  and  profitable  verdure. 

Insiances  of  better  management  may  be  seen  among  the 
gentlemen — the  fine  pastures  and  meadows  about  Lord 
Dynevor's  residence  at  Dynevor  Castle ;  and  the  extensive 
trafts  of  rich  land  belonging  to  the  demesne  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
of  Golden  Grove  i  with  those  of  many  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Vale  of  Towy  and  other  parts  of  the  distrii5l,  arc  sufficlenc 
proofs  of  the  capability  of  improvement  this  county  possesses. 
/Jflj'ry.— I'artial  improvements  are  to  be  seen  in  moft 
quarters  of  tlie  count]r>  among  people  who  have  the  good 
sense  to  know  the  advantages  of  keeping  their  lands  in  good 
heart.  Of  dairy  farmers,  there  are  but  few  who  confine 
diemselves  to  that  profitable  branch  of  rural  managementi  as 
one  instance  of  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  farmj  properly  so 
called}  I  can  venture  from  my  own  observation,  to  point  ou^ 
as  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  the  prafiicc  of  Mr*  Philipps>  of 
Court  Henry}  this  gendeman's  attentive  and  skilful  manage- 
ment has,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  brought  his  lands  and 
stock  to  a  degree  of  improvement  fast  approaching  to  perfec- 
tion; and  as  a  proof  that  the  prejudices  of  the  ordinary- 
farmers  in  che  Vale,  are  gradually  giving  way  to  the  convic* 
tion  of  reason^  several  of  them  (with  a  degree  of  candour,  I 
could  hardly  have  expelled)  readily  acluowledge  Mr.  Pbilipps's 
managemcat  is  better  than  thein.      .    . 

I  have 
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I  have  conversed  with  many  of  these  people  at  different 
times  and  asked  them  why  they  do  not  pursue  a  mode  of 
farming  so  obviously  advantageous  and  applicable  to  their 
soil.  The  cxpencc  and  risk  of  a  corn  crop,  where  such  quan- 
tities of  rain  prevail,  aad  where  much  of  the  land  is  liable  to 
floods;  are  obstacles  to  tillage  husbandry,  which  they  all 
admit ;  but  the  evil  they  complain  of,  is  want  of  capital  to  pay 
their  rcnts>  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  laying 
down  their  lands  in  grass,  and  until  it  recovers  its  sward  and 
becomes  produ£live.  The  faA  is,  the  people  have  impove- 
rished the  soil,  and  the  soil  in  its  turn  has  impoverished  them, 
and  amply  revenged  the  wrongs  it  suffered  by  the  farmers ', 
put  a  sloven  upon  ever  so  rich  a  soil,  in  ever  so  good  condi- 
tion ;  let  him  impoverish  his  farm,  and  I'll  answer  for  it,  the 
farm  will  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  impoverish  him, 
unless  he  runs  away  from  it. 

VaU  Lands.'^Since  the  ready  penny  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal motive  with  the  generality  of  Vale-farmers,  for  continu- 
ing a  pra^lice  they  know  to  be  wrong;  may  it  not  be  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  proprietors  of  such  lands,  to  adopt 
some  plan  for  obviating  the  difficulty.  Suppose  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  landed  property,  was  to  let  a  farm  upon  a  new 
lease,  and  remit  for  the  first  three  years,  the  rent  of  so  much 
of  the  land  as  appears  to  have  been  driven  by  the  plough,  and 
conscquen  Jy  not  in  a  state  to  become  immediately  profitable 
under  grass;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  an  increase  of  rent 
might  commence,  rising  yearly  in  due  proportions,  until  the 
whole  farm  becomes  fully  improved ;  and  then  to  continue  at 
the  rent  agreed  upon,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term«  By 
something  of  this  sort,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  ready 
penny  to  answer  the  landlords  demands  would  be  done  away; 
and  the  farmer  would  feel  himself  gradually  rising  into  wealth 
arid  comfort. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  the   Vale  lands^ 
because  I  think  them  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  agricul- 
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Cure  of  the  county  at  large.  Difficulties  majr  be  seen  and 
objciSlions  started;  but  I  humbly  presume,  steady  perseverance 
may  remove  them  all— the  landlord  would  be  sure  to  receive 
in  the  end,  what  he  sacrificed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
lease ;  and  the  tenant  would  no  longer  be  struggling  with  dif- 
ficulties, which  by  the  present  impoverishing  practice,  are 
daily  accumulating  upon  him. 

All  the  strong  loams  of  this  county  produce  good  grass^ 
when  laid  down  in  proper  condition.  The  method  of  doing 
this  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  particular  detail ;  every 
Carmarthenshire  farmer  knows,  that  if  he  manures  and  ploughs 
his  land  well,  and  afterwards  forbears  to  run  it  out  of  condition 
by  too  many  corn  crops,  it  will  become  good  grass  land. 

In  dry  loamy  soils,  artificial  grasses  may  be  sown  with  suc- 
cess on  lands  intended  to  be  laid  down  for  pasture  or  meadow; 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  natural  grasses  of  the  Vales  may  not 
be  preferable  to  any  other  sorts.  Cow  grass,  Dutch  clover, 
and  the  fine  rye  grass  or  darnel,  seem  to  be  a  desirable  mix- 
ture for  producing  an  early  sward. 

Where  this  soil  is  found  to  be  shallow,  it  produces  excellent 
crops  of  barley  and  oats,  with  profitable  returns  of  artificial 
grasses  ;  and  by  keeping  it  in  a  proper  course  of  tillage,  with 
intervening  green  crops,  it  answers  very  well ;  whilst  the 
other  parts  of  the  farm  are  kept  in  grass  for  the  dairy  and 
rearino;  business  *. 

In  many  parts  of  the  county,  a  strong  loam  is  found  upon  a 
clay  moist  bottom  ;  most  of  these  lands  have  an  easy  slope, 

•  The  culture  of  rape  for  spring  fodder,  is  perhaps  the  best  sort  of  green  cro» 
for  the  generality  of  farms  in  this  county ;  and  I  have  great  confidence,  that  if  it 
was  once  introduced  and  iu  benefits  known,  the  pradice  would  become  gCKcral. 
Rape  maybe  managed  to  great  advantage  with  very  little  expenoe,  and  it  thrives 
vastly  well  in  thii  moUt  climate  without  much  care  or  labour.  A  pietc  of  rougli 
land  pared  and  burnt,  manured  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  lime,  and  town  with 
rape,  affords  an  excellent  crop.  Barley  succeed.1  well  after  it— then  clover-^thca 
oats  i  or  with  a  slight  dressing  of  muck,  or  compoiC  of  lime  aad  hog  earth,  birky 
oaay  be  sown  wliliout  a  doubt  of  lucceu. 
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io  a«;  to  render  the  draining  of  them  che^p  and  profitable.  An 
useful  kind  of  fence  drain  may  be  made  upon  such  lands,  at  a 
small  expcnce.  Let  a  morassy  piece  of  ground,  lying  with  an 
^asyor  quick  descent,  be  inclosed  by  making  an  open  trench 
at  the  upper  side,  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  land.  Let  this 
be  six  feet  wide  at  the  top,  three  feet  or  three  and  a  half  deep, 
and  eighteen  inches  wide  at  bottom,  neatly  sloped  at  the  sides  ^ 
a  sod  facing  on  the  lower  side  of  the  trench,  three  feet  high> 
and  all  the  outcast  of  the  drain  thrown  behind  the  sods  }  this 
gives  a  complete  fence,  which  may  be  planted  with  willow  or 
alder,  or  sown  on  the  top  with  furze,  according  to  the  situation 
and  the  will  of  the  owner  i  care  must  be  taken,  so  to  conduct 
the  fence  drain,  as  to  give  it  a  fall  to  each  or  one  side  of  the 
inclosure.  The  side  fences  will  also  be  made  in  the  same 
Bianner,  and  one  or  two  cross  drains  of  tlic  same  sort,  may  be 
made  to  divide  the  field  (if  necessary)  into  smaller  classes. 

Lands  thus  drained,  generally  require  paring  and  burning 
the  first  year  i  in  order  to  destroy  the  coarse  surface,  which  is 
exceedingly  laborious  to  pulverize  by  the  plough  and  harrow. 

The  labour  after  paring  and  burning  is  easy;  and  the  ashes 
produced  thereby,  with  about  six  common  cart  loads  of  lime 
to  each  zctCf  make  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  crop  of 
wheat,  cole  seed  or  turnips;  after  which  the  only  error  to  be 
avoided,  is  that  of  taking  too  many  successive  corn  crops> 
before  the  land  is  laid  dbwn  in  grass. 

The  peaty  soils  upon  moist  bottoms  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  in  general,  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
tp  ridge  the  land  up  in  ridges  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet 
wide ;  always  ploughing  to  the  back  of  the  ridge,  by  which 
means  the  rean  becomes  a  drain  to  each  ridge ;  but  this  must 
,not  be  done  with  the  first  crop,  if  you  sow  wheat,  as  k  will 
require  to  be  laid  in  small  xidges  to  stand  the  winter,  in  order 
to  keep  the  roots  of  the  corn  dry ;  io  all  succeeding  crops,  the 
large  ridge  may  take  place. 

Having  spoken  of  the  common  plough  of  the  distriA  as  a 
very  bad  obc^  it  may  be  expected  I  should  recoounend  a  better. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  best  ploughs  I  have  seen  in  Wales,  arc  in  use 
about. Machynlleth ;  and  were  brought  there  from  that  of 
Sliropshirc,  which  adjoins  Montgomeryshire  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  share  is  sharp-pointed  and  winged,  the  earth 
board  curved  and  plated  with  wrought  iron;  it  has  two 
handles,  which  gives  complete  power  to  the  holder— the 
whole  plough  is  compa<2,  light  and  firm-^it  turns  as  neat  a 
furrow  as  can  be  imagined  and  is  calculated  for  all  sorts  of 
ground  (hilly  as  well  as  level)  better  than  any  other  plough  I 
have  yet  seen  in  Wales.  In  all  free  soils  tolerably  level,  the 
light  Suffolk  plough  v/ith  one  handle  dispatches  a  great  deal  of 
business  very  neatly,  and  saves  the  expence  of  a  driver,  as  it 
is  drawn  by  two  horses  a«>breast.  The  common  obje£tion  to 
English  ploughs  in  this  county  is,  that  they  do  not  work  v/ell 
among  stones ;  it  is  true  that  a  man  used  to  .a  particular  sort 
of  plough^  may  Rnd  it  suit  his  band  better  among  stones,  than  a 
plough  he  is  a  stranger  to  $  but  in  fa£t,  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  large  stones  in  the  arable  lands  of  this  country;  and  if 
they  were  picked  every  time  the  land  is  stirred,  either  by  plough 
or  harrow;  the  objeflion  to  good  ploughs  and  the  difficulty  of 
good  ploughing  would  soon  be  removed. 

Field  Siones.^-^Thc  surveyors  of  turnpike  roads  and  the 
parochial  surveyors  of  highways,  would  essentially  serve  the 
country,  by  repairing  the  roads  more  generally  with  field 
stones;  and  the  expence  of  gathering'them,  if  done  by  women 
and  children  at  so  much  a  load,  would  frequently  be  less  than 
digging  a  bad  sort  of  material  called  rabb,  in  the  neighbouring 
quarries.  A  load  of  field  stones  is  better  than  two  of  rabb  for 
service. 

Good  Tenants  ^;/c^ara^<f</.— Nothing  promotes  improve* 
ment  in  a  country  more,  than  giving  proper  encouragement  to 
improving  tenants  who  keep  their  farms  in  neat  order  and 
their  soil  in  good  condition;  wherever  a  landlord  perceives 
such  progress  upon  any  of  his  farms,  I  humbly  presume  he 
cannot  promote  his  own  interests  better,  than  by  holding  out 
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all  reasonable  assistance  to  the  industry  of  the  farmer.  Whea 
his  lease  cxpireS)  it  is  an  a£l  of  equal  justice  and  policy  to  give 
stch  a  tenant  a  substantial  proof  of  the  preference  he  holds  in 
his  landlord's  esteem  ;  if  larger  offers  are  made  for  the  farm 
than  it  may  be  fairly  deemed  worth,  they  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to^  it  is  dangerous  to  let  a  tenant,  whose  good  ma- 
nagement you  are  not  confident  of,  come  upon  a  farm  that  has 
been  put  into  good  condition;  the  man  who  has  improved  it,, 
as  more  likely  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  his  former  labours, 
and  to  keep  the'lands  up  to  what  he  has  brought  them  to ; 
indeed,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  estates  of  gentlemen  who  treat 
their  tenantry  with  moderation  and  candour,  are  much  more 
produ^ve,  than  those  of  other  proprietors  whose  condudl  is 
harsh  and  severe. 

Collieriej.^~*The  collieries  in  this  county  are  rich  and  ex* 
tensive.  Several  years  ago,  a  spirited  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted by  the  late  Thomas  Kymer,  Esq.  who  possessed  an 
extensive  coa!  estate,  lying  upwards  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea  port  of  Kidwelly ;  which,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the 
port  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  was  of  little  or  no  value. 

Kidwelly  CanaL-^Mr.  Kymer  obtained  an  Aft  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  making  a  canal,  with  proper  railways  and  wharfs, . 
for  conveying  the  produce  of  these  collcries  to  the  shipping; 
and  superintended  the  execution  of  the  whole  plan,  which  was 
completed  in  a  stile  tliat  rcflcds  the  highest  credit  on  the 
cnterprizing  spirit  and  steady  perseverance  of  the  proprietor. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  gentleman  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  commendable  exertions,  which 
I  understand  have  turned  out  very  beneficiaL  to  bis  surviving 
sisters,  the  Miss  Kymers,  of  Kidwelly. 

An  extensive  canal  is'now  projefting,  under  the  patronage 
of  many  gentlemen  of  high  respeftability  in  this  county ;  to 
conunence  at  the  Port  of  Loughor,  and  cross  the  country 
through  or  near  the  collieries,  mines,  and  lime  works  of 
iondcbye,  to  the  Vale  of  Toyry  near  Llandilo;  and  up  that 
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Tale'to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  extensive  and 
rich  lead  mines.  This  canal  promises  great  advantages  to  the* 
adventurers,  and  will  be  productive  of  infinite  good  to  the 
neighbourhood  at  large;  by  conveying  fuel  and  manure  to 
those  parts  that  now  stand  in  need  of  them;  and  aiFording  a 
ready  outlet  to  the  mines,  coals,  and  other  produCUons  of  the 
country. 

Pdring  and  Burning^.^-^ln  the  hilly  parts  of  the  county  * 
paring  and  burning  is  a  very  common  pradice,  not  with  any 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  but  the  contrary*  The 
common  method  of  bringing  a  piece  of  rough  land  into  til« 
lage,  is  to  pare  the  surface  by  a  broad  mattock  or  hoe.  When 
the  sods  are  sufEciently  dried,  they  are  thrown  in  heaps  and 
burnt ;  the  ashes  are  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  land, 
with  sometimes  the  addition  of  lime.  The  tillage  process 
then  commences  in  all  its  terrors— -the  soil  obtains  no  quarter 
from  the  unrelenting  plougman,  who  pursues  a  succession  of 
corn  crops,  until  the  land  is  totally  exhausted,  and  then  he 
takes  his  leave  of  it;  permitting  it  to  rest  for  a  scries  of 
years,  until  it  is  thought  so  far  recovered  from  the  eiFcAs  of 
his  industry,  as  to  engage  him  in  some  further  exertions  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Provisions* — The  price  of  provisions 'fluftuatcs  consider- 
ably* in  this  distridt — from  tlie  middle  of  July  to  Christmas, 
grass  beef  and  mountain  mutton  become  plentiful,  and  are 
generally  bought  for  about  three  pence  a  pound.  Venl  is 
sometimes  cheaper ;  I  mean  such  of  it  as  is  fit  to  be  called 
meat,  for  there  is  no  inconsiderable  quantity  brought  to 
market,  the  description  of  which  would  be  disgusting.  Pork 
may  be  classed  in  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton. 

After  Christmas,  the  markets  rise;  and  butchers  meat 
becomes  about  four  pence  or  four  pence  halfpenny  per  pound, 
and  continues  so  until  mountain  mutton  and  grass  beef  come 
in  and  the  price  falls. 

"Fresh  butter  is  in   Summer,  eight-pence  a    pound — in. 
Winter  nine-pence  or  ten  pence.    Wheat  is  often  very  dear 
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in  this  ccunty-^the  quantity  grown  is  not  eo^iial  to  the  con- 
sumption. 

Of  Barley  and  oats  they  raise  a  suporabundancc,  the  prices 

•now  arc 

Wheat...    5>.    od.     to    5s,     6JL  Winchester  bushel. 

Barley  .  •  .  es.   lod.     to     3s.     Qd. 

Oats  ....  IS.  lod.  to  88.  3d. 
The  wheaten  flour  consumed  in  this  dlstridb,  was  for  the 
most  part  imported  from  Bristol— the  obvious  disadvantage  of 
this  traffic  induced  a  gentleman  of  Carmarthen  to  ere<St  a  mill 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sack  flour;  an  undertaking  which 
promises  infinite  advantage  to  a  great  extent  of  country,  by 
encouraging  the  farmers  to  grow  wheat  in  greater  quantities, 
and  holding  out  to  them  a  steady  market  for  it;  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  will  be  great  gainers,  in  as  much  as  they 
may  now  be  supplied  with  flour  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  hereto- 
fore.  The  poor  also  will  be  benefitted  by  the  establishment 
of  this  mill,  which  supplies  them  with  houshold  bread  flour  at 
a  lower  rate  than  they  can  procure  it  through  any  other 
channel ;  and  as  a  mill  has  not  been  eretSlcd  with  any  view  to 
monopoly,  and  is  condu£^ed  upon  the  fairest  principles,  it  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  warm  support  of  every  well  wisher  to  this 
country.  The  proprietor  of  this  beneficial  strufture,  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Lloyd. 

i?(?<iij.— Carnurthcnshire  is  more  interested  by  turnpike 
roads,  than  any  part  of  South  Wales  I  have  traversed.  In 
travelling  through  this  country,  one  feels  much  regret  that 
many  of  the  roads  made  some  years  ago,  are  ill  contrived ;  by 
being  laid  out,  in  numerous  instances,  very  injudiciously;  and 
not  by  any  means  in  such  convenient  lines  as  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  capable  of;  the  early  made  roads  have  been 
found  to  be  too  narrow,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  be 
kept  in  repair,  by  reason  of  the  carriages  being  constrained  by 
the  limited  width  of  the  road,  to  travel  in  one  and  the  same 
track  i  which  has  occasioned  the  roads  thus  circumstanced  to 
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0e  worn  out  so  rapidly  as  to  baffle  all  endeayours  to  keep 
them  in  proper  repair. 

The  grc.u  inconvenience  of  this  mismanagement  has  long 
been  felt,  and  is  now  remedying ;  by  widening  the  road  be- 
tween Carmarthen  and  Saint  ClearSi  and  some  others  in  the 
county. 

The  salutary  cfTeAs  of  this  improvement  are  so  obviouSi 
that  it  is  hoped  the  Trustees  of  all  the  old  roads  will  adopt  it. 

The  turnpike  roads  of  modern  date  are  better  contrived,  and 
in  general  of  a  proper  width  and  well  formed,  which  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed,  to  the  knowledge  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
have  acquired,  by  experience  in  road  making ;  and  to  the  as- 
sistance of  persons  possessed  of  praAical  skill  in  such  works* 

The  good  cfFcdls  of  turnpike  roads,  it  is  hoped  will  induce 
gentlemen  in  every  part  of  the  distrid,  to  exert  themselves 
towards  amending  and  widening  the  bye  roads,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  improvedf  carts  and  other  carriages 
into  general  use. 

Farm  Houses  and  Offices^r^Thc  state  of  farm  houses  and 
&rm  offices  in  this  district,  is  for  the  most  part  very  defeAive» 
Many  of  the  farm^  that  have  b<;en  taken  into  the  landlords 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  improvem*»nt,  ar«  w«ll  established 
with  buildings  and  rtlicr  conveniences  i  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  in  very  sad  condition  in  this  respeft,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  an  English  farmer  to  conceive  tlie  shifts  and 
contrivances  made  use  of,  as  substitutes  for  proper  accommo- 
dations. 

Farm  Bui/ding.-^The  present  method  of  binding  tenants 
by  their  leases,  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  at  their  own 
cost,  and  to  find  all  materials  for  the  purpose,  does  not  ap- 
pear quite  so  advantageous  to  landlords,  as  may  be  thought  on 
a  superficial  view  of  the  measure.  .  At  least,  this  kind  of 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  may  probably  be  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  most  of  our  farm 
st;Eu<Stures  i  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  appear  upon  mature 
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consideration  to  be  ultimately  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
land  owners  of  this  distrid* 

The  covenant,  by  which  the  whole  repairs  are  thrown  upon 
the  tenants,  occasions  our  farm  buildings  to  be  very  generally 
ncglc£led  -,  no  country  exhibits  more  wretched  conveniencies 
for  farm  uses,  than  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  this  distri(5L 
Very  few  convenient  farm  yards  are  to  be. met  withy  and  the 
dang  heap  is  commonly  left  to  chance,  more  than  to  any  me- 
thodical course  of  management.      It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
to  see  the  straw  from  the  barn  door,  thrown  promiscuously 
in:o  a  lane  or  highway  passing  by  the  farm  buildings,  where 
it  is  left  to  chance,  and  its  soak  water  frequently  runs  away, 
without  any  attention  to  the  improvement  it  would  produce 
upon  grass  land.     The  out  door  stock  of  cattle,  &c.  are  per- 
mitted to  ramble  at  large  during  Winter,  over  the  whole  farm ; 
by  which  all  the  advantages  of  making  dunp;  by  a  well  regu- 
lated straw  yard  are  lost*     When  the  season  for  manuring  his 
land  arrives,  the  farmer  scrapes  every  handful  of  scattered 
dung  he  can  find,  but  feels  himself  much  straightened  in  that 
valuable  article,  from  his  inattention  to  the  making  of  it  during 
the  Winter.     Many  sensible  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
arc  aware  of  the  inconven<«*ncip^  arising;  from  this  mode  of 
laying  all  repairs  upon  the  tenant— not  one  tenant  in  ten  will 
keep  his  buildings  in  proper  repair,  or  cred  such  new  ones 
as  his  business  requires  i  if  landlords  proceed  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  such  covenants  by  course  of  law,  the  tenants 
ruin  is  the  consequence ;  and  it  happens  frequently,  that  when 
the  lease  falls  in,  the  landlord  must  expend  two  or  three  years 
rent  in  repairing  the  premises,  or  let  the  estate  at  an  under 
value,  in  consequence  of  a  new  Tenant  taking  the  repairs 
upon  himself.   Some  landlords  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  leases 
were  so  framed  as  to  engage  the  tenant  to  do  all  workmanship 
and  carriage  for  repairs,  and  new  creations ;  and  the  landlord 
to  provide  all  unwrought  materials,  the  husbandry  of  the  die- 
tziSt  would  be  greatly  improved  and  the  landlords  interest  not 
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ni^ired  thereby.  If,  where  old  leases  exist,  the  tenant  was 
o  allow  the  Undlord  Jive  per  cent,  for  the  monies  expended 
n  providing  materials  for  new  buildings,  I  believe  much  good 
vould  resale  to  both,  by  such  measures}  the  face  of  the 
rountry  would  soon  wear  a  better  countenance  >  the  posses- 
lioii  of  convenient  and  comfortable  stru^ures*  would  bring 
he  tenantry  to  a  neatness  in  the  management  of  their  &rm(, 
ind  raise  ihcir  minds  above  the  make-shift,  beggarly  habits^ 
vhich  too  many  of  them  now  practise.  It  it  meant  that  the 
andloril  should  alwayi  be  consulted  as  to  thecxtciir,  situation,, 
and  strui£tute  of  the  buildings. 

JaasiS. — The  term  of  the  leases  commonly  granted  upon 
lands  in  this  di$trii£lr  is  fo''  three  lives,  and  the  life  of  the 
survivor. 

The  lands  are  always  Icit  at  racic-rent,  there  being  no  in- 
stance  that  I  know  of,  of  Icasei  granted  Lp«n  fines — except 
church  lands. 

The  tenant  covenants  to  keep  the  houses,  fences,  gates,  &c- 
&c.  in  repair  during  the  term ;  and  to  deliver  them  so  re- 
paired at  the  end  thereof.  Also  to  bear  and  pay  all  rates, 
taxes,  assessments,  and  impositions,  ai  well  parliamentary  a* 
parochial. 

Not  to  plough,  or  otherwise  break  up  any  meadow  Iand> 
belonging  to  the  farm,  without  the  landlord's  consent  in  writ- 
ing i  or  to  pay  an  additional  rent,  in  case  be  infringes  thif 
covenant. 

Not  to  suU  or  dispose  of  any  dung*  hay^  straw,  corn  in  the 
straw,  or  compost  produced  upon  the  lands ;  but  to  expend 
the  same  upon  the  premises,  in  a  proper  and  husbandlika 
manner. 

Not  to  cut  any  trees  or  underwoodsi  which  the  landlord 
reserves  i  with  mines,  minerals,  &c. 

In  some  leases,  the  tenant  covenants  to  manitre  every  acre 

of  land  he  breaks  up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  and  a 

proportional  dressing  of  dung.    Not  to  take  more  than  three 
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or  four  successive  corn  crops  at  one  course  of  tilbge,  one 
whereof  to  be  a  green  crop ;  and  then  to  lay  the  lands  down 
U'ith  a  mixture  of  clover  and  other  grasses  ♦. 

Harvest  irork  neatly  done, — ^l^he  harvest  work  of  this 
district  is  performed  with  a  neatness  and  security  worth 
i^ttcing — ^the  barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  is  all 
bound  into  sheaves.  If  the  barley,  or  oat  crop  stan'Is  «>lcr- 
ably  well  up,  it  is  mown  with  a  scythe  and  cradle :  but  if  it 
happens  to  be  too  much  lodged  for  mowing,  then  it  is  reaped. 
In  either  case  the  corn  is  laid  neatly  upon  the  stubble,  and 
due  care  uken  to  lay  the  ears  all  one  way.  When  it  has  lain 
a  sufficient  time  to  wither,  it  is  bound  into  small  sheave*:,  and 
immediately  stacked  up  in  stacks  of  about  a  cart  load  each, 
taking  care  to  set  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  out  side  and  next 
the  ground ;  the  top  is  hackled,  or  coped  with  sheaves,  in* 
verted,  so  that  no  wet  can  penetrate.  In  this  state  the  corn 
remains  in  the  field,  till  all  the  hurry  of  harvest  is  over,  and 
the  farmer  carries  it  home  at  his  leisure.  In  a  precarious 
harvest,  this  method  may  be  found  beneficial  in  any  country, 
a  little  pradice  gives  the  people  a  very  quick  method  of  doing 
it4  and  when  the  weather  is  changeable,  much  corn  might  be 
secured  in  this  manner,  at  short  intervals,  when  it  might  be 
too  late  in  the  day  to  begin  carrying  barley  and  oats  from 
cocks.     ..  . 

Commerce  and  Mcnufadures.'^The  commerce  of  this 
county  is  very  trifling ;  at  least  its  influence  on  the  agricul* 
ture  of  the  district  cannot  be  great,  as  there  is  no  handicraft 
trade  or  manufaiStory  established,  for  the  employment  of  the 
people  in  such  numberS)  as  to  make  a  visible  impression  upon 
the  markets— the  great  lead  mines,  which  lye  some  miles 
north  of  Llandovery,  belonging  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Stack* 
pole  Court ;  a  furnace  for  niaking  iron  and  the  forges,  and 

*  I  do  not  recolk^  to  luTC  obtcnred  a  regular  perfonaance  of  this  corcnanc  m 
J07  one  aaitsDCc* 
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Other  v.'orks  depcnJant  upon  it,  belonging  to  ^^r.  Morgan,  c>f 
Cirmarthcn ;  with  a  few  iron  forges  of  less  note,  give  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  number  of  people* 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings  iii  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Llandovery  was  considerable,  but  is  much  fallen  olf 
latterly ;  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  the  woollen  ma- 
nufa^Slory  seems  better  adapted  than  any  other,  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people  of  this  distri<5l— every  woman  here 
knows  how  to  card  and  spin  wool ;  and  if  the  nianufa^ure  of 
stockings,  flannels,  and  narrow  cloths  was  properly  encourag- 
ed, it  is  presumed  nothing  could  contribute  more  cfFedlually. 
to  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor  of  this  county. 

People  i  Turn  for  Improvement. — In  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Carmarthen  and  Llandilo,  the  people  seem  to  be  shaking  off 
their  old  prejudices  in  a  considerable  degree;  and  the  general 
inclination,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  turnpike  roads,  presages  the  approach  of  simend- 
ment  in  other  branches  of  rural  ceconomy. 

Agriculture  Society. — ^The  influence  of  a  very  respciSlable 
society,  established  in  this  county  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  &c.  is  thought  to  produce  very  beneflcial  eflFeCts ; 
but  the  slow  progress  which  the  operations  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, in  a  country  like  this,  must  necessarily  have,  seems  to 
dishearten  many  of  its  members  and  well-wishers.  They 
apprehend  the  efFcAs  of  the  Societies  premiums  are  not  suf« 
flciently  general  and  conspicuous ;  and  do  not  take  into  the 
account,  how  exceedingly  backward  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture was  when  this  institution  began.  In  a  work  so  exten- 
sive, a  very  rapid  progress  towards  perfe£lion  is  not  to  be  e^c- 
peCled ;  nothing  but  steady  perseverance  can  afford  room  to 
hope  for  success  in  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  and  if  land  owners  of 
every  description,  would  make  a  point  of  joining  hand  and 
heart  In  promoting  the  views  and  assisting  the  operations  of 
this  popular  institution,  the  most  desirable  efFedts  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  from  their  united  lexertions.    If 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen  would  be  pun£lual  in  attending  the  meetings,  and 
vigilant  in  examining  the  merits  of  the  claimants  for  pre- 
miums ;  their  tenants  and  neighbours,  vrould  look  up  with 
proper  respedl  to  the  Society;  and  would  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  institution,  in  a  manner  that  might  be 
expe«fied  to  produce  that  spirit  of  emulation— -which  it  is  ever 
the  objeA  of  such  establishments  to  excite. 

Obstacles  to  Improvement.'^Among  the  obstacles  to  im- 
provement in  this  county,  may  be  stated  the  local  prejudices 
of  the  common  farmers,  and  the  present  mode  of  paying 
tithes  in  kind.  Should  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be  enabled, 
through  its  united  wisdom  and  influence,  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  same  eh'gible  plan  for  commuting  the  payment  of 
tithes;  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  measure,  that  would  be  pro- 
duffivc  of  so  much  good  to  the  country  at  large,  to  the  indus- 
trious farmer  in  panicular,  and  ultimately,  to  that  venerable 
body,  whose  support  principally  arises  from  that  portion  of  the 
produAs  of  the  eartbw 
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FOR  THE  COKSJDERATION  OF  TH^^OARO  OF  ACRXCULTURZ 

AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


EDINBURGH: 

PRJNTSD  Sr  yOHlT  ilOTX* 
1794. 


ro  THE  READER. 


IT  is  requefted  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  with  any  additional 
remarks  and  obfervations  which  may  occur  on  the  perufal, 
zvrUtcn  on  the  margin^  as  foon  as  may  be  convenient. 

IT  is  hardly  neccITary  to  add,  that  this  report  is,  at  prefenr, 
printed  and  circulated  for  the  purpofc  merely  of  procuring  far- 
ther information  refpedling  the  Hufbandry  of  this  diftridl,  and 
to  enable  every  one  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  Counties  in  tlie  United  Kindom ;  and  will  be  happy  to 
give  every  alfiftancc  in  it's  power,  to  any  perfon  who  may  be 
dcfirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  (beep,  &c*  or  of  trying 
any  ufcful  experiment  in  Hufbandry* 


TENDON,      i"^ 

T;in3  1794.  y 


LETTER 

TO 

Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE^ 

RCS/£CllNO 

THE  SURFEr  OF  NOHTH  WALESA 
SlR| 

In  obtaininj;  an  account  of  the  pre&nt  (late  of  hufbandry  in 
North  Wales,  fcvcral  diHicuIrics  occurred.     Among  others,  no 
diflinfl  map  of  it  could  be  procured,  although  I  enquired  at  all 
the  (hops  in  the  principal  towns,  from  Edinburgh  to  Chefter. 
The  only  one  I  could  obtain,  was  very  obligingly  furniflied  me 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  lad  mentioned  city  \  but  it  was  old  and 
indi(lin£l ;  alfo  the  fcafon  of  the  year  in  which  I  commenced 
the  furvey,  was  by  no  means  favourable.f    In  fome  inftances, 
no  opportunity  was  allowed  me,  either  of  (howing  or  of  explain- 
ing the  plan  of  the  board  \  and  when  it  was,  I  fometimes 
found  gentlemen  averfe  from  the  fcheme.     Thefe  circumftan* 
ccs  will  account  for  what,  to  many  readers,  may  appear  mate« 
rial  omiflions  in  this  performance  %  and  will,  I  hope,  be  fome 
apology  for  the  many  miftakes  or  inaccuracies  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen.     All  thefe  defefls,  I  truft,  will  be  fupplied 
when  tlie  account  is  circulated  in  the  different  counties  to 
which  it  refers. 


*  The  whole  of  Nonh  Walei  having  been  fonrejecl  hy  the  luthor^  this  let- 
ter applies  to  the  whole  of  hit  Reports. 

t  Mr  Kay  wai  appointed  late  in  the  rcafoQ^  in  coofcquencc  of  in  ■cddent 
having  happ^,ned  to  the  perfon  who  was  originally  nomaaitcd  for  thai  poi^ 
poTe,  which  prevented  hit  fuMiog  hit  cogagemeoCt 


(  "  ) 

I  \}2^  leave  to  fugged  to  the  HonouraMc  Hcaii!,  ilic  pro* 
priety  of  prefixing  to  the  furvcy  a  copy  of  the  ori^iiu!  ])Iau  : 
and  I  do  it  for  this  reafon,  ^hat  many  gentlemen,  who  wcie  at 
Cr/l  fl;y  of  giving  me  information,  were  no  fooncr  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  objc£l  which  the  Board  had  in  view,  than 
they  were  convinced  of  its  importance,  and  higlily  approved  of 
the  undertaking. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  making  my  warmed  acknowledge- 
mcnts  to  many  gentlemen  in  North  Walts,  for  the  pcribnal 
civilities  which  they  (howed,  and  for  the  information  they  fo 
readily  communicated.  To  the  clergy  I  was  particularly  in- 
debted. They  not  only  gave  me  all  the  information,  confid- 
ent with  their  own  knowledge,  but  were  at  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain it  from  others;  and  when  I  met  with  farmers,  who  did 
not  underdand  the  Englifli  language,  (which  was  frequently 
the  cafe)  they  took  the  trouble  to  a£l  as  interpreters. 

If  tlie  fa£ts  which  I  have  dated,  or  the  hints  which  I  have 
given,  tend  to  the  improvement  of  North  Wales,  or  in  any 
ihapc  contribute  to  promote  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  will  afford  to  me  the  fincered  pleafure. 

1  have  the  hoomur  to  be» 

Sir, 

Tour  moft  obedient  Serraat, 

Leith,    1 
June  1794.  J 

GEO.  KAY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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HIS  county  is  of  an  oblong  form,  running  fron>  fouth- 
eall  to  north-weft,  bounded  by  the  county  of  Chefter  on  the 
eaft,  by  Denbighfhire  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  waftied  by 
the'Irifh  Sea,  and  the  Eftuary  of  the  Dee,  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft.  A  detached  part  belongs  to  it,  feparated  by  the 
intcrpofition  of  DcnbighOiirey  and  almoft  encircled  by  Che« 
fhire  and  Shropftiire.  This  disjoined  part,  which  confifts  of 
the  hundred  of  Maelor  Saefnog,  is  moftly  a  flat  tra£b,  though 
varied  by  gentle  rifings,  well  wooded  and  inclofed.  Flintftiire 
is  28  miles  in  length,  and  no  where  above  10  miles  in  breadth, 
generally  lefs.  The  whole  is  divided  into  5  hundreds,  and  28 
pariflics,  containing  about  160,000  Englifti  acres,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  computed  at  33,000. 

The  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  appearance  of  North 
Wales,  is  no  where  very  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  this  county^ . 
Excepting  the  \vafte  lands,  it  is  all  well  wooded,  and  enclofed 
with  hedges  and  other  fences.  Its  furface  throughout  is  va» 
ried  by  hill  and  dale.  From  the  (hore  of  the  Dee,  the  land  af« 
ccnds  gradually,  by  gentle  riflng  arable  hills,  which  fall  by  de« 
grecs  into  rich  fertile  plains.  A  ridge  of  higher  hills  on  the 
foutli  feparates  it  from  Dcnbighftiire,  which,  in  many  places 
along  their  fides,  produce  com,  and  in  feme  parts  are  cultivaN- 
cd  to  the  fummit. 

GENERAL  DESCXIFTIOy. 

Soil. — ^The  foil  moft  prevalent  along  the  coaft,  and  in  the 

vales  of  Clwyd  and  Mould,  is  a  ftrong  clay,  interfperfed  with 

gravel,  loam  and  fand.    Farther  up  the  country,  it  is  generally 

more  free,  confifting  of  gravel,  loam,  and  (and.    Ciay  is  alfo 

to  be  met  with  of  different  qualities. 

^  Climate^. 
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C/;//:j//.—-Thc  climate  is  by  no  means  reckoned  unfriendly 
10  vegetation.  From  the  Htuation  and  narrow  form  of  the 
county,  extending  along  the  (hore  of  the  Dee,  the  fca  brcezca 
prevent  the  fnow  from  lying  any  length  of  time.  Froft  or 
Inow  fcldom  interrupts  the  operations  of  hufbandry  three  weeks 
ia  a  year.  Rainy  weather  is  the  greateft  obftruclion,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  foil  is  clay ;  and  yet,  tlic  feed  time  and  the  har« 
vcd  are  not  later  than  in  the  bed  counties  in  Scotland,  and 
more  early  than  in  many  northern  counties  in  England.  Har- 
vcd  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  Augud,  and  frequent- 
ly earlier  along  the  fea  coad,  and  is  commonly  finidied  in  Sep* 
tember.  In  the  more  elevated  fituations,  it  is  a  M'cck,  or  per« 
haps  two,  later.  Tlie  corn,  in  harvcd,  feldom  fuifers  any  in- 
jury from  the  weather,  being  commonly  houfcd  or  dacked  in 
excellent  order.  Some  years,  the  wheat  fuHers  a  little  in  the 
faring  months  by  /rod,  but  very  fcldom  by  cold  winds,  being 
well  (heltered  by  the  woods  and  hedges.  Wheat  is  generally 
fown  in  the  months  of  September  and  Odober,  and  in  dry 
feafons,  the  farmers  continue  fowing  until  the  new  year.  The 
few  beans  and  peafe  that  are  cultivated,  are  fown  in  February 
and  March ;  common  oats  in  March  i  Dutch  and  Polifli  oats 
in  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  ;  barley  in  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  The  hay  harved  begins 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  June ;  and  as  they  cut  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  natural,  and  fome  meadow  hay,  it  frequently  continues 
all  the  month  of  July. 

jrajie  /a/iJ/.— Although  fome  fmall  portions  of  the  wade 
lands  have  lately  been  divided  and  inclofed,  yet  there  are  ma- 
ny dioufand  acres  dill  left  in  their  original  date,  which  are 
very  capable  of  being  converted  into  arable  and  padure  lands. 
And,  although  all  the  wade  lands  or  commons  in  North  Wales, 
are  denominated  mountains,  yet  many  of  them  are  as  level  as 
a  bowling  green  ;  and,  in  this  county,  they  are,  in  general,  not 
more  hilly  than  the  arable  lands,  nor  is  the  foil  inferior  in  qua- 
lity, were  it  as  well  cultivated.    In  Flintfliire,  the  commons 

are 
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arc  depadurcJ  by  Hieep,  black  cattle,  horfeSi  and  afles,  belong- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  tenants,  from  which  no  poflible  ad- 
vantage can  be  derived,  as  the  poor  animals,  kept  in  this  almolt 
ilarved  (late,  can  never  improve ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained    by    death   throughout    North    Wales,  b  incredible. : 
There  are  many  farmers,  who,  rather  than  rifle  tlieir  flock  on 
the  commons,   fell  tlieir  privilege  at  the  paltry  fum  of  4d.  a 
head  for  flieep,  during  the  fcafon,  and  for  other  cattle  in  pro- 
portion. The  expence  of  improvement  cannot  be  great,  inclof-  * 
ing  and  draining  being  the  chief  things  required.     Coal  and 
limeflone  are  got  in  abundance,  and  at  an  eafy  rate.     An  acre 
can  be  well  limed  for  3I.  Sterling,  and  lime,  of  ^7/  manures,  is 
the  bed  for  land  of  this  dcfcription.    The  gentlemen  of  this 
county  have  not    been  entirely  remifs   in  improving  wafte 
lands.     Two  thoufand  acres  were  gained  from  the  Dee,  by 
embankment,  about  1 2  years  ago,  the  foil  of  which  is  for  the 
mod  part  clay,  and  is  now  rented  at  2os<  per  acre.     Two 
tlioufand  four  hundred  more  have  been  recently  embanked  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cheder,  the  foil  whereof  is  a  pure  fandj  on 
which   a  very  great  variety   of  artificial    grafles  have  been* 
fown,  but  the  white  clover    prevails,  and  already    produces  • 
good  pa  dure,    appearing  as    if    it    wonld    foon    equal    the 
bed  in  the  county.     From  the  nature  of  this  foil,  it  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  didurbed  by  the  plough.     Fo  make  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing good  crops  of  com,  would  require  a  long  feries  of  years 
of  cultivation,  befidcs  a  great  command  of  dung,  which  in  a 
(hort  time  will  make  the  mod  dcrile  land  produ£live,  by  a  to- 
tal alteration  of  the  foil.     There  are  dill  fome  lands  on  the 
fea  coad,  adjacent  to  Flinty  capable  of  being  embanked,  to  ap- 
pearance  about  an  hundred  acres,  which  in  fpring  tides  are 
overflowed.     At  prcfcnt,  all  that  this  tra£l  yields,  is  a  little 
padure  to  a  few  meagre  looking  Oiecp,  belonging  to  the  incor- 
porations of  Flitit.     Some  land  of  the  fame  dcfcription  with 
this,  to  the  wcdward  of  it,  was  embanked  many  years  ago,  by 
Paul  PantOHi  Efq;  of  Plafgwin,  in^  Anglcfy,  which  he  im- 
proved \  and  it  is  now  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  the  bed  land 
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in  tfie  county,  and  is  confequently  rented  as  high.  There  are 
no  common  fields,  or  fields  in  run  rig^  in  this  county,  as  I  am 
informed,  except  between  Flint  and  St  Afnph,  and  it  Is  in  agi- 
tation to  divide  and  inclofe  them.  The  difference  of  rent  be- 
tween open  and  inclofed  fields,  is  eftimated  at  one  third. 

Fences  and  IncUfures. — From  the  appearance  of  the  fences  in 
this  county,  inclofing  has  been  very  general  many  years  ago. 
ITicrc  arc  now  very  few  open  fields,  the  wafte  lands  excepted. 
The  fences  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  mod  common  is 
hedge  and  ditch.  The  hedges  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
in  many  parts  of  England,  confifling  of  an  intermixture  of  haw- 
thorn, hazle,  holly,  bramble,  brier,  crab-tree,  &c.  They  arc 
generally  old,  and  in  many  places  faulty,  and  thofe  faulty  places 
arc  fupplied  by  filling  up  the  gaps  with  brufl^wood.  Thefe  de- 
fe£l9,  in  many  inflances,  are  occafioned  by  trees  being  planted 
in  the  hedges,  or  fo  near  as  to  injure  it.  This  attempt  to  add 
beauty  to  a  hedge,  is  generally  deflru£livc  of  its  utility  as  a 
fence.  However  beautiful  an  appearance  a  variety  of  plants 
may  give  a  hedge,  by  the  divcrfity  of  colours,  yet  thorns  alone 
make  the  flrongefl  and  mofl  durable.  When  the  land  requir- 
ed no  drain,  tlie  cuftom  was  to  bank  up  the  earth  a  little ;  on 
the  top  of  which,  the  hedge  was  planted.  But  in  fome  of  the 
more  recent  inclofures,  the  practice  is  to  face  up  the  bank  with 
(lone,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  thorns  are  plant- 
ed. Tills  makes  an  excellent  fence,  when  weeding  and  prun- 
ing are  properly  attended  to.  Dry  (lone  walls,  coped  with 
turf,  are  alfo  common;  they  are  generally  built  from  four  to  five 
feet  high  \  and  fome  of  the  gentlemen's  feats  are  furrounded 
by  (lone  and  lime  walls.  No  other  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fize  and  form  of  Inclofures,  than  what  is  fuggedcd  by  the  va- 
ried furface  of  the  country  Itfelf.  The  ditches  are  placed  fo 
as  to  (Irengthen  the  fence,  and  to  carry  off  the  water.  £n- 
dofurcs  from  five  to  eight  acres  are  more  generally  approved 
of,  than  larger  ones^  as  affording  greater  warmth  and  (belter 
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3  the  ficltls,  wliicli  tliercby  yielil  better  crops  of  all  kiiuU. 
)bji.flions  have  been  made  to  fmall  Inclofurcs,  cfpcciilly  if 
tie  fence  is  a  heiljc,  and  the  fi<:M3  arc  in  corn,  from  an  opi- 
ion,  that  it  is  apt  to  harbour  birds,  which  cat  up  and  oth^r- 
lifc  dellroy  the  crop,  particularly  the  tlilges  that  ly  contigu* 
us  to  tlie  feiicf .  But  when  a  hedge  is  regularly  and  properi^ 
ruiied,  ilic  damage  lUfliined  by  them  will  be  found  as  trilling 
s  tii.u  arifing  from  their  rcfort  to  a  llonc  wall ;  and  tlic  advan- 
igcs  derived  from  it3  (hclter  are  evidently  much  greater. 

W^ooJ  LariJj.—Tlus  county,  where  the  lands  are  appropria- 
~d,  is  finely  intcrfpcrfed  with  woods,  and  every  gentleman's 
:at  ia  furrounded  with  larger  or  fmallcr  plantations;  the  num- 
ber  of  acres  employed  in  this  way  could  not  be  afcertained. 
TIic  woods  are  in  general  old,  and  very  few  young  plantations 
are  to  be  {izn.  The  great  trafts  of  wafte  lands,  in  diiTcrent 
parts  of  this  country,  prcfent  a  barren  and  bleak  appearance, 
from  the  want  of  wood,  and  other  ncceflary  improvements. 
There  arc  fome  places  fo  rocky,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  plough- 
ed, but  which,  if  planted,  would  foon  deftroy  the  furze,  heath, 
&c.  with  which  they  at  prefcnt  abound  ;  and  if  properly  pro- 
teflcd  for  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  Icfs,  would  yield  more 
pallure  than  they  do  ax  prcfent,  and  in  time  would  produce  a 
greater  profit  than  the  arable  lands.  It  has  been  a  very  great 
error  in  fome  of  the  counties  of  North  Wales,  to  cut  down  the 
forcftt,  without  thinking  of  fupplying  their  place  with  young 
plantations.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  ifland  of  Anglefey,  and 
the  county  of  Caernarvon,  in  this  refpe£t,  is  very  great,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  againft,  in  this  and  every  other 
county. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  in  this  county  are  very  incondderable. 
The  Allen  waters  the  fouthern  part,  and  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  linking  under  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mould, 
where  it  is  loU  for  a  Oiort  fpace.  The  fource  of  the  river 
Cl-wyd  is  in  Deiibiglhire,  and  running  through  the  beautiful  vale 
'  &  of 
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of  tlut  name,  joined  by  the  £/w,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Afaph, 
on  the  weftcrn  part  of  this  county,  it  difchargcs  itfulf  into  the 
Tea,  near  Rhuddlan.  The  fpring  at  Holywell,  or  St  Winifred's 
M-cll,  difgorging  above  one  hundred  tons  of  water  in  a  minute, 
Is  the  mod  furprifmg  of  any  in  Great  Britain.  The  fabulous 
(lory  that  is  told  of  its  origin,  can  only  be  credited  by  the  ig- 
norant and  fuperditious.  Its  utility,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
nied, as  it  turns  the  machinery  of  ij  mills  within  the  fpace  of 
a  mile,  or  very  little  more,  for  manufafturing  copper,  com,  cot- 
ton, brafs,  &c.  none  of  which  are  ever  in  want  of  water,  in 
the  drieil  mouths  of  fummer  *,  nor  in  the  mod  frofty  winters 
docs  it  ever  freeze.  This  fituation,  in  regard  to  manufa£luresthat 
require  water  to  keep  machinery  in  perpetual  motion,  cannot  be 
furpafTed  ;  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  tlie  land  carriage  of 
goods  is  only  2  s.  6  d.^^**  ton.  This  water  is  impregnated  with 
different  minerals,  and  its  medicinal  qualities  are  held  in  the 
highed  edimation.  Miny  people  refort  hither  in  the  fummer 
feafon  for  the  purpofc  of  bathing,  which  is  faid  to  have  per- 
foimed  many  wonderful  cures. 

RoaJs.'^The  turnpike  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair  in  gene- 
ral, but  the  crofs  or  parochial  roads  are  in  a  very  wretched  date. 
They  are  fo  very  bad,  that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  travel  on  horfeback  in  ^vinter ;  and  to  get  a  carriage  to 
pafs  along  them,  appears  to  me  imprafticable.  They  are  uncom- 
monly narrowand  low,  often  anfwering  the  double  purpofes  of  a 
road  and  drain.  New  roads  are  beginning  to  be  formed,  from 
which,  when  properly  finiflied,  the  greated  advantages  may  be 
expecled  to  accrue  *,  as  good  roads  are  always  the  forerunners 
to  the  improvement  of  a  country.  Turnpike  gates  are  as  fre- 
quent here  as  in  England;  for  there  are  commonly  two  in  a  dage. 
The  public  roads  are  made  and  fupported  by  their  colle£lions, 
together  with  three  days  labour  annually  of  each  team  in  the 
county.  Other  three  days  fliould  alfo  be  appropriated  to  the 
parochial  roads«  which,  however,  from  their  prefent  appearance, 
f;cm  to  have  been  difpcnfed  with.     Tliis  ncglc£l,  I  was  told, 
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rocecderf  from  tlils  circumftance,  that  many  of  the  Gentle- 
icn,  who  ars  truftccsfor  the  roads,  very  fclJom  reilJe  in  the 
ouiity. 

Objlacles  t»  Jmpnvemtnt. — In  fo  fertile  a  county  as  Flint- 
Hire,  it  is  to  be  legrctced  that  no  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
lade  to  introduce  green  crops,  without  which  no  proper  fyftecn 
f  hufbandry  can  be  purfued;  even  clover  and  rye  fjr.ifs  are 
ut  feldoni  cultivated,  and  then,  too,  in  a  very  llovenly  mnn- 
itr  by  common  farmers.  Few  pcafe  and  beans  are  fown,  nor 
re  potatoes  fo  generally  planted  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  field 
if  turnips  id  rarely  to  be  met  with.  I  cannot  account  fatisfao 
nrily  for  the  backward  fiatc  of  agriculture  throughout  North 
W^ales,  unlcfs  from  the  want  of  Icafes-  The  lands  being  gene- 
rally poircfliid  by  tenants  at  ivill,  muft,  on  their  part,  confe- 
qucntly  act  as  a  complete  bar  to  improvement.  From  this 
caufe,  the  prefcnt  indolence  and  inaflivity  imputed  to  farmers, 
evidently  proceed.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  any  perfon  of 
common  prudence  would  launch  out  his  properly  in  ihc  ame- 
lioration of  lands,  from  which  he  might  the  next  year  be  ejefl- 
cd>  But  were  leafes  granted  on  liberal  terms,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  inducement  to  farmers  to  engage  in  the  bufinefs  ; 
who,  being  poiTelTed  of  the  means,  united  with  (kill  and  induf- 
try,  would  then  lind  it  their  inttrtji^  and  vafl  improvements  in 
the  art  of  hufbandry  might  confequently  be  expcAed.  In  grant- 
ing  leafesi  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  might  be  pointed  out,  and 
contraAs  entered  into,  putting  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of 
the  tenant  to  injure  the  lands,  by  a  fuecefTion  of  white  corn 
crops,  which  is  the  practice  at  prefcnt ;  and,  in  tliis  manner,  it 
is  evident  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  would  in  the  end  be 
reciprocally  benefited. 

EJiatii. — "With  regard  to  the  landed  property  In  Nonh  Wales, 
from  the  bcfl  information!  could  obtain,  it  appears,  that  many 
of  the  old  families  poflcfs  lands  in  the  dilTcrcnt  counties,  the 
grofs  amount  of  which  may  be  from  5000 1,  to  above  30,000 1, 
/.'(■annum.    There  arc  few  of  tbcm,  however,  who  draw  a- 
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bc've  8,000 1.  annually,  from  a  fingle  county,  the  properties  run- 
ning from  loool.  to  toool.  down  to  tool,  annual  rents,  and 
many  of  them  Icfs.  From  this  llatemcnt,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  lands  not  lying  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  proprie- 
tor, Ihould  be  fcand  in  a  lefs  cultivated  (late,  than  thofe  where 
tttey  themfelves  relide ;  but  even  there,  they  have  hitherto  (with 
very  f-iw  exceptions)  paid  little  attention  to  the  impTOvements 
of  hufbandry.  'What  they  occupy  thcmfclvcs,  is  kept  chiefly 
in  paflure  and  natural  hny;  and,  in  thofe  places  fcldom  vifitcd 
by  die  proprietors,  the  edatesaTCcntruded  to  the  management 
of  agent),  who  are  commonly  bred  to  the  law,  and  confequent- 
ly  totally  i{;norant  of  agricultural  afTiiri.  By  this  means,  tn- 
Aances  frequently  occur,  where  plantations  and  fences  are 
wholly  nrgle£led,  and  draining,  one  of  the  moft  eflential  requi- 
iites  to  improvement,  but  rarely  thought  of. 

l\irms. — ^The  farms  in  this  county  are  in  general  fmall,  ex- 
tending from  20  to  100  acres  of  arable  land.  A  few  amount 
to  300,  and  even  more-  They  may  avera;^e  about  50  acres,  cm- 
ployed  in  paflure  and  bufliandry  in  equal  proportions,  as  near- 
ly as  could  be  afceitained  ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
more  than  one  half  is  kept  for  padure,  on  account  of  the  ready 
f.ile  which  they  meet  with  for  their  cattle  from  the  EngUfh  dro- 
vers, and  bccnufe  pafturagc,  in  a  great  degree,  exempts  them 
from  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  fmall  farmers,  on  the  Eaftcru 
parts  of  FlintHiire,  pay  morv  attention  to  the  carrying  of  coals 
to  Cheller,  (from  whence  that  city  is  chiefly  fupplied)  :han  to 
agriculture  i  and  they  trufl  msre  to  the  profits  of  tliis  bufinefs, 
tJian  to  (he  produce  of  their  lands,  both  for  tlie  payment  of 
their  rents,  and  the  fupport  of  thtir  families. 

7;//i/^«.— The  lands  are  laid  out  in  inclofures  of  various  di- 
menlions,  from  one  to  twenty  acres,  and  tlie  ridges  are  con- 
conllrufled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  off  the  water,  whcrc- 
cvcr  the  foil  is  inclined  to  wctnefs.  Great  attention  is  paid  ,0 
the  keeping  of  tlie  lands  dry,  which  is  of  the  greatell  import* 
mce  in  hufbandry.    The  ridges  arc  of  many  difT^rent  breadths, 
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yen  where  the  foil  is  a  tenacious  clay,  foine  prefernng  narrow 
idges,  from  fix  to  to  ten  ftret,  while  others  arc  of  opinion,  that 
hofe  from  i;  to  i8  feet,  which  a.lmit  of  being  twice  gathered, 
infwcr  better.  Water  furrowlnj;,  and  cafling  proper  drains, 
loth  before  and  after  the  feed  is  fown,  are  well  attended  lo. 
t  is  a  common  pTaclice  in  this  counly,  where  the  lands  aro  a 
ittlc  hilly,  to  plough  in  an  oblique  direflion,  which  makes  it 
lot  only  more  cafily  and  better  performed,  but  tikewife  prevents 
he  foil  from  being  carried  down  by  great  flood!  of  rain.  Where 
he  gravel,  or  fandy  foil  prevails,  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  ground 
s  level  as  pofTiblc,  to  make  it  retain  its  moiflure.  The  land 
in  general  is  ploughed  too  cbbor  flialiow,  which  is  a  very  great 
error,  and  this  happens  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  hor- 
fcs  ufed  in  a  plough.  The  diflctence  of  produce,  between  ir- 
regular and  fii^'Uow  plouj;hcd  land,  and  that  which  is  properly 
executed,  will  amount  to  at  leaft  a  quarter  of  grain /i-r  acre, 
and  frequently  more.  The  praftice  of  making  mere  ploughs 
than  one  follow  each  other  on  the  fame  ridge,  fhould  be  aban- 
doned, as  neither  two  ploughs,  nor  two  ploughmen,  can  be 
found  to  perform  equal  and  regular  work.  In  fonie  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  annual  premiums  are  given  to  the  bcft  plough- 
men, perhaps  from  12  to  ao  will  appear  on  the  field,  to  difpute 
the  prize,  which  liberal  encouragement  has  been  found  greatljr 
to  improve  the  art  of  ploughing. 

Farm  hovfis  and  off cts. — Where  the  farms  are  large,  thete*- 
nants  are  very  well  fupplied  with  houfing  \  but  the  fmalleronet, 
that  rent  from  20 1,  to  jO  I.  a  year,  of  which  there  are  %  greater 
proportion,  are  very  ill  accommodated.  They  are  in  want  of 
farm  yards,  and  fheds  for  the  cattle ;  the  utility  of  which,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  dung,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and' 
to  a  flulful  and  indullrious  farmer,  the  coUcAion  of  dung  be- 
comes  a  principal  obje£l.  For  want  of  accommodation,  the 
potatoes  in  winter  are  commonly  piled  up  in  the  fields,  and  co- 
vered  with  earth  or  ftraw.  Nor  14  proper  atteotioD  paid  to< 
D  the. 
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t:ic  Htuation  of  farm  houfcs>  which  is  likewife  of  material  im- 
portance. 

Manuns.'^ClzY  marie  is  found  in  ihe  caftern  parts  of  Flint- 
fliirc  in  great  abundancci  about  three  or  four  fret  under  the  fur- 
fjce,  and  is  laid  on  grafs  lands,  for  padure  and  hay,  in  the 
month  of  November,  or  before  winter.  It  is  not  of  a  very  rich 
quality,  therefore  a  great  deal  is  applied,  which  requires  the 
winter  froft  to  pulverize  it ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  lands 
are  dry,  they  arc  harrowed  with  harrows  interwoven  with 
brufliwcod,  and  generally  produce  good  crops  of  hay.  There 
is  alfo  rock  marie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flint,  which  is  mod 
commonly  applied  to  the  barley  lands,  fomctimcs  to  padure  and 
hay,  the  foil  gravel,  yielding  abundant  crops  Lime  is  a  com- 
mon msnure,  often  ufed  by  itfclf  *,  fometimes  lime  and  foil  arc 
intermixed ;  but  the  mod  general  compod  is  dung,  lime  and 
foil.  Thefe  arc  commonly  laid  on  fallow  for  a  wheat  crop ; 
and  dung  by  itfelf  is  applied  to  grafs  lands,  alfo  for  wheat  and 
potatoes,  where  they  are  cultivated.  Were  tlie  offices  more 
commodious,  a  great  deal  more  of  this  ufeful  manure  might  be 
collected,  and  every  method  ought  to  be  taken  to  increafc  the 
quantity,  by  feeding  cattle  in  dablcs,  flieds,  and  draw-yards. 

Rctathn  of  crops. — About  50  years  ago,  rye  was  more  gene- 
rally cultivated  than  either  wheat  or  barley,  but  it  is  now  totally 
in  difufe,  a  preference  being  given  to  wheat.  The  returns  of 
the  crops  from  leay  were  immenfc,  frequently  twenty  fold ; 
but  a  continual  rotation  of  oats  after  oats,  was  the  common 
pra£lice,  and  the  hnd  became  thereby  quite  exhauded.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  fydem  of  hufl}andry,  fmce  that  period,  is 
much  improved.  WTieat  and  oats  are  at  prcfcnt  chiefly  culti- 
vated, likewife  a  little  barley,  beans,  peafe,  potatoes  and  clover. 
Fallowing  is  lefs  pra£tifed  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  where  that 
Is  practifed,  the  rotation  is  as  follows :  id  year,  fummer  fallow 
with  manure ;  2d,  Wheat,  very  commonly  fown  under  fur- 
row ;  3d,  barley,  and  afterwards  a  fucccflion  of  oatSj  without 
the  intenxntion  of  any  green  crop  whatever.    It  is  evidc*nt, 
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!iat  by  iIiU  procefs  the  lands  muH  be  worn  out,  and  then  they 
re  left  to  recruit  by  pafluragc.  Some  farmers  fow  7  or  8  lib. 
•i  rcil  clovtr  feed,  with  a  few  buflids  of  coarfe  hay  feeds,  witli 
he  lift  crop,  from  wliich  they  derive  no  advantage,  being  very 
ommonly  choaked  with  couch  grafs,  and  other  noxious  weeds. 
Vhcat  is  alfo  fown  after  grafs  with  one  ploughing,  and  followed 
y  the  aforementioned  fuccenion  of  oats.  Tlierc  are  fome  far- 
iers>  and  alfo  a  foiv  gentlemen,  who  rcHde  in  this  county,  who^ 
1  whole,  or  In  part,  cultivate  their  own  property,  that  pro- 
eed  on  a  diCTcreiit  plan  *,  but  even  with  them,  a  green  crop  fcl- 
om  intervenes.  Tliis  method  is,  ift  year  to  plough  after  pafture, 
..nd  to  fow  ojis ;  ad,  fumnier  fallow,  and  plant  potatoes  where 
the  foil  admits ;  3d  year,  wheat ;  4th  year,  barley,  fown  in 
with  grafs  feeds  1  5ih  year  hay,  and  afterwards  pafture.  The 
introduilion  of  cabbage,  turnips,  potatoes,  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage, and  many  others,  which  ought  always  to  be  horfc-hoed, 
wouUl  be  of  important  advantage  i  and  2  crop  of  one  of  thefe 
ihould  always  fucceed  a  white  corn  crop.  Uy  purfuing  this 
method,  the  lands  would  be  always  kept  in  good  tiltli,  free 
from  couch  grafs  and  other  weeds  i  and  one  crop  would  be  more 
produiflivc  ihan  two  arc  by  the  prefcnt  mode. 

Where  green  crops  arc  not  generally  cultivated,  it  is  almoft 
unneccfTaiy  to  add,  that  no  beneficial,  or  proper  fyllem  of  huf- 
baudry,  can  be  adopted.  In  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  many  o- 
ther  parts  of  this  county,  where  the  foil  is  a  (Irong  clay,  the 
following  rotation  I  have  no  doubt  would  anfwer :  ifl  year^ 
fummer-fallow  properly  minurcd ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  beans,  with 
a  fmall  mixture  of  pcafe,  drilled;  4th, .barley,  fown  in  with 
clover  and  rye  grafs  t  jth,hay',  6th,  oats;  and  then  to  fum- 
mer-fallow  ag.iin  Inllead  of  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  red 
clover,  as  formerly  mentioned,  three  timet  that  quantity  ought 
fo  be  fown  on  an  acre,  with  two  bufhcis  of  the  bell  and  clean- 
eft  ryC'grafs  feed.  The  horfes  that  are  neceflary  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  farm,  (hould  be  fed  in  the  houfe,  during  the  fez* 
ion,  on  cut  grafs;  by  which  meansj  tmmenfe  quantities  of  dung 
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would  be  preferred.  This  pra£lice  has  never  yet  been  adopt- 
ed  in  North  Wales,  although  well  worthy  the  attention  of  e- 
very  farmer.  Lands  where  the  foil  is  a  ftrong  clay,  fliould 
never  be  pafturcd,  as  they  are  fo  apt  to  be  poatched  by  the 
feet  of  the  cattle,  and  are  oiherwife  unfit ;  and  where  this 
foil  prevails,  cows  ought  alfo  to  be  kept  in  the  houfe.  Befidcs, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  foil  may  be,  a  very  evident  profit 
would  arife  from  this  pra£lice  ^  as  the  produce  of  one  acre 
will  be  found  fuflTicicnt  for  three  working  horfes,  for  four  or 
five  months i  whereas,  in  pafturage,  the  fame  quantity  Mill  be 
found  fcarcely  enough  for  a  fingle  horfo,  for  only  fixteen 
weeks. 

Rotation  of  crops  for  afi'tahlt  rich  foil. '^^Yirii  year,  potatoes  well 
dunged  ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  beans  and  peafe  drilled  ;  4th,  bar- 
ley, fown  in  with  clover  and  rye  grafs  ;  5th,  hay;  6th,  oats; 
and  7th,  potatoes.  When  the  land  is  intended  for  pafture, 
fix  or  eight  pounds  of  white  clover  fliouId  be  added  to  the  red. 
,  In  a  mooriOi  gravelly  foil,  which,  from  its  (lerility,  does  not 
admit  of  being  fo  often  ploughed  ;  id  year,  oats  from  paf- 
turc ;  2d  year,  turnip  well  dunged,  or  any  other  green  crop 
which  is  found  bed  to  anfwer ;  3d  year,  barley  or  Dutch  oats, 
with  clover  and  rye  grafs  ;  4th,  hay,  followed  by  paflure  for 
five  or  fix  years,  a  period  long  enough,  as  the  fields,  after  that 
time,  generally  run  into  fog,  and  confequently  become  lefi 
productive  ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  the 
rotation  obferVed  as  before. 

Thefe  rotations  of  crops  may  be  varied,  without  any  preju- 
dice to  the  ground ;  provided  always,  that  a  white  com  crop 
is  fucceeded  by  a  green ;  and  then  green  crops  alone,  fhould 
be  cultivated,  which  are  found  bed  fuited  to  the  foil.  The 
very  bed  informed  farmers  differ  in  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  mod  Dourifhing  and  mod  profitable  food  for  cattle.  But, 
as  experiments  can  be  made  on  a  very  fmall  fc^le,  and  at  a 
very  tri&ing  cxpence,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  to  make 

himfclf  acquainted  with  that  which  is  bed  calculated  for  his 
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jil  and  climate.  Thofe  fxperiments,  when  trleA,  are,  in  ge- 
eral,  not  fairly  made,  as  he  mod  ftrtUc  fpots  are  commonly 
liolcn  for  the  purpofc,  by  which  means,  many  phnts  which 
avc  at  fird  been  highly  cxtollcil,  have  afterwards  fallen  into 
ifrcputc.  AVhcrcas,  by  making  them  on  ilitfcrcm  foils,  with, 
nd  without  manure,  their  rcfpcdlivc  real  value  may  be  cafily 
fccruincd. 

Of  yams,  ar  large  field  p:itatoes,  and  their  cuUiire  —Yams, 
I'hich  are  a  fpccics  i)f  the  potator,  have  never  been  introcluced 
iilo  Nunh  Wales.  Tlicy  iirc  an  excellent  food  for  black  cat- 
le  and  fwinc  ;  tliey  have  alfo  been  given  to  horfet  in  Scot- 
ind,  and  were  at  firlt  looked  upon  at  a  cheap  and  nourilliing 
food  ■,  but,  by  f.iriher  experience,  the  farmers  have  found,  that 
in  this  animal  they  arc  apt  to  produce  gripes  and  cholics-,  for 
which  rcafon,  they  have  been  in  a  great  me,ifure  difufed.  For 
milch  cows,  ihcy  .ire  f.ir  preferable  to  turnip!)  j  as  neiiher  the 
milk  nor  tlie  butter  retain  the  naufeous  fmell  and  tafle  which 
they  generally  contract,  in  confequence  of  turnip  feeding; 
but,  on  the  conirary,  polTtfs  the  fame  fweetncfn,  as  if  produced 
from  rich  pafture  or  hay.  Yams  are  cultivated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  potatoes,  and  the  foil  requires  to  be  equally  well 
pulverized.  It  is  ihrrcfore  ncccflJry,  lh;it  the  field  be  plough- 
ed before  winter,  and  crofs  ploughed  in  the  fpring,  as  earljr  at 
tlie  feafon  will  admit,  and  then  thoroughly  harrowed,  llie 
dung  ."hould  be  carried  out  and  fpread,  and  the  yams  planted 
immediately  every  third  furrow,  at  nine  or  ten  inches  a-pait. 
In  this  Hate  the  field  ought  to  remain,  until  the  plants  aie  a- 
bout  to  make  their  appearance,  when  it  fliould  receive  a  com- 
plete  hatrowing  \  by  this  means,  many  annual  and  other  ureeds 
would  be  dettroyed,  and  before  they  again  appeared,  the  rows 
of  the  plants  would  be  di[ltn£lly  fecn,  and  ready  for  hand- 
hoeing.  This  iliould  be  repeated  with  horfe-hoeing,  as  long 
as  the  field  required  it,  and  the  whole  finished  with  a  double 
wrelled  plough,  calculated  to  turn  up  as  deep  a  furrow  as  the 
ground  will  admit,  or  the  borfe  is  able  to  draw*  Yams  growr 
D  mow 
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nior^  luxuriantly  than  the  common  potatoes,  anci  produce  more 
;ihuiidant  cojjs,  even  wiicrc  the  f  11  is  ;iot  fo  fertile.  An  or- 
din  ry  crop  will  yHd  i  tou%ptr  icre  ;  but  x6  tons  upoa  laud 
w  II  pr. pared,  and  fuirici  ntly  m-inurcd,  are  not  uncomnioii. 
They  are  later  than  the  common  potatoe»  and  th -refore  it  is 
ne'eifary  that  they  fliould  be  planted  as  early  as  poiIiMe.  But 
bcirg  much  m*  re  hardy,  greater  frecviom*  may  be  ui'cd  in  tak- 
ing tlicm  up.  l  hey  wiii  keep  perfeft^y  well  iliroujih  the  w  n- 
tCT^  even  if  the  ftem  ia  not  decayed  when  tak  a  up,  a:i«l  the 
lootb  fo  green,  that  the  flcin  may  be  peeled  ofF  With  rh-^  fin;:ers 
whi<Ji  is  not  the  cafe  with  other  kinds  of  potato  s.  Ih.rc  is 
ao  preparation  for  a  wheat,  or  any  other  wliite  crop,  better 
than  yams.  In  a  field  where  this  n^ode  was  pra£^ifcd,  I  have 
feci  feveri  Winc'.icfter  quiitcis  produced  fr^m  e.ich  acre, 
fown  in  the  end  of  December.  I  have  oecn  the  more  parti- 
cular in  defcribing  the  method  of  cultivatin;;  th  s  valuable 
root,  as  (everai  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  North  Wales  mCiUi 
to  make  tri.il  of  it. 

Bians  and pe*ife.^^Ai  the  drilling  of  beans  and  peafe  has  never 
yet  been  pra£lifed  in  this  county,  it  may  be  p;operto  me.tion, 
that  five  or  fix  bu(hels  are  commonly  fown  upon  an  acrr  \  and 
that  nearly  the  fame  method  ought  to  be  obferved  in  »he  cul- 
ture of  them,  as  of  potatoes  and  yams.  '1  hret  ploughings 
may  be  more  than  the  farmer  can  get  accompliih  d,  a^  they 
require  to  be  early  fown  ;  he  muft  therefore  content  himfelf 
with  two  i  but  were  three  pra£licable,  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 

£ur/rf.^^The  common  method  of  raifinf;  barley  in  this  coun- 
ty, is  hi);hly  improper,  too  little  attention  being  paid  to  the  pul- 
verizing of  the  foil,  and  no  grain  requires  it  more,  llie  pre- 
fent  praAice  with  ordinary  farmers,  is,  to  fow  barley  upon  one 
fpring  furrow»  and  fomctime^  two  are  allowed ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  ground  ought  always  to  be  plou]L:hed  before  wint^ri 
which  cxpofes  the  foil  to  the  froft  and  lir  ^  and,  in  the  fpring^ 
f rtvious  to  its  getting  the  ffxd  furrow,  and  when  the  land  is 
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jfTicifntly  rfry,  it  (liould  aj;nin  be  ftirrcd  up,  anil  wfll  harrow- 
A.  If  it  couM  be  plcuphtd  twice  bcfurc  tl^at  lime,  fc  n  uch 
lie  bflter,  and  ihc  cxp-m  c,  by  an  adi!iiionnl  pto-'ucc  of  pcr- 
,ap5  ten  or  iwtlvc  buOic's  pir  acre,  would  be  irore  than  .im- 
ly  rifpsid.  Another  good  c'Te€t  would  be,  clearing  the  fic!d 
f  couch  grafs ;  and  when  clocer  is  fown,  ii  would  lun  no  ridc 
f  bcine  chojiied  wl  ich  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  .it  prcfent. 
0«M— This  gr.iin  it  very  pcncrallv  lown  upon  one  fpring 
urrow  ;  when  DiUth  OTt«  arc  culiivatid,  two  .ire  fi>mciimci 
;iven.  The  ruinous  praflice  of  fowing  oats  aflrr  wheat  or 
larlry,  for  four  or  five  years  fuccifbvcly,  has  already  been  ukea 
lOticc  of. 

Corn  meafure. — A  meafure  contains  40  Bnglifti  q>.nrts,   and 
I  niCdfures  make    1   hobbct.      Com   is  alfn  fold  by   weight. 
8  fcore  and  8  lib.  is  allowed  for  the  hobbet  of  wheat.     - 
7         do.     7  do.  -  -  barley. 

5  do.     5  do.  •  •  oats. 

When  grain  is  fold  by  meafure,  1  hobbet  to  the  fcore  ts  uni- 
vctfally  given,  but  when  fold  by  weight,  no  fcorage  is  allowed. 
Price  J  of  grain. 
Wheat,  in  November  1793,  fold  at  18s.        per  hobbet. 
Barley,  -  do.  56    per    do. 

Oats,  -  do.  3     6    per    do. 

.  It  !s  fuppofed  that  prices  wiU  ftill  f(o  higher,  although  the 
medium  for  lo  years  back  has  been,  for  wheat  171.  barlejr  44. 
6d.  and  oats  3(. 

Hay  fold  this  year  as  high  ai  4I.  los.  per  ton ;  the  common 
price  is  about  3I. 

1  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  price  of  wheat  ts  greater 
in  proportion  to  that  of  other  kinds  of  grain  in  thiscounty,'tha|i 
ever  I  have  known  elfewhere.  This,  in  fome  degree,  may  ac- 
count for  the  farmers  fowing  that  grain  on  land  not  in  proper 
Older  for  it  %  and  tlie  unccrt-iinty  anting  from  the.  want  of  lea- 
'  fes,  may  a}fo  be  a  great  inducement  to  that  pemidout  pradlice.  - 
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Hiry'-^lti  this  county,  natural  and  meadow  hay  are  preferred 
to  artificial,  and  for  this  fecmingly  extraordinary  partiality,  a 
few  very  obvious  reafons  may  be  adduced.  In  thtfr/l  place, 
It  is  evident,  from  the  fpecimens  I  have  ;tlready  given  of  their 
culture,  that  from  the  treatment  of  the  land,  previous  to  its  re- 
ceiving the  grafs  feeds,  ic  is  impofTiblc  it  can  be  in  tlut  proper 
ftate  of  cultivation  which  is  fitted  to  render  an  abundant  crop 
of  artificial  grafs ;  nor,  indeed,  can  this  crop  properly  be  called 
artificial,  the  ground  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  couch  grafs 
and  other  weeds,  than  of  that  which  was  fown.  And  in  the 
next  place,  whether  proceeding  from  ignorance  or  inattention, 
the  farmers  generally  allow  the  hay  to  remain  fo  long  upon  the 
ground  before  it  is  cut,  that  the  juices  are  perfectly  dried  up. 
Befides,  the  quantity  of  feeds  fown  on  each  acre,  as  was  faid 
before,  is  by  much  too  fmall ;  for  inflead  of  feveu  or  eight 
pounds  of  red  clover,  there  flionld  not  be  lefs  than  twenty; 
and  where  it  is  intended  for  pafture,  eight  pounds  of  white  clo- 
ver/^r  acre  fliould  likewife  be  added.  Grafs  feeds  are  gene- 
rally fown  with  barley  or  oats.  Where  no  Dutch  or  Polifh 
oats  are  cultivated,  barley  is  the  mod  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  be  fown  fo  early  a.%  common  oats";  con- 
fcquently  affords  more  time  to  have  the  ground  cleared  of 
weeds,  and  the  foil  better  pulverized,  by  being  frequently 
ploughed  and  harrowed.  They  may  be  fouTi  with  PoliQi  or 
Dutch  oats,  which  arc  not  fo  apt  to  lodge  as  barley,  in  the  end 
of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  which  likewiie  affords  time  t- 
nough  for  the  preparation  of  the  land«  It  is  an  excellent  me- 
thod to  fow  grafs  feeds  with  flax,  not  only  from  its  being  an 
early  crop,  but  alfo  from  its  requiring  to  be  weeded  and  pulled, 
which  feive  as  hoeings  to  the  land.  The  great  obje£h  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  making  of  hay,  is  the  ufing  every  poffibic 
method  to  prcfenre  its  colour  and  natural  juices,  without  which 
it  muft  lofe  a  great  deal  of  its  nourilhment.  It  (hould,  there* 
fore,  be  cut  before  it  begins  to  feed,  and  put  into  very  fmall 
ricks  as  quickly  as  pofubic ;  for^  I7  allowing  it  to  ftand  too 


oni:.  the  loft  N  tiof  onlv  in  co'iut  ^n^  q'lalitv,  but  liVcwlfc  in 
lunl'ry.  Ill  Flintfliirc,  a  ton  f>f  hiy  it  foMom  pro>^uccrf  from 
n  acre,  unl.fs  wVrc  t'le  ficW  has  not  a  gno '  drclTing  of 
lu""^.  or  other  matiurrs.  when  pmlwhly  two  tnnsmnybe  raifed. 
ti  F.TiKlincl  and  m.my  part'  of  Scotland,  whtrc  the  farmers 
iiAc  tlie  proper  cuUivtion  of  their  lands  a  (greater  object  ( 
hre  •  tons  j^^r  acre  .n;  frequently  produced,  f.>mt times  more, 
ind  afterwards  a  pood  fccond  crop,  btfides  fog(;ap;c.  Greit 
lari*  ought  alfo  to  be  tnkeii,  in  prtveniinp  the  cattle  from 
lO'trhin}*  the  fii-id<  thit  are  fown  with  j;r.if5  feeds;  in  wet 
■  ci-ithcr,  indi-cd,  thry  fliotild  never  be  allowed  to  fet  a  hoofup' 
on  ihem,  until  the  crop  is  tut,  when  the  land  becomes  more 
fiim  or  fulid,  as  the  lofsi  fuftained  by  ■:  is  frequently  very  great. 
Whjt  in  this  rounty,  and  in  others  in  Nort'i  Wales  (althouch 
impiopcrly)  is.  dtnominati  d  rye  grafs,  is  a  mixture  of  feed:  got 
from  a  coarfc,  foul  hay  rick,  of  which  three  or  four  bufliels  are 
fown  upon  an  acre.  This  h  evidently  a  very  bad  plan,  is  it 
fills  the  1  nd  with  wcciis.  The  preateft  care  ought  therefore  to- 
be  tak'  n  to  procure  the  bift  and  moft  pcnuine  feeds.  1  Ihali 
only  iriemiun,  that  I'.cdsof  all  Winds  arc  very  apt  to  degenerate, 
if  fown  repeatedly  on  the  fame  lands  ;  to  obviate  which,  it  it 
very  neteffiry  tlut  they  Ihould  be  frequently  changtd 

Curn  end  H.ij-Rich.—^  Phc  attention  paid  to  the  covering  of 
com  and  hay  throughout  North  Wales,  and  the  mcthodii  ufcd 
fci  this  purpofe,  are  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  1  have 
yet  met  with.  The  thatch  is  laid  on  the  rick  or  Hack  in  a  ve- 
T]'  fuperiot  ftyle,  and  by  means  of  ropes  made  of  ftraw  or  coarfc 
n'^eadow  hay,  bound  down  in  fuch  a  manner*  as  to  make  it  aU 
n>c>lt  imponiblc  for  the  moll  boifterout  weather  to  afTefl  it.  A- 
nother  practice  is,  to  have  a  wooden  circular  frame,  thatched 
vith  draw.  It  is  of  a  light  con(lru£tion,  lupported  by  four 
pofls,  placed  at  equ^I  diftancesj  and  calculated  to  move  vcrtt- 
catlyup  dnd  down*  according  as  it  is  nccelTary  to raifc  or  to  d<-> 
prefs  it.  The  ttiatch  is  laid  on  tbis>  uid  fewed  in  the  fame 
ioim  as  the  loof  of  »  houfc.  Under  this  cover  the  &Kk  or  rick 
E  is 
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Is  p!icf]  up,  and  when  finiflicd,  it  is  lowered  *and  properly  ad- 
jullcd.  This,  beHdes  being  an  excellent  method  for  keeping 
tiic  l)ay  or  corn  dry,  is  likcwiH:  very  convenient ;  for  if  the 
farmer  fliould  happen  to  have  immediato  occafion  for  any  part 
of  tlic  rick,  he  lias  only  to  raife  the  cover,  take  from  the  top  the 
quantity  required,  and  then  to  lower  and  adjuft  it  again.  There 
is  likewife  another  kind  of  cover  in  ufc,  which  iiJ  ron(lru£led 
altogether  of  wood,  without  any  thatch.  This  is  alfo  circular, 
but  has  only  one  centre  poft,  upon  which  it  movc^  by  means  of  * 
a  fcrcw.  It  is  always  painted,  to  prefervc  it  from  the  eflccfls  of 
the  weather.  This,  however,  is  tlic  mod  cxpenfive  of  the  two, 
3 'id  therefore  not  fo  commonly  ufed,. 

hnplements  of  Hujhatidry. — In  Flintfhire  there  are  two  kinds 
of  ploughs  in  general  ufc,  the  Rothcram,  and  another  perfect- 
ly fimilar  to  the  Scotch  plough,  with  a  beam  of  fcvcn  feet  long, 
and  othcrwife  in  proportion.     In  the  eaftcrn  parts,  and  along 
the  coaft,  the  Rothcram  is  the  mod  common.     A  plough  cods 
1 1.  II  s.  rt  d.     The  manner  of  working  the  horfes  in  the  plough 
is  extremely  aukward,  and  in  my  opinion  very  injudicious  \ 
three  or  four,  and  frequently  five,  being  employed,  drawing  one 
before  the  other.     The  horGss  are  attached  by  means  of  an  iron 
chain,  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  an  half  in  length,  fixed  to  the 
bridle  or  muz.zle  of  the  plough.     A  particular  inconvrnience 
attending  this  method  is,  'that  the  horfes  being  fo  far  from  the 
draught,  cannot  pofTibly  pull  with  fo  much  force,  as  when  near- 
er it ;  befides,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lod  in  turning  at  every 
end  of  the  ridge,  before  the  plough  can  again  be  fct  in  proper 
motion.    This  lofs  of  time,  Is  evident  from  the  quantity  of  the 
woik  performed.     Here,  little  more  than  half  an  Englifli  acre 
is  ploughed  in  a  day  ;  whereas,  in  many  places,  two  horfes  a- 
bread  will  plough  more  than  three  times  that  quantity,  without  a 
driver ;  which  of  itfclf  is  a  very  great  faving,  but  which,  in  the 
fcrmcr  cafe,  is  abfolutely  neccfTary. 

Harroiuj. — ^Thc  harrow  confids  of  two  part?,  joined  by  an 
hon  cliain  at  e:\ch  end,  and  is  compofed  of  fix  bulls  and  tluree 
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loats.  Tlielcnpih  of  the  bull  is  from  three  feet  tlircc  Inclics 
0  three  feet  fix,  containing  five  tccili  each,  aiiJgcii:rally  from 
our  fi'ct  fix  ir.chis  lo  five  feet  hro:iil,  drawn  by  two  liorfiii!, 
iften  three,  one  bt,fi)rc  the  otiier.  'llic  ohjedion  I  made  to 
his  kind  of  harrow,  w.is,  ih.it  tlic  teeth,  being  h  clofc  fet, 
ivty  Imcothcd  tlie  furfaec  of  the  proiind,  inllead  of  piercirg 
iccp  cnoiu;h  to  raifc  a  proper  ninald  for  coverlnfj  und  pro- 
cclhig  the  feed.  Another  kind  of  harrow,  confining  only  of 
nc  pan,  15  likcwifc  ufed,  but  owing  to  tlic  felting  of  the  teeth, 
[  is  liable  to  the  farrc  obje-flion.  They  have  in  riintfltire  no 
rilling  inftrunicnts,  that  fyflrm  of  hnibandry  not  having  as 
yet  been  introduced.  The  brake  harrow,  and  the  roller,  arc 
fcmctimes  ufed  in  pulvcrifing  the  (lubboni  clayey  foils- 

IV/jrri  Cin-inges. — Beth  waggons  and  carts  urc  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  hufnandry.  The  waggons  arc  generally  eleven 
feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  2j  feet  in  depth; 
and  are  driwn  by  four  or  five  horfes,  often  yoked  one  before 
the  other,  as  in  tlie  plough.  The  load  felilom  exceeds  two 
tons,  but  a  drauglit  of  30  cwt.  is  the  moft  common. 

The  car:  is  about  (is  feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and 
two  feet  eighteen  inches  deep  5  it  is  very  frequently  drawn  by 
three  horfes,  the  common  load  is  locwt.  There  are,  however, 
carts  of  »  light  condruflion,  drawn  by  a  fingle  horfct  which) 
when  the  roads  arc  in  good  repair,  carry  16  cwt.  of  coals,  to 
the  city  of  Chcfter.  Great  improvements  might  be  made  in 
the  conftruction  of  carriages.  One  horfe,  where  the  cart  is 
light,  witli  a  nicely  fet  iron  axle,  will  do  more  work  than  three 
can  do,  when  it  is  made  c'umfy,  and  with  a  wooden  axle.  A 
finale  horfe,  in  two  days,  has  drawn  above  30  cwt.  from  Leiili 
to  Glafgow,  a  dillance  of  46  miles,  and  tlie  road  in  many  pla- 
ces very  hilly.  Twenty  cwt.  is  the  common  load,  which  is 
carr  cd  for  10s.  j  and  the  proprietors  of  thefe  carriages  make 
money  in  the  trade. 

Rrut  ef  Litmls. — ^The  average  rent  of  the  bed  land  lying  along 
ihc  coaft,  and  in  the  fertile  vales  of  Clwyd  and  Mould,  is  cdi- 
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mated  at  about  lo^.per  Eng1i{hacre,excIurivcoflancl  tax,  poor  and 
church  rates,  Sec.  which  the  farmers  in  many  places  throughout 
North  Wales  pay.  Farther  up  the  county,  the  rent  of  land, 
includinj]^  old  taxes,  may  average  about  los.  per  EngUQi  acre. 
Hound  it  impoITiMe  toobtain  ajuft  eftimateofthe  nu^nberof  acres 
cmploy<*d  in  pafture,  hulbandry,  woods,  and  commonb,  there  be- 
ing  no  correal  map  of  the  counties  in  North  Wales  to  be  had. 
A  gi^.ntleman  is  employed  at  prefent  in  making  one,  upon  a  very 
large  fcale,  which  it  is  expedled  will  be  puoliihtd  this  fummer* 
It  is  to  comprchrnd  the  lands  of  every  defcription,  and  will  be 
found  of  very  great  utility.  From  the  character  of  the  under* 
tiker,  and  the  im^  cnfe  pains  bellowed  upon  it,  1  have  no 
doubr,  but  it  will  be  pcrff£Hy  corred. 

Taxes, — A.i  a  proof  of  the  heavy  taxes  paid  in  this  county, 
I  (hall  only  here  mention  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  confifling  of 
13  Engii^  acres,  and  let  at  4c s  per  acre. 
The  nominal  rent  amounts  only  to  •        £,•  26     e    o 

Poors  rates,  5s.  per  pounds  -  •  6     o     # 

Church  tax,  -  -  •  -  340 

Land  MX,  •  -  •  "340 

AficiTment  for  roads,  &c.  •  •         o  1  ^     o 


Which  makes  the  a£lual  rent  above  3I.  per  acr»:.  The  de- 
cline of  the  cotton  and  lead  manufa£lures  is  the  caufe  w^y  the 
poors  rat^-s  are  fo  vcrry  high  ;  is  formerly  they  fcIdo»n  a'nount* 
cd  to  ont  half  of  thu  fum.  The  church  rate  in  this  county 
is  one  eleventh  of  the  produce,  in  place  of  one  tenth.  This 
fin^ularitv  has  cxiftcd  time  immeini»riaL 

B/jck  Ctf///f.— The  breeding  of  black  cattle  in  this  county,  is 
made  a  very  principal  obj.  A,  and  much  more  attended  to  than 
agriculture.  Of  the  breeds  there  are  none  di(lin6l  or  pure^ 
becaufc,  as  from  their  near  connection  with  England,  confbmt 
fupplics  re  brought  of  the  m  ft  noted  kinds.  Fron  10  I.  to 
12  L  is  the  moft  common  pncc  of  a  good  milch  cow,  yielding 
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from  IS  to  30  quarts  of  milk  f*er  <!ay,  for  three  or  four  months 
after  calvingi  and  fed  on  good  padure.  Befules  calves  of  their 
own  brcedinp,  prcat  numbers  arc  bout^ht  in,  from  tlie  neigb- 
bouTing  counties^  where  the  obje£l  is  chiefly  cheefe.  It  Is  com« 
puted,  that  each  cow  (hould  produce  3  cwt.  of  cheefe  in  a 
year ;  but  this  calculation^  in  my  opinion,  is  too  fmall.  At 
the  age  of  three  or  fear,  the  cattle  not  wanted  for  the  dairy^ 
are  fold  to  drovers,  for  the  fupply  of  the  £ngli(h  market,  at  the 
rate  of  from  5I.  to  81.  per  head,  according  to  weight  and  quality. 

/f^iy?'/.— Formerly  the  rearing  of  horfes  in  this  county,  was 
an  obje£k  of  fome  importance.  Every  farmer  bred  a  few  for 
ialct  above  what  was  neceflfary  for  his  agricultural  purpofcs  ^ 
but  now,  the  fall  in  prices  has  in  a  great  meafure  done  away 
this  traffic.  Of  the  breeds  there  arc  feveral  kinds,  adapted 
both  for  draught  and  faddle.  The  gentlemen,  and  better  fort 
of  farmers,  have  introduced  a  breed  from  England,  of  the 
draught  kind,  which  is  found  to  be  hardy  and  eaHly  reared. 
They  arc  of  a  (lout  make  and  very  af^ive,  meafuring  generally 
from  fifteen  to  fixteen  hands  high.  Their  colour  is  blacky 
which,  in  this  county,  is  preferred  to  all  others.  The  lefler 
farmers  dill  continue  to  ufe  a  fmaller  kind,  very  feeble  and 
ill  ihaped,  three  of  which  are  employed  to  dr^w  a  load  of 
10  cwt.  The  praflicc  of  beginning  to  work  their  horfes,  before 
they  are  two  years  old,  is  a  very  hurtful  one,  being  very  detri- 
mental, both  to  their  (hape  and  (ize.  There  is  dill  a  much 
fmaller  breed,  reared  on  the  commons,  many  of  which  areem«- 
ployed  in  carrying  coals,  in  two  fmall  wicker  baflcets,  to  the 
city  of  Chcfter,  and  never  more  than  one  cwt.  at  a  time. 

iSi^r^.— There  are  fewer  Qicep  in  this  county,  than  in  any 
of  North  Wal.»s.  They  have,  however,  a  variety  of  breeds,^ 
none  of  which  can  be  faid  to  be  pure,  being  more  or  Icfe  mix- 
ed with  £ngli(h  breeds.  They  are  doniefticated,  and  reckoned 
hardy.  Weight  from  10  to  20  lib.  per  quarter.  The  fleece 
is  Ihorn  once  a  year,  producing  from  2  to  5  lib. ;  the  wool  ia- 
in  general  whitC;  fells  from  pd.  to  i^per  libt  according  to  the. 
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•cuality,  ^hiwh  varies  n$  much  as  the  breeds.  The  fmall  flieep 
are  fed  on  the  commons,  which  are  always  overftocked.  The 
mutton  is  confidercd  in  its  prime  at  five  years  oId»  but  more 
frequently  is  killed  at  two  or  three.  The  ewe  fcldom  produ- 
ces more  than  one  laipb  in  the  year,  which  is  dropt  in  the 
month  of  February,  March,  or  April.  Tlie  lambs  are  faid  to 
be  in  general  well  wooled  when  yeaned.  There  is  very  little 
wool  manufactured  in  Flintfliire,  the  greateft  part  being  fent  to 
England  and  other  counties  in  Wales ;  in  fome  of  which,  the 
manufafture  of  this  article  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  (heep  in  this  county  are  almofl  always  fed  on  grafs,  few 
or  no  turnips  being  cultivated.  There  are  in  (lances  of  their 
being  fed  with  a  little  hay,  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Swim. — ^The  breeding  and  rearing  of  pigs,  is  here  conGdered 
very  profitable,  and  is  carried  on  to  great  extent ;  except,  how« 
ever,  in  gentlemen*8  families,  there  is  very  little  pork  ufed  in 
the  county.  At  the  age  of  lo  or  12  months^  they  are  fold  to 
Englifh  drovers,  and  weigh  commonly  from  2  to  3  cwt.  The 
price,  when  alive,  and  well  fed,  2X  s.prr  cwt.  They  general- 
ly feed  them  with  butter  milk,  whey,  grains,  and  a  few  po- 
tatoes, till  they  are  feven,  eight,  or  nine  months  old  *,  when 
they  are  put  in  a  feparate  apartment  to  fatten  for  the  market, 
and  then  fed  on  butter  milk  or  whey,  mixed  with  barley  meal. 
When  beans  and  peafe  can  be  procured,  a  few  are  allowed 
them.  Oats  are  feldom  given,  which  I  (hould  look  upon  as  an 
.excellent  fubftitute,  when  beans  and  peafe  cannot  be  got 

.^^/.— There  are  a  great  many  aflcs  in  this  county,  which 
arc  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  coals  and  fand  to  Chefter. 
TJjey  are  fed,  or,  with  more  propriety,  they  may  be  faid  to 
flarve,  on  the  commons. 

T§iuns. — Of  the  towns,  few  defcrve  particular  notice.  Flint, 
ths  capital,  is  a  fmall  place  fituated  on  the  Dee,  a  fea-port. 
Without  any  trade.  There  are  a  few  paflage  boats  which  ply 
^nween  it  and  Parkgate,  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  on  the  op- 
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•pofitc  fide  of  the  river.  Part  of  the  remains  of  its  caftic  afc 
ilill  to  be  fcen ;  from  the  ruins  of  which  a  county  goal  was 
built  about  eight  y  :ars  ago«  The  alTizes  are  held  here.  It  lias 
four  fairs  annually  for  black  cattle,  viz.  14th  February,  24th  June, 
oth  Auguft,  and  30ta  November.  Holywell,  though  in  part 
a  new  town,  is  the  mod  confiderable  of  any  in  this  county,  and 
the  moft  profpcrous,  not  only  from  its  vicinity  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  Calamine  mines,  and  a  variety  of  diilcrent  mills,  but  al* 
fo  from  the  vaft  number  of  people  that  rcfort  hither  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  waters  of  St  Winifred's  well.  A  great  quantity  of 
dung  is  collected  here,  by  which  the  lands  in  its  neighbourhood 
have  been  confiderably  ameliorated.  It  contains  alfo  two  of 
the  larged  and  bed  inns  in  F)int(hire« 

Mould  is  mod  delightfully  Gtuated,  in  ihe  fertile  vale  ox 
that  name.  It  confids  of  one  pretty  long  drect.  In  its  vicini* 
ty  is  a  large  cotton  work,  and  alfo  fome  corn  mills  ;  the  machi- 
nery of  which  are  turned  by  the  river  Allen,  that  runs  clofe  by 
it.  Its  fairs  for  black  cattle  are  held  on  the  13th  February, 
2 id  Maich,  nth  May,  2d  Augud,  and  22d  November. 

St  Afaph,  although  a  city,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  antiqui- 
ty^ being  a  very  fmall  place,  confiding  of  a  few  detached  mean 
houfes,  with  a  cathedral  church.     It  is  fituated  in  the  wedern 
part  of  this  county,  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
It  was  made  a  bifhop's  fee,  anno  560,  by  Kcntigcrn,  bifliop  of 
Glafgow,  who,  flying  from  his  own  country,  ercfled  a. monad- 
cry  here,  and  placed  therein  663  monks,  300  whereof  being  lU 
literate,  were  appointed  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  the  red  em- 
ployed in  the  monadery.     He  appointed  as  his  fucceflbr  one  A- 
faph,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.    This  bifhoprick  com- 
prehends part  of  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Montgomery, 
Merionethfhires,  with  fome  towns  in  Shroplhire,  containing  in 
JSill  177  parifhes.     Fairs  for  black  cattle  are  held  here  on  Eader- 
Tucfday,  15th  July,  i6th  Oftober,  and  26th  December. 

Jlfincs  and  Matwfaffures.^^Tht  mineral  productions  of  this 
county  coaditute  the  principal  part  of  its  commercial  impor- 
tance 
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nnce.  Lea4  ore  is  raifcd  in  grertqt\iQtitieS|  and  fmelted  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  K>ome  of  it  contains  fo  much  CiU 
ycTf  that  it  is  extrafled  from  it,  and  amply  repays  the  expence. 
Lead  is  alfo  rolled  into  (heets.  There  was  formerly  a  very  con- 
(iderable  exportation  of  this  article,  both  in  bars  and  flieets ; 
but  the  high  premium  paid  for  infurance  at  prefent,  has  rather 
cramped  this  bufinefs.  Holland  and  RuiTia  are  almoft  the  on- 
ly countries  that  have  a  demand  for  it ;  and  the  eaftern  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  being  better  fituated  for  carrying  on  this 
trade,  have  made  a  monopoly  of  it. 

Calamine  is  alfo  got  hi  very  great  abundance,  fome  of  virhich 
28  exported,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  ufed  at  a  brafs  foundery,  in 
the  vidnity  of  Holywell*  The  coal  pits  in  the  fouth-ea(t  part 
of  the  county,  fupply  the  inhabitants  there,  as  well  as  the  city 
of  Chcfter  with  fuel.  From  Moftyn,  the  weft  parts  are  fuppli- 
cd,  and  great  quantities  are  driven  into  Dcnbighfliire.  The 
price  of  coal  at  the  Pitmouth  is  10  s.  per  ton.  There  are  beHdes 
the  brafs  foundery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  four 
large  cotton  works,  which  are  doing  little  at  prefent ;  two  cop- 
per mills,  where  bars  are  rolled  into  (heets,  for  the  navy  and 
many  other  purpofes ;  and  a  copper  forge.    Near  to  Northop> 

are  potteries,  where  large  quantities  of  earthen  ware  are  manur- 
f  Allured,  chiefly  for  exporutiom 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  ^ 

T  ' 

JL  HIS  idand,  which  conflitutra  one  of  the  counliesinNonh 
Vales,  ii  the  molt  wcflcm.  It  it  fituatcd  to  the  north  weft 
if  Caernan'onfliirc,  and  fcparatcd  from  it  by  the  Mcnai  frilh. 
.'he  three  other  (ides  are  bounded  by  the  fca  ;  in  length  24 
miles  ar.d  breadth  18,  containing  about  200,000  acres,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  generally  computed  at  3o,ooo.  The 
lands  arc  chiefly  employed  in  pafturc  and  hay,  there  being  only  a- 
boucoiic  twentieih  under  tillage.  The  face  of  this  county  is  more 
level  than  any  in  North  Wales  ;  when  travelling  through  ir,  you 
find  the  furface  a  little  uneven,  but  when  viewed  from  a  dif- 
tancc  it  appears  perfectly  flat,  excepting  five  very  incon(idcrablc 
liills;,  the  higiieft  of  which  \s  Holyhead  ;  and,  when  compared  to 
the  mountains  of  C«Trnarvonfiure,  the  adjacent  county,  appear 
only  as  mole  hills :  xnd  were  draining,  incloltdg,  and  plaodng 
more  general,  and  a  proper  fyftcm  of  huJbandry  obferved,  it: 
would  be  the  moll  produflive  of  any  in  North  Wales. 

Sot/. —  The  foil  in  Anglcfey  ii  naturally  very  fertile,  confill- 
ing  chiefly  of  loam,  gravel,  and  clay.  There  is  very  little  peat 
or  mofs  in  this  county,  but  a  great  many  marlhes,  which 
might  be  cafily  drained,  and  converted  into  very  fine  arable  or 
pafturc  lands  at  a  fmall  cxpencc.  On  the  north  caft  fide,  the 
foil  is  loam  on  limcftone  rock,  '^xry produHive. 

Climate. — From  the  want  of  plantations  and  hedges,  this  if- 
land  is  very  much  cxpofed  to  heavy  gales  of  wind  from  all 
quartets,  excepting  the  fouth  caft,  where  it  borders  on  the 
M;nai.  There  it  is  well  wooded  and  inclofed  ;  but  in  other 
parts,  from  the  want  of  trees  and  hedges,  the  eye  meets  nothing 
in  appear:;nce  but  a  barren  and  dreary  waftej  feed  time  and 
hjrveft  arc,  however,  by  no  means  backward,  as  cats  are  com- 
A  monly 
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ir:o:iIy  fown  in  March,  and  barley  in  April  and  beginning  o 
May.  Harveft  generally  begins  in  Auguft,  and  is  finiflied  in 
September.  The  climate  is  reckoned  moid  and  unhealthy, 
producing  very  frequently  aguifh  complaints.  This  is  imputed 
to  the  fogs  from  the  Iri(h  fca,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furroundcd. 
I  am  howo'er  ratlier  inclined  to  think,  that  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  great  number  of  fens  and  moraiTcs,  which,  if  drained, 
would  not  only  be  a  great  acquifition  to  the  proprietors,  but 
would  tend  much  to  the  healtliincfs  of  the  ifland.  From  its 
'Cxpofcd  fituation  fnow  never  lies  here. 

jrGcd  Lands. — Although  this  ifland  was  once  famous  for  its 

woods,  it  is  now  a  received  opinion  that  trees  will  not  grow 

upon  it,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  where  there  are 

.fine  plantations.     There  arc  however  many  convincing   proofs 

.  to  the  contrary,  as  there  are  a  number  of  fmall  fpots,  interfper- 

fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  feats,  which,  by  being 

^planted  thick,  and  properly  prote£led,  arc  in  a  very  promifing 

condition  ;  which  clearly  proves,  that  wood  in  Anglefey,  if  ma- 

^lagcd  with  proper  care  and  attention,  will  grow  very  well.    It 

is  true,  that  attempts  to  raife  trees  have  been  made  and  failed ; 

but  tliefe  failures  were  occafioned  by  tlie  want  of  proper  fences 

to  protect  tliem  from  the  depredations  of  the  cattle,  and  more 

frequently  from  the  fmall   number  of  trees  planted  together. 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  (hould  be  tried  on  a  much  larger 

fcale;  trees,  in  an  expofed  fituation,  .ought  to  be   planted  not 

only  very  clofe  and  irregular,  but  alfo  in  large  clumps  or  broad 

belts,  with  an  intermixture  of  all  the  different  kind^,  fuch  as  oak, 

afli,  elm,  beech,  plane,  &c.  w'ith  a  great  number  of  Scotch 

firs,  filvcr  fir,  fpruce,  larch,    &c.    to  (helter  them  ;  by  this 

•means,   the  trees  bed  fuitcd  to  the  foil   and  climate  world  be 

•found  out.     Around  the  edges,  a  thick  belt  of  the  hardicd  and 

^quickcll  growing  timber,  fliould  be  planted,  futh  as  the  willow, 

*jwhich  would  very  foon  aflbrd  llic  plantation  great  protedion. 

.Noililng  can  add  greater  beauty  to  a  country   than  plantations 

well 


cll  UiA  out,  bcfiilc5  the  ailvanlnges  they  atTord  in  pc>iiil  of 
idler,  -jml  the  profit  they  in  time  yicUl  lo  the  proprietor. 

Draiiiitig. — Draining  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  attcndcil  to  i.i 
ufb.indry,  and  precedes  all  other  improvcmcms,  as  land  that  is 
icap:ible  of  bein;;  drained,  is  equally  incapable  of  being  improv- 
d.     This  very  important  branch  has  been  much  ncglcftcd   in 
Lnfilcfcy,  as  there  are  many  tlioufand  acres,  very  improveablo, 
.ill  lying  in  a  flute  of  naiaic.     The  opinion  of  the  mod  intel- 
gciit  gentltmcn,  and  thegreaitllimprOTcrsis,  tlut  the  lands,  on 
n  average,  might,  at  a  trifling  expcnce,  be  rendered  woriU  three 
r  four  limes  their  prefciit  value,  and,  from  what  I  faw,  I  am 
perfeiflly  convinced  of  it.    Paul  I'anton,  Efq-,  of  PJafgwin  j  th- 
Revetend  Mr  Hughes;  the  Reverend  Mr  Williams;  and   the 
Reverend  Mr  Huj;h  Wynne  Jones,  with  two  or  three  others, 
hive  luccecded  wondcrfuily  by  draining  and  intlofing  ;  and  had 
they  planted  on  a  bolder  fcale,  it  would  have  added  ilill  more 
to  the  improvements.    Land,  formerly  not  worth  6  d.  and  from 
that  to  5  s./if/'  acre,  is  now  worth  20  s.  to  25  s.  /•»■  acre ;  and 
J>Ir  Wiliiams  aiTarcd  mc,  tliat  hii  v.holc  cxpcnccs  were  repaid 
him  very  amply  with  three  crops.     This  fiiould  be  a  very  great 
inducement  for  gentlemen  to  exert  ihemfelvcs,  by  profccutinj 
the  fame  phn.    The  farmers,  I  am  led  to  believe,  have  not 
the  means  of  improvement ;  and  if  they  had,  it  cannot  be  look- 
ed for  from  them,  as  few  or  no  leafcs  are  granted.     It  is  there* 
tore  incumbent  on  tlit  proprietors,  not  only  for  their  own  inte- 
rcft,  but  alfo  for  the  binefit  of  (he  kingdom  at  large,  to  exert 
iiicmfclvcs  in  fo  patriotic  and  beneficial  a  work  ;  cfpecially  as  it 
is  attcndi:d  wiih  no  rill:,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  very  certain  pro- 
ilt.     Dilti.-renc  kinds  of  drains  are  made.     Ditches  arc  cut  of 
T^itious  dimcufions,  whicli  conflitute  part  of  the  fence.    Under- 
driiins  arc  alfo  ufrd,  into  which  loofc  (tones  aTcettreief!>Iy  thrown, 
Lovercd  with  furze  or  draw,  prtn'ious  to  its  being  fillrd  up  witli 
<.urih ;  and  where  flat  (lones  can  be  got,  the  tides  are  laid  with 
tliem,  fu  inches  fcparate,  or  more,  covered  with  a  ilonc,  and  a- 
■*-vve  that  are  tlTO\yn  l^ofc  ftoncs,  filled  up  as  iu  the  former. 
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This.  b;1  method  is  thought  the  mod  durable,  z:u\  more  {>mic- 
ril!jr  pra£iifcd,  when  proper  (tones  can  be  got. 

EMilfurcs  and  Ft-nces. — ^l^he  great;. ll  part  cf  tlils  ifland  has 
the  appearance  of  having  once  been  cnclofed,  but  the  fences, 
by  inattention,  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  common  mode  has 
been,  to  throw  up  a  bank  of  earth  of  ditTerent  heights  and  di- 
menfion-?,  faced  up  with  turf,  and  on  cadi  fide  a  Hoping  ditcli, 
which  is  now  generally  filled  up,  and  in  fomc  inftances  gorfe,  as 
it  is  there  called,  or  fur::e,  fown  on  the  top,  and  where  that  has 
b^en  properly  pruned,  makes  a  good  fence.     There  are  alfo 
f;)me  old  dry  (lone  walls,  from  4  to  4^  feet  high  ;  but  neither 
of  thcfe  fences  .'\rc  capable  of    refilling  the  depredations  o£ 
fliCfp ;  and  even  black  cattle  very  frequently  make  their  way 
over  them.     To  prevent  flieep  from  trefpafllng,  they  arc  put 
in  fetters,  made  of  ftraw  or  hay,  neatly  plaited,  by  wlach  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  are  bound  togetlier,  on  one  fide.     They 
ft:em  to  feci  very  great  uneafinefs  from  thia  bondage,  and  in 
wet  weather  are  often  galled  by  it.     When  under  fuch  reftraint 
and  pain,  it  is  impofTible  they  can  ever  thrive.     On  the  banks 
of  the  Menai,  t!ie  lands  arc  generally  well  enclofcd  with  ftone 
R-.ul  lime,  or  dry  (lone  walls  and  hedges.     I  was  happy  to  fee 
cnclofarcs  cncrcafing  in  diiTerent  parts  of  Anglefey,  which 
Ihcwcd  a  fpirlt  for  improvement.     Paul  Panton  of  Plafgwin, 
Efq;  has  enclofcd  mere  than  any  gentleman  in  the  ifland  ;  he 
had  the  curiofity  to  have  his  .walls  meafured  lately,  and  found 
they  amounted  to  above  20  mile?.     They  are  built  5  feet  high, 
coprd  with  a  foot  of  ftone  and  lime,  and  afterwards  pointed 
with  lime— the  expence,  17s.  fsr  rood  of  eight  yards. 

'1  he  Rc\'crend  Mr  llu;^h  Wynne  Jones,  Mr  Williams,  anvl 
Mr  Hughe?,  with  a  very  few  more,  have  alfo  begun  to  improve, 
by  enclofing  with  dry  ilone  Walls,  and  double  ditch  and  hedge: 
The  CApence  of  a  dry  ftonc  wall,  2\  feet  bafe,  and  from  5  to 
6  feet  l;xijh,  is  7s,  to  9s.  per  rood  of  8  yards,  according  to  tlic 
L'i.^i.tnec  the  ftones  have  to  be  brought.  The  coft  of 
iculle  Jitch,  each  4]  feet  wide  at  top^  doping  to  one  foot  at 


t.^^4^.^ 


lottfim,  anJ  2]  f?et  in  dcpdi,  tl.c  hSu  between  tlic  dltclics  7 
cct,  upiriiit;  to  2  fcEt  .it  top, — is.  6A  10  is  8d  //■rroo.i,  bc- 
iiics  ihc  cxpciicL-  of  plants.  TliU  Lift  ffuce  is  now  becoming 
'ery  common  -,  and,  as  llicy  Iiave  had  little  practice  in  thi.fc  klmls 
)f  fences,  I  tool;  llic  liberty  to  fupgell  to  fome  giintlcmen,  that 
hey  wore  pl.icitifi  the  quickfuts  too  hlpli  on  tlie  birk,  fome 
ihiiiiiij;  a  fort,  ollicrs  eighteen  indurs,  above  die  fuii.icc  of 
he  ;jrounJ.  I  went  on  purpofe  to  fee  a  fence  made  by  the 
cvcteiid  Mr  Iluj^hcp,  at  very  ^rt'^t  expencc.  It  wasn  bank  of 
arth  fjccd  up  witli  (lone  and  lime,  on  each  fide,  about  4  feet 
ligh,  and  from  5  to  6  fee'  broad,  on  the  top  of  which,  a  hedge 
if  luwthorns  wjs  planted,  the  foil  gravel.  Tiie  hi;dgc  appear- 
ed to  rrake  no  progrcfg,  from  the  want  of  moifture,  and  it  was 
alfo  choaked  with  weeds.  Great  attention  is  necelTary,  to  the 
keeping  of  hedges  clean,  01  f:ec  of  weeds ;  and  the  cheapeft  and 
bell  method  is,  to  have  them  hand. weeded  twice  a-year,  viz. 
in  fptin;;  and  autumn,  which,  if  regularly  attended  to,  a  fence 
of  this  kind  may  be  foon  brought  to  perfeiflion  It  ouglit  alfo 
to  be  regularly  pruned,  and  dug  at  the  back,  on  whicli  cabbagesj 
turnips,  or  any  other  green  crop,  may  be  cultivated,  wliich  is 
of  very  great  advantage.  By  (Iriflly  adhering  to  this  method, 
I  have  known  st  fence  brought  to  complete  maturity  in  (ix 
years,  nay,  even  in  five.  The  extent  of  enclofurcs  in  Anglcfey, 
is  extremely  various,  from  5  to  30  acres,  and  is  often  regulated 
by  opinion.  They  are  very  generally  underdood  to  encreafe  po- 
pulation,  not  only  by  affording  bread  ror  the  labourer,  but  al(b 
by  being  more  produftive,  as  the  population  of  a  country  al- 
ways corrcfponds  with  the  fertility  of  the  lands. 

Farms  ami  Ri/it  of  Lands. — The  farms  in  Anglcfcy  are  in  ge- 
neral very  fiTiall.  They  arc  very  commonly  from  10  to  jo  acres, 
and  few  exceed  100.  They  are  chiefly  employed  In  paf- 
ture  and  natural  hay ;  what  is  employed  in  hufbandry,  is  com- 
puted at  one  twentieth.  Tliere  is  no  county  in  North  Wales 
better  calculated  for  raifing  corn  and  crops  of.  all  kinds,  than 
B  Anglefey, 
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Angkfcy,  were  it  propcily  cultivated  ;  and  there  is  no  countjr 
grows  lcf>9  Mcrionithfhire  cxceptedi  wliich  is  aimed  totally  a 
cattle  county.  The  rent  of  lands  in  this  ifland  is  edimated  at 
53,  6d. //r  acre,  on  an  average.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated, 
arc  oats  and  barley.  The  very  few  fields  of  wheat  are  fcarcely 
worth  notice,  were  it  not  to  remark,  that  they  look  as  promif* 
ing  and  thriving  as  any  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
this  year.  The  common  farmers  cultivate  oats  and  barley, 
and  as  many  potatoes  as  ferve  their  own  families*  Neither 
peafct  beans,  turnip,  nor  any  other  green  crop,  is  ever  at- 
tempted by  them.  Some  few  gentlemen  raife  a  few  turnip, 
and  fom'c  clover. 

Rotations  of  Cnpj.'^Thc  mode  of  croping  by  ordinary  farmers 
is,  oats  and  barley  alternately  for  a  fcries  of  years,  fomctimes 
varied  by  a  fucceflion  of  oats  after  oats,  or  barley  after  barley, 
until  the  ground  is  perfeflly  exhaufted  ;  when  it  is  left  in  that 
(late  to  recruit  by  padure.  In  ancient  times,  Anglefey  was 
the  mod  fruitful  county. for  wheat  in  all  North  Wales,  from 
which  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  Nurfing  Mother  of  Jl^aUs ; 
becaufc,  from  its  fertility,  when  other  counties  failed,  they  were 
amply  fupplied  from  it.  Yet,  at  this  day,  there  is  very  little  of 
that  grain  cultivated.  Red  clover  and  rye  grafs  feed  arc 
fown  in  with  the  lad  crop,  even  by  common  farmers ;  but 
from  the  reduced  and  foul  date  the  land  is  in,  they  fcldom  or 
never  do  any  good.  Some  gentlemen  of  late  have  introduced 
turnips,  and  purfue  a  very  different  rotation.  After  fallow 
with  lime  and  dung,  or  fome  other  manure,  they  fow  barley 
with  clover  and  rye  grafs ;  2d,  hay  *,  3d,  oats  ;  4th,  turnip  *,  5  th. 
barley,  with  clover  as  formerly.  In  fome  indances,  wheat  is 
fown  after  fummer  fallow,  and  likewiie  after  clover,  which  is 
fucceeded  by  turnip,  and  next  crop  barley  with  grafs  feeds ; 
white  clover  is  commonly  fown  if  the  field  i<i  intended  for  paf- 
lure.  Summer  fallow  is  never  praclifcd  by  farmers,  and  very 
fcldom  by  gentlemen,  unlefs  when  the  land  is  fo  foul,  that 
fcarcely  any  other  mode  can  rid  it  of  the  couch  grafs  and  other 
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noxious  weeds.  Six  times  the  quantity  of  hay  is  produced  by 
following  this  pl^n,  inltead  of  the  old  method,  when,  ftom  7  to 
15  yenrs,  ihey  cut  tiic  fame  field  every  year  for  hay,  which,  iu 
con  fc'(]ucncc,  notwlthftrtndinK  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  produced 
very  fcanty  crops ;  a  very  great  proportion  of  this  ifljnd  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  boiii  for  corn  and  hay ;  and  above  four 
times  the  quantity  might  be  raifed,  were  that  attention  paid  to 
the  culture  and  rotations  of  crops,  which  their  impcrtance  re- 
quire. 

The  cutting  of  a  field  for  hay  every  year,  is  the  moHabfurd 
plan  evcrprai^ifed  ;  for,  by  cutting  it  .Lndpafluting  it  alternate- 
ly, one  year  will  yield  more  hay  than  two ;  and  it  is  aflonilhing, 
by  following  that  method,  tlie  land  fliould  produce  a  crop 
worth  the  expence  of  cutting  and  drying.  Land  employed  in 
paflure  for  25  years,  or  even  above  the  fourth  part  of  it,  muft 
be  very  unprofitable  ;  as  it  commonly  begins  to  run  into  fog 
or  mofs  after  6  years,  and  at  iJut  period,  if  ploughed,  will  pro- 
duce fix  times  more  value  in  com  and  other  crops  for  a  few 
years,  than  in  tither  pafturc  or  hay ;  and  when  laid  down  with 
grafs  feeds,  will  likewifc  yield  more  abundant  crops.  As  a 
proof  however  of  the  fertiii;y  of  the  ft^,  I  cannot  emit  men- 
tioning a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  belonging  to  Mr  Hugh  Wynne 
Jones,  confining  only  of  2  acres,  of  which  the  produce  this 
year  was  fold  for  15I. ;  the  7th  crop  of  hay  running  fuccefllvcly 
without  manure  ;  tlie  price  I  think  was  about  3!.  per  ton.  It 
occurred  to  me  afterwards,  that  perhaps  the  cattle  had  beea 
wintered  there,  which  is  a  common  praftice  in  North  Wales, 
where  they  have  feldom  farm-yards,  flieds,  or  proper  boufing 
for  them. 

The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  baricy,  3^  Engliih  quarts. 
Ditto.  •         •  oats,     4     ditto 

Ditto,  -  -  wheat,  5     ditto 

Barley. — ^The  manures  are  very  commonly  applied  to  the  bar- 
ley crop,  but  in  a  very  injudicious  manner,  being  laid  out  on 
^  fields  befure  winter,  and  the  greateft  patt  of  it  remains  in 
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heaps  until  ihc  rpnn;j,  cxpofcd  to  all  ths  winter  dorm?,  by 
which  means  the  mofl  of  i:s  ciTcntlal  cju».iiiics  arc  c'cllroycd, 
lcavin|T  onlv,  as  a  t7:efn:ntOj  the  faiall  fpots  on  which  tlie  he;\pa 
lay,  to  know  that  ever  the*  lanJ  iiad  been  manurocl.  '1  he  tufti 
created  by  this  mode  do  frequently  more  hurt  than  good,  as  they 
always  caufc  an  inequality  in  the  ripening  of  the  crop,  which  is 
often  attended  with  very  bad  conkquenees  to  ihc  farmer ;  for, 
by  waiting  for  the  late,  a  great  p  irt  of  the  early  is  fwept  away 
by  gales  of  wind.  The  proper  time  to  apply  dung  or  manures 
of  almoft  any  kind,  is,  when  the  foil  is  in  the  moll  pulverized 
(late,  which  always  is,  or  ought  to  to  be,  before  it  gets  the  lad  or 
feed  funow  5  and  no  time  fliould  be  loft  in  ploughing  ic  down, 
to  prevent  its  fertilizing  qualities  from  being  txhaled,  or  other- 
wife  dcllroyed.  It  then  intermixes  immediately  with  the  foil, 
and  has  its  proper  cffe<fi. 

Potatoes. — The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  not  fo  common  as  it 
o»jght  to  be.  Notwitliftanding  the  foil  is  generally  well  adap- 
ted for  them,  yet  there  arc  frequent  importations  from  Ireland, 
efpecially  at  the  fniall  port  of  Amlioch,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Par}*'s  mountain,  whence  large  quantities  of  copper  and  cop- 
per ore  arc  exported*  Tiie  potatoes  arc  commonly  built  up  in 
the  fields,  and  covered  with  earth  and  ftraw,  for  want  of  hou- 
fcs,  where  they  remain  unmolcftcd ;  whereas  turnip,  being 
newly  introduced  into  Anglefey,  fuffers  a  little  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  people.  This  ifland,  from  its  natural  fertility,  if 
properly  cultivated,  would  be  able  to  export  part  of  all  its  pro-' 
du£lions,  and  it  is  a  difgracc  that  it  (hould  be  indebted  to  Ire- 
land for  potatoes.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  were  pro- 
per encouragement  given  to  farmers,  this  could  never  happen.  . 

Chv^r. — Where  clovers  have  been  tried,  and  fown  on  clean, 
well  prepared  land,  they  have  been  found  to  anfwer  beyond 
sll  expedation,  both  in  regard  to  hay  and  pafture  ;  8  libs,  of 
white  is  commonly  mixed  with  12  Hbs.  of  red,  when  the  land 
is  intended  for  pafture  \  but,  by  the  mode  pra£lifed  by  ordinary' 
farmers,  their  feeds  are  loft,  from  the  foul  ftate  their  land  is  in; 
It  is  a  well  known  fa£^,  that  where  land  has  never  been  fowed 


■fore  wltli  clover,  kfs  feed  will  anfwcr,  than  whcie  It  I 
:en  frequently  repented.  But  in  Anglefcy,  were  the  IjnH  in  the 
:ry  bcft  onlcr,  too  finall  a  (luniitity  is  commonly  fown,  not  cx- 
teding  8  lib.  of  red  clover  on  an  acre. 

Turnip. — A  few  fields  of  turnip  h:ive  of  late  years  been  cul- 
»ated  in  this  iHand  i  the  produce  of  fome  of  the  crops  was  va- 
ledat  6  1.  prr  acre,  fown  in  broad  cad,  which  is  a  very  impro- 
zi  method,  as  the  ground  is  feldom  well  cleared  of  weeds,  noi> 
«l  the  crop  be  fo  regularly  tlunncd  by  common  country  fer- 
mti.  They  (hould  therefore  be  fown  in  drill,  fo  wide  as  to 
imit  of  being  horfc-hocd,  by  whidi  means  the  land  would  be 
otnplettly  fallowed,  and  the  crop  more  eafily  and  more  equal- 
ly thinned.  The  objc£lion  to  the  raifing  of  turnip,  is,  that 
they  are  (lolcn  in  the  night  time  ;  whereas  potatoes,  which 
arc  never  houfcd,  but  dug  and  piled  up  in  the  diieft  parts  of 
the  fields,  covered  with  earth  and  ftraw  mixed,  being  more 
common,  are  left  untouched.  This  evidently  (hews,  that  were 
turnips  more  generally  cultivated,  the  people  would  become 
more  familiarized  to  them,  and  confequently  the  crop  would 
be  kfs  liable  to  their  depredations.  They  arq  not  carried  off 
for  cattle,  but  eat  by  the  people  themfclvcs,  very  frequently  on 
the  fpot.  As  winicr-feeding  for  (hccp,  thcy  arc  found  to  be 
the  bell  and  cherncft.  But  for  black  cattle,  many  other  fublti- 
tutes,  not  liable  to  that  objeAion,  might  be  introduced  ;  fuch 
as  yams,  cabbage*  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  &c.  which  are  confi- 
dercd  by  many  experienced  and  intelligept  farmeis,  as  more  pro- 
fiuble,  and  much  more  nourilhing  food.  As  a  grezt  number 
of  cattle  arc  reared  in  Anglefey,  and  winter  food  is  frequently  . 
very  fcarce,  green  crops  are  therefore  a  great  objed  in  that 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lands  i  and 
ihould  engage  the  attention  of  both  the  proprietors  and  farmers. 
Jharm  Haufa  and  Offitts. — ^The  ftate  of  farm  houfes  and  of- 
fice: ,  is  in  general  very  wretched  in  this  county.  From  thewant 
of  a  fufficieiicy  of  houfes  and  farm-yards,  the  cattle  are  kept 
cooftantly  in  the  fields,  where  a  little  ftiaw  or  hay  is  allowed 
C  them. 
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Uicm  for  their  fubfiftcnce  in  the  winter  time,  by  which  meant 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  making  dung,  an  article  of  the  very 
greatcll  importance  in  hufbandry.  A  fmall  byre  or  cow-houfe» 
for  a  few  milch  cows,  and  a  (lable  for  the  working  houfcs,  are 
all  they  have.  Lord  Bulkelcy ;  Paul  Panton,  £fq;  and  the  Re- 
verend Mr  Hughes,  have  lately  begun  to  improve  the  farm  hou- 
fes  and  offices  upon  their  eftates,  by  building  neceflary  {hed.% 
and  proper  farm-yards,  &c.  fufTicIent  to  contain  their  whole 
(lock  of  cattle  ;  by  which  means  a  great  quantity  of  dung  may 
be  collected ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  plan  will  foon  be 
adopted  by  all  the  proprietors  of  the  county. 

JJfaw/rr/.— Lime  and  flicll  fand  are  the  prlncipd  manures ;  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  dung  is  made,- from  the  want  of  conve- 
niences. Compoll  dung  hills  are  fometimcs  made,  confiding 
of  (hell  fand,  dung  and  foil,  or  lime,  dung  and  foil.  The 
earth  for  making  compad  dung  hills,  mod  commonly  ufed,  is 
the  banks  of  old  fences.  Dung  and  lime  are  very  feldom  ap- 
plied by  thcmfclvcs ;  but  (hell  fand  very  frequently  :  rock  niarlc 
is  alfo  got  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  but  rarely  ufcd. 
Shell  fand  Is  found  in  different  pnrts  of  the  coad,  but  by  far 
tlie  richcd  at  red  wharf  bay,  in  the  north  ead  fide  of  the  ifland ; 
It  is  compofcd  of  from  ^  to  ^  of  gr;ited  (hells,  with  a  mixture 
of  fand.  About  2  ftct  below  the  furfacc,  is  the  mod  fertile, 
being  more  impregnated  with  (^\lt.  It  is  held  in  fo  higli  edima- 
tlon,  as  a  manure,  that  it  is  carriexl  round  to  ciilTcrent  parts  of 
the  ifland  in  (loops ;  and  into  the  interior  parts  of  tlie  county, 
for  10  or  12  miles,  in  carts  and  waggons,  and  is  found  fully  to 
defray  hat  great  expence.  The  e(re£ls  ofit  arc  feldom  vifiblc 
the  fird  year  it  is  .-applied  ;  but  the  fecond  year,  and  for  eight 
years  afterwards,  its  enriching  qualities  are  perfcdlly  evident, 
without  tte  a(ridance  of  any  other  manure  whatever.  It  is  un« 
doubtedly  a  very  great  acquifition  to  this  ifland';  and  were  a 
proper  fyllem  of  hud)andry  purfucd,  it  would  be  inedinnable. 
Limedone  is  in  fo  great  plenty,  tliat  the  roads  in  many  places 
are  made  of  itj  and  lime  is  found  to  anfwcr  extremely  well, 

particularly 


[tarticularl^  on  the  lands  lately  drained  and  Improved  ;  but  tTie 
Lvant,  or  raihtr  high  price  of  coal,  ncccflary  for  the  burning  of 
he  limellone,  makes  it  lefs  frequently  ufcd-  Paul  Panton 
ZCt\\  lus  a  foam  of  coarfe  coal,  which  anfwers  for  burning 
imcflone  on  the  I'pot ;  but,  from  its  quality,  will  not  bear  the 
ixpencs  of  cairiapc  to  any  diflance.  Were  that  pit  funk  deep- 
:t,  there  is  little  doubt  of  finding  a  better  feam  of  coal,  which 
vould  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  county,  where  fuel  is  fo 
'try  fcarce  and  dear. 

Fuei- — With  regard  to  fuel,  there  Is  no  county  fo  badly  fup- 
ilicd  with  that  very  necefljry  article,  as  Anglefey.  Peat  or 
lurf  are  fo  very  fcarce,  -jnd  coal  at  fo  extravagant  a  price,  that 
the  poor  people  arc  unable  to  purchafe  them.  Dung  is  picked 
off  the  ficMs,  which  they  dry,  and  ufe  with  the  furface  of  the 
commons  for  fuel.  There  is  only  one  coal  pit,  as  yet  difcovcr- 
cd  in  the  ifl.'^nd,  from  which  to  tons  fifr  diem  is  raifed,  and 
fold  at  1 63.  pi'r  ton  at  the  pit  mouth,  which  is  by  no  means  e- 
qiial  to  the  confumptio:i  of  the  county  i  and,  when  driven  to 
any  diftancc,  comes  equally  high  with  the  fca-bomc  coal,  which 
pay  a  duty  of  5s.  6c!,  per  chaldron  of  26  cwt.  excepting  thofe 
that  ntc  ufcd  St  Pary's  mountain  for  the  copper  works,  which 
:irc  exempted  from  the  duly,  llie  price,  including  duty,  is 
from  315.  to  a4S.  per  ton. 

Ti.'/agi. — ^Tlierc  is  Icfs  land  under  thii  defcription  ta  Angle- 
fey, than  in  any  county  in  North  Wales,  although  there  are 
few  or  none  better  calculated  for  it  It  is  fuppofed  that  there 
are  onlyio,oooacre!;in  the  whole  ifland.  The pra^ticeof  allowing 
the  fields  to  lyc  fo  long  in  grafs,  is  very  unprofitable ;  becaufe, 
by  being  plc^ughcd  at  proper  periods,  they  will  be  found  to 
yield  much  more  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds.  The  form  of 
the  ridges  is  in  generii  very  little  attended  to  in  this  county, 
except  the  few  fields  that  have  been  recently  improrcd,  wliere 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  firuation  of  the  ground,  regulate 
both  the  fnape  and  fire.  In  clay  foil,  fome  prefer  narrow  rid- 
ges, others  give  the  preference  to  thofc  that  are  fo  broad,  33  to 
admit  of  being  twice  gathered,  previous  to  their  being  fuwn,  to 

prevent 
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prevent  the  water  from  lodging,  by  throwing  it  off  into  the 
furrows ;  and  in  a  dry  or  gravelly  foil,  they  are  laid  quite  flat, 
fo  as  to  retain  the  moifture.  But  the  mode  of  ploughing  is  very 
exceptionable,  the  furrow  being  broad  and  very  {hallow,  feldom 
exceeding  2\  inches  in  depth,  which  is  turned  over  peifeflly 
flat,  without,  a  proper  fliouldcr  for  the  harrows  to  act  upon, 
forthe  purpofe  of  producing  a  proper  mould,  for  covering  and 
protecting  the  feed.  The  reafon  afligned  for  this  method,  is, 
that  the  foil  is  thin  ;  but  this  pra£lice  is  very  common  through- 
out the  whole  ifland,  even  where  the  land  will  admit  of  almofl: 
any  depth  of  ploughing.  On  the  north  eaft  parts,  and  fome  o- 
ther  particular  fpots,  tlie  foil  is  rather  thin,  but  it  will  allow  of 
being  ploughed  much  deeper  than  it  generally  is,  which,  if 
pra£tifed,  would  be  found  of  vaft  advantage.  Great  attention 
ought  al(b  to  be  paid  to  regular  ploughing.  It  is  almoft  im« 
pollible  to  plough  the  land  clean,  by  fo  (hallow  a  furrow  ;  parts 
of  it  muftbebaulkMor  mifled,  which  produce  nothingbut  weeds. 
Befides,  by  irregular  ploughing,  a  great  deal  of  feed  frequently 
periihes,  falling  into  the  cavities.  Two  horfes  abreaft  are 
fometimes  ufed  in  a  plough  in  Anglefey,  but  more  frequently 
3  or  4,  one  before  the  other,  as  in  Flintfhire.  The  only  reafon 
I  ever  heard  attempted  to  be  given  for  this  (Irange  mode  of 
working  the  horfes,  was,  that  they  go  faflcr  in  a  line,  than  »» 
bread.  This  however  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  as  a 
plough  feldom  does  above  half  an  £ngli(h  acre,  whereas  two 
horfes  abreaft,  without  a  driver,  can  do  more  than  3  times  as 
much,  which  is  a  very  conGderable  faving.  Oxen  are  feldom 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  huft)andry.  There  may  be  fome 
inftancesy  where  fufficient  objeAions  may  be  made  againft  them; 
but  I  am  convinced,  that  they  ought  to  be  very  generally  ufed 
in  the  different  counties  in  North  Wales.  The  difference  of 
firft  coft,  and  the  diflferenca  of  keeping,  between  an  ox  and  a 
horfcy  is  very  conGderable ;  befides^  an  ox  of  3  or  4  years  old 
will  improve^  although  wrought  for  3  or  4  years^  if  he  is  pro- 
perly fed  y  and  a  grazier  will  give  2  or  3  pounds  more  for 


,'ri^,  wJicn  it  mny  be  proper  to  fell  Iiim,  tKjn  hcwould  beiore. 
"Iiere  are  very  cvi.leiu  proofi  cf  the  ailvant:igcs  of  employing 
xen,  where  it  can  be  done  with  ptcprJciy.  Ihcy  arc  as  cto- 
ilc,  and  as  cafily  trained  to  work  as  a  hoifc,  and  two  oxen  in 
.irnefi,  inTLcad  of  the  yoke,  will  do  nearly  as  much  work  in 
lie  ploiigh,  evfti  vilhciit  ii  tfrivfr,  as  a  pair  of  horfcs-  Thuy 
Ifo  aiifwcr  very  well  for  a  waggon,  or  team,  wh^n  properly 
liod,  provided  ihe  diflancc  they  have  to  travel  is  not  very 
Tcat.  But  horfcs  arc  no  doubt  betrcr  calculated  for  long  jour- 
;cyE.  When  the  foil  is  ihin  and  on  rock,  they  art  far  prc- 
erablc  to  horfcs,  being  more  fteady,  and  full  as  iraftablc,- 
nd  as  green  crops,  which  are  very  much  wanted  in  this  coun- 
ty, fliould  be  ilictr  principal  food,  both  fummer  and  winter, 
it  ought  to  be  a  very  great  inducement  to  employ  them.  TTic ' 
only  objcflion,  or  railicr  reafon,  given  againd  employing  oxen 
jn  Anglefcy,  is,  that  the  fcrvants  have  a  great  avcrfion  to  the 
ufingofthcm,  being  long  accuflomed  to  horfes;  but  if  the 
gentlemen  or  fArmcis  fee  it  their  intcrcft,  which  undoubtedly 
it  is,  that  prejudice  m'ouUI  foon  be  got  the  belter  ©f  by  pcr- 
feverance ;  as  there  is  fcarctly  any  new'fchcmc  whatever, 
however  laudable  it  may  be,  but  meets  with  fome  oppofition 
at  firfl. 

Watering  cr  Flailing  ef  Ltttid.—Vtr}  important  advantages 
have  been  detivcd  from  the  watering  or  flooding  of  land,  iu 
fome  of  the  counties  in  North  Wales  \  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
Attempted  in  Anglefey,  although  there  are  many  thoufand  acres, 
where  this  operation  is  perfe^ty  pra^icable.  It  would  be  pe- 
culiarly advantageous  for  this  ifljnd,  were  that  plan  adopted, 
winter  and  fpring  food  for  cattle  being  frequently  veryfcarce* 
Enrly  fpring  food  for  cattle,  in  any  county,  is  of  very  great' 
advantage  ;  but  in  a  county  like  this,  where  brceding'and  rftr- 
ing  of  cattle  is  the  principal  objeft,  it  is  incftimable.  Winter 
food  is  alfo  of  the  greateft  importance,  which  can  Hkewife  be 
ralfed  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  by  following  this  plan,  as  great 
(^uantUie^  of  hay  may  be  cafily  produced.  The  cxpence  of 
D  making ' 
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r*ial:In;;  t!i^  origin:*!  cuts  may  cod  alout  20  n;;lllng;/^;*  acTp. 
snd  m?y  be  aftcru-arJs  kept  in  good  oidcr,  for  a  fliiHing 
or  two  per  acre  annually.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended 
to,  in  performing  this  operation,  is  tl)c  equal  diilribution 
ci  the  water  along  the  furfacc,  which  is  cafily  done  by 
paying  proper,  attention  to  the  levels,  and  laying  out  the 
ficId  in  fuch  a  mi^mcr,  that  it  will  receive  the  water  equally. 

It  is  a  fafk  well  afcertained,  that  in  Merionithfhire  there  is 
I.md  that  was  formerly  not  worth  6d.  per  acre,  but  being  now 
drained  and  flooded,  befidcs  affording  excellent  pafture  till  the 
ift  of  June,  produc<:d  two  tons  of  good  hay,  cut  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft.  Thi*,  in  my  opinion,  fliould  be  a  great  in- 
ducement  to  the  gentlemen  to  try  it ;  the  farmers,  being  gene- 
rally without  leafcs,  will  never  think  of  attempting  ir.  Mal- 
draeth  marlh,  in  this  county,  confifllng  of  3  or  4,000  acres, 
(the  emjankment  of  which,  from  the  fe.i,  is  about  being  finifn- 
ed)  when  completely  drained,  might  almod  all  be  flooded,  which 
would  be  thcgreatell  improvement  it  is  capable  of.  Dulas  bay 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of 'the  ifland,  containing  nearly  as  many 
acres  as  Maldreath  marfh,  might  be  very  eafily  embanked  and 
flooded,  which  would  be  a  very  great  acquifiticn.  There  arc 
many  places  of  lefs  magnitude,  very  capable  of  the  fame  im- 
provement, as  the  ifland  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivu- 
lets, very  fit  for  the  purpofe. 

JFtt/li:  Lands. — ^The  commons,  or  wafte  lands,  are  computed 
at  5,000  acres,  a;id  no  divifion  of  them  is  as  yet  propofed. 
Tliey  are  depaftursd  chiefly  by  ftieep,  and  fomc  of  tlicm  arc  in- 
clofed,  not  with  a  dcfign  to  improve  the  commons,  but  to  pre- . 
vent  thofc  poor  itar\'ed  looking  animals  from  committing  de- 
predations upon  the  adjacent  fields.  In  fome  places,  (lone  ig 
got  fit  for  millilones,  and  two  guineas  are  paid  for  each  that  is 
made,  which  is  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor  of  the  parilh. 
Tlic  commons  in  this  ifland  are  by  far  the  mod  derilc  of  any  in 
North  \Vales  ;  and  the  caufc  of  it  is,  that  although  there  arc 
fv*me  counties  as  ill  provided  with  coal,  yet  peat  or  turf  for  fuel 


mors  piciuiful  tlian  in  tills.  The  poor  people  in  tJ.Is  rntinly 
■e  lliercforc  unJir  tlie  ncccility  of  paiinj;  the  fiirf.icc  of  liic 
rounil,  wliicli  thcv  dry  for  fuel,  :nil  ufo  along  wkli  ilie  dung  of 
ic  cattle,  wliioh  ihcy  picIiofFiIie  fiirMs  I  It  is  almotl  impoiTiWc 
)  milbka  a  common  in  Aiig'cfey,  from  its  bare  appearance, 
i;in^  fo  much  pjrcti.  The  cutting  down  of  all  t'.ic  oM  woodi, 
itliout  fupplyinj^  their  place  with  nc\v  plantations,  has  l>L"cn 
itciiiled  with  a  very  •;rcat  lofs,  as  the  people  nilglit  have  bfcii 
ippUcil  with  fuel  from  them,  without  being  unJcr  the  nceefliiy 
f  robbinjj  tlie  country  of  its  foil  and  manure.  This  pra£lice 
Jias  been  ftvcrcly  felt,  and  complained  nf.  The  greateil  ini- 
piovemcnts  that  can  be  made  on  the  waflc  lands,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  to  er.clofe  and  plant  them  j  the  thinnings  of  which, 
in  a  few  ycirs,  would  not  only  produce  a  Rrcat  deal  of  fucT, 
liut  alfo  paiiing  for  the  protcftion  of  fences,  an  article  very 
much  wanted  ;  likcwife,  would  afford  flielter  to  the  fields,  and 
in  time  become  very  valuable  to  the  proprietor.  Draining,  in 
many  inClances,  is  abfolutcly  ncccfi^iry  ;  and  from  what  Ihcard 
.ind  faw  of  the  commons,  tlicrc  is  no  great  qu-inlity  capable  of 
being  converted  into  arable  lands,  cxcfpting  thofe  places  that 
could  be  cafdy  drained,  which  would  he  fouT>d  to  be  by  f<ir 
the  moft  fertile. 

ImpUmcnts  tf  Hrjh.wdry — The  plough  moft  commonly  ufed 
in  pcrfcflly  iimilur  to  that  in  Flintfhire,  and  indeed,  in  all  the 
counties  of  North  Wales.  The  length  of  the  beam  ie  frequent- 
ly 7  feet  J  and,  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  after  part  of 
the  head,  above  4  feet.  The  other  parts  are  in  that  proportion. 
A  plou(;h  of  this  fort  may  anfwcr  very  well,  for  turning  up 
rough,  HifF,  and  Itony  lands;  but,  in  this  county,  they  are  ufed 
for  the  moft  tender  foil  as  well  as  tlw  moft  ftubborn.  The  great 
length  of  Iiead  fock  and  mould-board,  muft  caufe  an  unnecef- 
J'lry  friction,  and  tJ-.crcforc  mote  horfcj  are  required  than  in  a 
plough  better  conllruftcd,  and  of  fmaller  dimenHons.  But 
lo  atld  Ai'I  more  to  the  draught,  an  iron  chain  is  fixed  to  the 
ir.uzle  or  bridle,  at  the  point  of  the  beam,  3  or  4  feet  long,  as 
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IS  ilone  in  FHntftiire,  which  is  a  very  abfurd  prafiicc.  I  hay^: 
already  mentioned  that  3,  4,  and  fomctimes  5  liorfes,  nrc  cm-- 
ployed  in  a  line,  which  is  equally  improper  and  injudicioui. 
'I'he  Rotheram  plough  is  alfo  ufcd  by  a  few,  but  not  without 
the  bridle  ;  and  commonly  the  fame  (Iring  of  horfcs  employed. 
Tills  is  a  very  common  praclicc  throughout^ North  Wales,  and 
requires  to  be  corrccled. 

The  harrows  in  this  ifland  are  alfo  conftru£led  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  ihofe  in  Flintfhirc,  confequently  liable  to  the  fame 
objeclion,  of  being  too  clofe  fet  in  the  teeth.  Waggons  and 
carts  arc  alfo  fimilar* 

There  are  no  drilling  machines  ;  that  mode  of  hufbandry 
never  having  been  praclifed,  not  even  in  fowing  turnips. 

Fanners,  or  winnowing  machines,  are  rarely  ufcd,  there  being 
very  few  in  this  county ;  the  corn  is  commonly  cleaned  be- 
tween the  barn  doors,  or  in  the  open  air. 

No  thrediiog  machines  arc  as  yet  introduced  into  North 
WaUs  ;  furze,  or  gorfe,  as  it  is  called,  are  given  to  horfes  in- 
flead  of  oats.  It  is  confidcred  as  very  good  food  by  them 
that  ufe  it,  bcfides  a  very  confidcrablc  f.iving.  This  praftice, 
however,  is  not  very  common,  as  many  farmers  dilapprovc  of  it, 
th'nkinj^  it  makes  their  horfes  perfpirc  a  great  deal,  by  which 
xr.eans  they  arc  much  weakened  j  to  prevciit  which,  fome  al- 
low their  horfes  half  the  ordinary  quantity  of  oats  along  with 
it.  A  gone  or  furze  mill  can  be  erc£led  for  from  30  L  to  40I. 
the  machinery  driven  by  water,  and  one  man  cutting,  and  ano- 
ther attending  the  mill,  can  fupply  from  20  to  25  horfes  a  day 
with  that  food. 

In  fome  indances,  where  tliere  is  no  mill,  the  fcrvants  are  em- 
ployed to  chop  and  bruifc  the  gorfc  *,  and  one  man  in  a  day 
cm  i\o  as  much  as  {ctvc  3  or  4  horfes.  Wind  mills  arc  very 
common  in  Anglefey  for  grinding  the  corn  -,  the  rivers  being 
vory  inconfidcrable  i  and,  from  the  fraallnefs  and  flatnefs  of  the 
:fl.mJ,  there  are  few  water  falls. 


Paring  and  lurning.—VAi'ij^g  and  burning  was  a  very  com- 
non  praclicc  in  <his  county  fome  time  ago ;  but  experience 
las  taupht  them  to  give  it  over,  as  it  is  now  confidercd  as  a 
cibbcr  of  the  foil.  1  f.iw  one  field  that  was  pjicJ  and  buriu 
his  year  in  Anglcfcy,  by  a  farmer,  wliidi  gave  great  o.T^nce  to 
he  proprietor,  as  it  !s  generally  undcrllood  that  oiily  one  or  two 
;ood  crops  can  be  raifcd  by  this  method,  and  the  lands  aftcr- 
rards  reduced  to  a  perfect  caput  mortuum.  It  may  Sc  noticed 
icve,  that  tltis  practice  was  very  common  in  many  other  coun- 
ies  in  North  Wales,  but  after  repeated  experiments  having 
tccn  fairly  fairly  made,  they  were  found  not  to  anfwcr.  Soms 
.parts  of  the  fields  were  pared  and  burnt,  and  others  not.  The 
confcciuent-cs  were,  that  tliofc  places  that  had  been  pared  and 
burnt  produced  almofl  noihing  \  whereas  thofe  that  were  not, 
produced  excellent  pafture.  There  arc,  notwithltanding,  in- 
(lances  where  this  method  may  be  higiily  proper ;  viz,  where 
ihe  foil  Is  \'cty  deep,  and  alfo  where  tlic  under  (Iratum  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  is  above,  and  tliat  fo  thin,  as  to  admit  of 
being  reduced  by  burning,  producing  no  more  afhes  than  will 
caf^iy  incorporate  with  the  foil  below^  which,  if  a  Jlrong  clay, 
will  bo  found  of  Rrcat  advantage,  in  makin;;  it  more  friablci 
confequeiitly  more  produflive. 

Lahur. — A  farmer  fervant's  wages  are  from  61.  6s.  to  7I. 
•]%.  per  annum  i  but  gentlemen  often  give  for  a  good  ferrant 
lol.  10s. /f  ditto,  and  both,  are  allowed  bed  and  board.  La- 
bourer's wages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pary's  mountain, 
■where  fo  many  are  employed  in  the  copper  works,  are  ts.  2d. 
to  IS.  4d.  per  day.  In  other  places  of  this  liland,  the  common 
day's  wages  U  lod.  tc  ts.  without  vif^uals.  Hay  is  generally 
mowed  by  the  day,  feldom  by  the  acre,  and  is.  2d.  to  is.  i\A. 
is  paid  without  victuals :  Com  harreft>  6d  and  iA.per  day,  with 
viftuals,  and.from  IS.  to  is.  6d.  when  they  find  victuals  to 
themfclves.  The  ordinary  hours  of  labour  in  Anglel<;y  are 
from  6  to  6,  or  from  day  light  till  dark,  when  the  days  are  fhort. 
E  J'riee 
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Ptlce of  Prroifions. — Muttoa  and  beef,  3d.  and  3  Jd.  per  lib-. 
avoirdupois;  veal  2^d. ;  pork  is  commonly  fold  alive  at  2d.  per 
lib. ;  a  goofe  is.  6d  -,  a  turkey  2s.  eggs,  ^A.per  dozen  -,  ducks  is. 
ter  pair;  fowls  lod.  and  chickens  6d.^/r  pair;  a  roafting  pig,  5s. 

Roads. — The  roads  in  Anglefey,  both  public  and  private, 
arc  kept  in  better  repair  than  any  in  North  Wales.  This 
courity  is  poircfTcd  of  the  fined  materials  for  nuking  them  *. 
in  many  places  limeftonc  rock  is  applied  to  this  purpofe. 
They  arc  made  and  repaired  by  the  collections  arifing  from  the 
turnpike  gates  and  fix  days  (latute  labour  of  each  team  in  the 
iflandy  as  is  the  practice  in  Flintdiire.  Want  of  wood  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  roads,  becaufc,  by  being  Icfs  confined, 
they  fooner  dry ;  but  is  a  very  great  lofs  to  the  county,  as 
IheUcr  is  very  much  wanted. 

Live  Stock. — Nine  tentlis  of  this  Ifland  being  employed  a!\  paf- 
turc  and  hay,  the  great  object,  confcquently,  is  the  breeding  and 
icarir.g  of  cattle.     Neat  cattle  is  the  ftaple  ;   and  the  breed  in 
tliis  county  is  native,  pure,  and  very  hardy.     An  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  it,  by  introducing  an  Engllfli  bull  of  a  famous 
kind,  but  the  crofs  breed  having  proved  more  delicate,  was 
tliercfore  difcarded.     Hardinefs  is  a  quality  of  the  utmod  im- 
portance in  this  county,  where  there  is  often  a  fcarcity  of  win- 
ter food,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  cattle  are  obliged  to   lye 
in  the  fields  all  winter,  from  the  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
dations  for  them.  The  native  breed  is  not  only  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  being  more  hardy,  but  alfo  becaufc  it  is  more  faleable ; 
as  the  Englifli  drovers  purcliafc  them  more  readily,  finding  they 
anf wcr  tl\eir  markets  much  better  than  the  other.     The  annu- 
al export  of  black  cattle  from  the  idand  of  Anglefey,  amounts 
:o  about  10,000  head  from  one  to  four  years  old.     The  (lock  . 
left  on  the  ifland  is  computed  at  40^,000  head.     Two  drovera 
purchafed  in  one  year,  viz.  from  November  1791  to  November 
1792,  4,786  head.    The  common  pradice  is  to  fwim  them 
acrofs  the  Mcnai,  at  Banger  ferry.    There  are  fold^  from  a . 
^eat  to  a  year  and  half  old^  about 
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jyooo  average  value,  2l.  15s. /^r  head 
9,000  from  2  to  4  years,  61.  per  ditt( 


L.  2,750. 
per  ditto  54>oo. 


Total  annual  value  of  neat  cattle  exported  L  561750 

By  far  the  greateft  proportion  is  difpofcd  of  at  3  years  old^ 
as  they  iind  that  the  mod  profitable  age  to  fell  them ;  the 
difference  of  price  ac  four,  being  inadequate  to  the  expence  of 
a  year's  keeping.  It  is  generally  the  young  cows  or  queys 
that  are  fold  at  a  year  to  a  year  and  an  half  old.  The  weight 
of  the  Anglefey  breed  of  black  cattle  at  the  age  of  3  and  4,  is 
reckoned  from,  8  to  9  fcore  pounds  per  quarter  averdupois, 
when  fat*  But  the  very  fame  breed,  when  allowed  a  few  tur- 
nips for  winter  food,  weight  11  (core  per  quarter  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  The  fore  quarters  are  commonly  heavieil.  There 
tre  few  oxen  killed  in  the  ifland,  excepting  thofe  ufed  in  gen* 
tiemcn's  families.  The  old  cows,  I  was  informed,  after  being 
well  fed,  are  flaughtered  for  the  fupply  of  the  markets. 

The  praftice  of  giving  credit  to  the  Englifh  drovers,  who 
purchafe  the  cattle,  is  very  general  through  all  North  Wales ; 
by  which  means  the  farmer  feldom  gets  the  money  he  bar- 
gains for ',  for  when  the  drover  returns,  perhaps  in  a  month  or 
two,  he  always  pretends  to  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  or  has  met 
with  a  dull  market  for  the  cattle,  for  which  reafon  a  difcount 
mud  be  allowed.  But  what  is  worfe,  fome  of  them  become  in- 
folvent,  or  pretend  fo,  by  which  means  the  induftrious  farmers 
are  greatly  hurt,  and  in  fome  inllances  totally  ruined.  This  year 
fome  of  thofe  drovers  became  infolvcnt,  and  paid  very  fmall  com- 
pofitions.  Whereas,  if  the  farmers  would  make  a  point  of  receiv- 
ing ca(h  for  their  cattle,  (which  is  the  general  cuftom  in  Scotland, 
where  a  great  number  are  fold  for  the  Englifti  market,)  they 
would  never  run  the  ri(k  of  a  lofs  :  indeed,  cattle  are  generally 
bought  with  ready  money  all  over  the  kingdom.  This  cuftom  is 
not  only  very  much  againft  the  tenant,  but  alfo  againft  the  land- 
lord i  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tenants  in  North  Wales 

have- 
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h.wc  no  oilier  rcfoiircc  from  wliich  to  p.iy  ilicir  rents.     This 
practice  ought  therefore  to  be  immediately  aboHfliecl. 

S/:i\^. — A  very  confiderablc  number  of  flicep  arc  bred  in 
this  ifland,  which  arc  fold  to  drovers  for  the  Englifli  markets. 
There  arc  two  di(lin£l  bteeds,  both  domefticatcd.     ITic  one  i*; 
faid  to  be  the  native  pure  breed,  and  very  hiirdy.     The  other  is 
2  crofs  breed  by  an  Engllfli  ram,  introduced  into  this  county  by 
Mr  Williams,  about  20  years  ago,  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
flock.     This  experiment,  however  well  intended,  did  not  an- 
fwcr  the  purpofe ;   as  I  was  informed  that  the  fcab,  a  difeafc 
peculiar   to  this  animalf  was  by  this  means  brought  into  this 
county,  which  ums  formerly  unknown.     The  neck  and  fore- 
parts of  the  flieep  arc  clrpt  in  autumn  to  prevent  it,  and  alfo  to 
favc  the  wooi,  which  is  more  ready  to  drop  ofF,  than  from  the 
hinder  parts.     For  the  cuie  of  the  fcab  «iificrent  ointments  have 
been  applied,  but  the  mercurial  have  been  found  to  be  the  molt 
eflicacious,  when  ufed  with  caution.     Pafturing  on  marfliy  wet 
land  isconfidered  as  one  caufe  of  both  fcab  and  rot;  and  dry 
pafturc  is  therefore  recommended,  not  only  as  a  preventative, 
but  alfo  as  a  cure.    This  (hews  the  neccflity  of  draining,  a 
branch  of  hufbandry  feldom  pra£lifed  in  Anglefey.     The  want 
of  turnip,  for  winter  feeding,  is  likewife  the  caufe  of  difeafes. 
Thcfc  might  be  very  cafily  obtained,  as  this  county  is  very  well 
calculated  for  raifmg  them.    The  crofs  breed  weigh  from  20 
to  24  lib.  per  quarter,  clip  about  5  or  6  lib.  of  wool,  5  inches 
long,  worth  i  s.  per  lib.     The  pure  breed  weigh  from  10  to 
14  lib. /rr  quarter,  according  as  they  are  fed,  producing  from 
1 1  to  2^  lib.  of  wool,  worth  i  s.  per  lib.     They  are  (horn  in 
June,  and  the  colour  of  the  wool  is  white  :    Tlic  number  of 
ribs  not  attended  to,  in  any  county  in  North  Wales.    The 
lambing  feafon  is  commonly  in  February  and  March,  generally 
one  lamb^  well  covered  with  wool  when  dropt.    There  is  very 
little  wool  manufaftured  in  the  ifland.     It  is  commonly  fold 
to  the  people  in  Caernarvondiire,    who  make  the  manufaflure 
.  of  wool  a  principal  branch  of  trade.     Wedders  are  killed  at  tlie 
ik^c  of  4  years^  and  produce  from  6  to  9  lib*  of  tallow.    Thofe 
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ouylit  l)y  the  Eiigliili  drovers  ^ic  generally  fold  at  tlinc 
There  is  a  fnullcr  breed,  brought  from  Catmarvonlliin',  wliich 
[ic  gi:»tlcir.t:n  picfer  ;  tlicir  mutton  beir.f;  reckoned  nnKli  fnKr 
1  quality.  They  purdufe  llicm  in  the  faring,  commonly  at  5 
ca»  old,  and  wlitn  well  icd,  we'xfih  from  7  to  8  li'j.  per  (juar- 
:r,  producing  i  or  :{  lib  vrocl,  and  4  lib.  of  ulluw. 
Hor/is. — Tlic  breed  t)f  liorfes  in  Anglcfey  nir^t.t  be  greatly 
-Tiprovcd.  Tlir/ arc  generally  too  fmali  fur  draught,  but  are 
eckoncd  remnrkidily  hardy,  and  arc  thought  better  fiuted  for 
lie  purpofcs  of  igriculturc  than  liorfes  heavier,  or  of  a  Uiger 
uzc.  The  fame  opinion  in  rcfjarJ  to  the  breed  of  horfes,  was 
long  entertained  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  a  breed  not  dif- 
fimular  to  thofe  in  Anglcfey,  a  fquat  kind,  which  M-as  difcover- 
ed  to  be  too  li^jht.  It  was  then,  not  above  twenty  years  sgo,  , 
that  the  raofl  aflivc,  ftout  EngliOi  ftallions  were  introduced, 
which  have  been  the  mcana  of  improving  the  breeds  very  con- 
fiderably,  both  in  point  of  ffcrength  nnd  figure,  and  has  grcati/ 
enhanced  tlieir  valui:.  Four  horfcs  were  formerly  employed 
in  a  plough,  but  now  two  horfes  are  found  to  do  the  work  e- 
cjiially  welt,  and  as  much  of  it.  "Were  this  plan  adopted  in 
Anglefey,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  counties  in  North  Wales, 
I  have  not  the  ftnalled  doubt  but  very  great  advantages  would 
accrue  from  it.  In  Scotland  thii  crofs  breed  is  found  equally 
healthy  and  hardy  as  tlie  old,  and  are  as  ealily  reared }  and  the 
diCTerencc  of  the  cxpcncc  of  keeping,  if  any  at  all,  U  very  tri- 
fling. The  pritc  of  the  bed  draught  horfc,  bred  in  Anglcfey, 
when  horfcs  were  in  the  greatefl  demand,  was  15  1.  to  16 1, 
and  are  now  reduced  in  value  zo  per  cenL  But  horfes  might 
be  reared  wortli  25  1.  or  30 1.  at  nearly  the  fame  expcnce,  which 
is  a  consideration  well  wonh  attending  to ;  bcfidcs,  good  horfes, 
or  horfes  of  Urcngth  and  figure,  always  are  in  greater  demand 
in  a  market.  Were  any  gentleman  or  farmer  in  this  county 
to  purchafe  a  capital  Aallion  of  the  draught  kind,  and  even  to 
pay  one  hundred  guineas  for  him,  or  more,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  turning  out  ^  very  profitable  fpeculation,  as  the  far- 
F  mcrs 
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\i\cxi  could  not  priTiUIy  be  fo  Wind  to  ibclr  hucreft  as  not  t(^ 
employ  him.  The  only  rifle  i^  death,  or  being  lamed,  which  i<; 
.calily  guarded  rgalnil,  by  infuring,  which  is  commonly  done  at 
3  1.  per  Cifit,  for  the  covering  fcafon  ;  or  j  per  cctiL  per  annuw^ 
.a;;aKi(l  all  rilks  whatever.  Saddle  horfcs  fell  higher  commonly 
thai  draug'n  horfcs,  but  .ire  alfo  in  Icfs  demand  than  formerly. 
This  idand  is  exceedingly  well  calculatgd  for  breeding  horfes  ; 
not  only  from  the  low  rents  of  the  lands,  but  alfo  from  the 
number  of  black  cattle  reared,  which  (liould  alv/ays  have  ;; 
mixtute  of  ether  cattle  to  pafturc  along  with  them,  by  which 
means  the  fields  would  be  more  equally  dcpafturcd,  tlicadvan- 
.tagcs  of  which  muil  appear  very  evident. 

Sivlne. — ^Thc  ifland  of  Anglefcy  fupplies  the  Englifii  mar- 
ket with  a  vaft  number  of  pigs.  They  are  purchafcd  by  the 
drovers  at  the  ditTerent  market:,  held  at  all  the  towns  and  viU 
jages  in  the  ifland,  where  perhaps  from  50  to  200  may  be  car- 
ricd  every  market  day.  Almod  every  perfon  that  has  a  houfe, 
rears  pigs  ;  and  It  feems  to  be  the  province  of  the  female^  to 
difpofc  of  them,  being  generally  brought  to  market  by  them. 
Very  little  pork  Is  ufcd  In  the  county,  except  In  Gentlemen's 
families.  The  pigs  arc  fold  alive  at  2d.  per  pound  averdupols, 
and  reared  In  the  fame  manner  as  In  Flint,  on  grains,  butter 
/nllk,  whey,  and  potatoes.  Barley,  meal,  oats,  and  peafe,  are 
given  to  fatten  tliem  for  the  market. 

Gftj//.— This  animal,  fo  very  common  fome  years  ago,  needs 
now  fcarcely  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  whole  race  are  nearly  ex- 
tirpated. The  only  goats  I  faw  In  the  iiland  were  In  Holy- 
head mountain,  not  exceeding  twenty  In  number ;  and  I  was 
well  informed  there  were  not  twenty  more  In  the  county.  The 
high  price  lately  obtained  for  tlieir  (kins,  has  made  them  a  little 
more  valuable  %  from  5$.  to  7s.  6d.  each  has  been  lately  paid. 
They  are  ufcd,  as  I  was  informed,  for  the  covers  of  ihc  faddles 
.of  the  Englilh  cavalry  on  the  continent. 

Tcivni. — The  principal  town  Is  Beaumaris.  It  Is  fmall,  clean, 
and  veil  bulltj  but  a  place  of  no  trade.    Sloops  bring  In  coals 

for 
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f^r  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  bay  afTords  good  an- 
choring ground  for  (hips  that  run  into  it  for  (helter  in  ftormy 
weather.  Holyhead,  on  the  wcftern  fide  of  the  iiland,  is  to- 
tally fupportcd  by  the  paflcngcrs  to  and  from  the  city  of  Dub« 
lin.  It  has  neither  trade  nor  manufaflures ;  fome  herring  and 
other  fi(h  are  caught  upon  the  coaft.  Newborough  Is  a  town  in 
decay,  Amiioch  is  a  fmall  fea  port  town,  where  all  the  copper 
ore  and  fulphur  produced  by  the  famous  Pary*s  mountain,  are 
exported,  and  all  the  coals  for  the  fupply  of  the  manufa£turc 
arc  imported.  It  is  only  a  few  miles  fiom  tlie  mountain,  has 
a  dry  h.itbour,  capable  only  of  receiving  veflels  of  a  fmall 
draught  of  water.  It  is  now  confidered  the  fecond  town  in 
the  ifland,  and  bids  fair  foon  to  be  the  (ird. 

Mantifaflurcs. — The  ifland  of  Anglefcy  may  be  faid  to  be 
dcftitutc  of  all  manufaflures,  excepting  the  copper  and  fulphur 
carried  on  at  Pary's  mountain.  The  bed  of  copper  ore  there 
is  of  immcnfe  extent,  and  thought  to  be  the  largeft  yet  difco- 
vcred  ;  its  depth  being  above  70  feet.  It  is  not  wrought  in 
the  common  way  of  mining,  but  the  ore  is  quarried  In  the 
fame  manner  as  ftones  from  a  rock.  Part  of  the  ore  is  ex- 
ported, and  a  very  great  deal  of  it  melted  on  tlie  fpot,  which 
produces  va(l  quantities  of  fulphur.  This  traft  of  ground 
prcfcnts  a  mod  barren  and  difmal  appearance.  For  fome  miles 
around,  vegetation  is  totally  deftroyed  by  the  fumes  of  fo  many 
furnaces,  which  are  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  arfenic,  as 
well  as  fulphur.  The  fcam  of  ore  is  not  fo  rich  as  fome  I  have 
fecn  •,  but,  from  the  immcnfe  quantities  produced,  at  fo  cafy  a 
rate,  it  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  lucrative  of  any  in  Great  Britain. 
Thcrearc  a  number  of  oblongpits, which  are  filled  with  the  water 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  ore,  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  copper,  in  which  iron  plates,  or  pieces  of  old  iron,  are  im- 
mcrfcd,  and  by  this  means  the  iron  is  gradually  corroded,  and 
the  copper  takes  its  place.  The  iron  is  now  and  then  taken 
out,  and  the  copper  fcraped  ofF,  till  the  whole  of  it  is  diflblved. 
A  great  quantity  is  produced  by  this  operationi  which  is  found 

to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 

THE  END. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


X  HIS  county  is  furrounded  by  the  fea,  on  all  fldeSi  except 
on  the  ead,  where  It  joins  Denbigh  and  Merionethfhircs*  It 
is  very  irregularly  (liaped ;  from  the  peninfulated  point,  that 
runs  a  long  way  out  on  the  fouth  weft  to  Creyddyn  hundred, 
(which  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Conway)  on  the  north 
eafti  it  mcafurcs  about  50  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various  ;  the 
broadcft  part  does  not  exceed  20  miles.  It  contains  68  pnri(hes» 
and  about  307^000  ftatute  acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
could  not  be  afcertained. 

This  county  prefents  the  moft  rugged  and  truly  Alpine  ap* 
pearancc  of  any  in  North  Wales,  and  is  as  deftitute  of  woods 

I  and  enclofures,  as  the  ifland  of  Anglefcy.     Its  centre  is  occu- 

pied by  a  number  of  lofty  mountains  ;  but  the  famous  Snowdon 

^  overtops  the  whole. 

Penmacnmacr,  which  is  fituated  clofe  by  the  fea  (horc  on 

I  the  north,  is  a  moft  tremcnduous  mountain.     On  the  fide  next 

to  the  feai  it  is  a  perfedt  rugged  precipice,  and  z  road  is  cut 
through  that  part  of  the  rock,  def  :nded  by  a  ftone  and  lime 
wall,  for  the  fafety  of  pafTengcrs. .  The  mail  coach  to  and  from 
the  city  of  London  to  Holyhead,  (the  ftation  of  the  Dublin 
packet  boats)  pafles  this  way.  The  road  is  perfe£Hy  fecure* 
but  the  loofe  impending  rocks  from  above  prtfent  an  awful 
appearance,  threatening  to  fall  down,  and  crufti  the  traveller  be- 
low. There  arc  feveral  other  mountains,  which  arc  entirely  in« 
acceCiblc,  on  account  of  their  fteepnefs,  and  the  vaft  number 
of  loofe  hanging  ftones  upon  the  fides ;  but,  in  general,  they 
are  green,  and  aflford  fine  pafture  for  (heep.  There  are  many 
other  fmaller  hills,  interfperfed  throughout  the  low  part  of  this 
county,  fome  of  wliich  are  alfo  craggy  and  bare.    Caernarvon* 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


X  HIS  county  is  furroundcd  by  the  fea,  on  all  (ides,  except 
n  the  cad,  wlicrc  it  joins  Denbigh  and  Merlon cihfhires.  It 
I  very  irrcgul.irly  (impede  from  the  pcnlnfubtcil  point,  that 
ans  a  long  way  out  on  the  fouth  well  to  Creyddyn  hundred, 
which  lies  on  the  c^fl  lidc  of  the  river  Conway)  on  the  nonh 
ead,  it  mc^furcs  about  jo  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various  ;  the 
broaded  part  docs  not  exceed  20  miles.  It  contains  63  pariOies^ 
and  about  307,000  llatute  acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
could  not  be  afcertained. 

This  county  prcfcnts  the  mod  rugged  and  truly  Alpine  ap- 
pearance of  any  in  North  Wales,  and  is  as  deditute  of  woods 
and  enclofurcs,  as  the  iOand  o£  Anglcfcy.  Its  centre  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  lofty  mountains ;  but  the  famous  Snowdon 
overtops  the  whole. 

Pcnmncnmaer,  wliich  is  (ituated  cJofc  by  the  fca  fliore  on 
the  north,  is  a  mod  tremcnduous  mountain.  On  vhe  fide  neU 
to  the  fea,  it  is  a  perfect  rugged  precipice,  and  a  road  is  cut 
through  that  part  of  the  rock,  defended  by  a  ftone  and  lime 
wall,  for  the  fafety  of  paflengcrs.  -  The  mail  coach  to  and  fro.Tl 
tlic  city  of  London  to  Holyhead,  (the  ftation  of  the  Dublin 
packet  boats)  pafles  this  way.  The  road  is  pcrfeftly  fecurc, 
but  the  loofe  Impending  rocks  from  above  prefcnt  an  awful 
appearance,  threatening  to  fall  down,  and  cruHi  the  traveller  be- 
low. Tliere  arc  feveral  other  mountains,  which  arc  entirely  in- 
accedibJe,  on  account  of  their  deepnefs,  and  the  vad  number 
of  loofe  hanging  denes  upon  die  fides ;  but,  in  general,  they 
are  green,  and  afford  fine  padurc  for  diiep.  There  are  many 
other  fmaller  hillf:,  interfperfed  throughout  the  low  part  of  this 
county,  fome  of  wliich  are  alfo  craggy  and  bare.  Caeroarron- 
A  Qiiie, 
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(lure  iikewife  abounds  In  hkesy  fome  of  v/hlch  are  TaiJ  to  pro- 
duce the  char  and  gwiniad,  both  Alpine  fi flics.  There  is,  not- 
withdandin;;  a  great  quantity  of  arable  lanvl,  tlic  grentcil  pro- 
portion of  which  lies  along  its  flcirts  *,  and  on  t!ie  fouth  fuic  and 
fouih  cad  parts,  cxtcnfivc  tracks  of  low  ground  ftretch  a  con- 
fidcrable  way  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  county,  which  may 
be  eif.ly  improved,  but  at  prcfent  arc  of  very  little  value. 
There  are  alfo  narrow  deep  valleys  between  the  hills,  that  pro- 
duce barley  and  oats.  Creyddyn  hundred,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  great  portion  of  Caernarvonfliire,  by  the  river  Conway, 
befides  affording  excellent  pafturc  for  flieep,  alfo  produces  oats 
and  barley  in  the  \-alleys ;  and,  along  the  coafk,  wheat  is  culti- 
vated, reckoned  the  fined  in  quality  in  North  Wales. 

Soil — Of  the  foils  in  Caernarvonfhire,  the  mod  prevalent 'U 
gravel  and  hard  loam,  where  it  is  under  culture,  with  a  little 
clay  and  fand.  There  are  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  mofs  or  peat, 
befides  large  tracks  of  marfliy  meadow  lands,  very  capable  of 
being  drained,  and  converted  into  good  arable  and  padure 
ground,  which  at  prefent  yield  only  very  fcanty  crops  of  the 
coarfed  kind  of  hay. 

Climate. — On  the  high  grounds  or  mountains,  tlie  air  is  al- 
ways very  cold  and  piercing,  Snowdon's  top  is  covered  with 
fnow,  at  lead  three  fourths  of  the  year,  but  in  the  low  coun- 
try, bordering  on  the  fea,  the  climate  is  reckoned  moderate. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  oats  is  generally  in  March,  and  for  bar- 
ley, in  April  and  beginning  of  May.  Where  wheat  is  cultivat- 
ed, it  is  commonly  fown  in  the  months  of  September  and 
Odober,  and  tlic  harved  is  very  generally  reaped  in  Augull 
and  September. 

iJ/v^rx,— Of  the  rivers  in  Caernarvonfhire,  there  is  none  that 
defcrves  particular  notice,  except  the  Conway  on  the  cadern 
part  of  the  county ;  it  is  above  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navig;ible  for  fome  miles  up  the  country.  It  is  encreafed  by 
innumerable  rivulets,  from  the  mountain  of  Snowiion,  that 
look  down  upon  the  vale  tlirough  which  it  runs,  until  it  dif- 
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chnrpcs  iifclfinto  llic  fcj  ;it  Abcrconway.  There  are  a  very 
great  number  of  fmalk-r  rivers  and  brooks  that  run  in  a]mo{l 
nil  direfiions,  by  which  this  county  is  finely  watered. 

Of  I- arms  utid  ihirfizr. — ^\Vilh  regard  to  the  CKtent  of  farms, 
they  are  in  geiii;ral  very  fiiiall,  few  exceeding  60  acres  of  arable 
hnd,  and  the  grcatcJl  proportion  of  t!iem  mucli  lefs.  The  land 
.  isctupluycil  ill  p-tfturc  jiullmlbanilry.  Of  the  arable,  twothitJa 
sre  in  pnflure,  chiefly  depaliured  by  black  catt!e,  llieep,  and  a 
few  horfcE.  Go.its  were  formerly  in  great  reputii  in  this  coun- 
ty, but  arc  now  totally  difniifled,  ftiecp  bi:lng  reckoned  more 
profii^ble. 

Lenjti. — Lcafes  arc  as  uncommon  in  this  county  as  in  all 
the  others  in  N'orch  Wales:  The  lands  being  very  generally 
occupied  by  Icnaiits  at  will.  It  i&  very  furprifing  that  this 
fliould  be  the  cafe,  as  Lord  Peniyhn,  who  poffciVes  a  very 
great  cflate  in  this  county,  had  for  fomc  time  been  grant* 
ing  Icafcs  t"  Ills  tenants  for  ihc  fpace  of  21  years,  by  whicli 
means  lie  lias  dcubled  Ids  rents,  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  p:ud  more  readily,  and  were  more  tliriving,  than  thofc 
who  have  no  leafcs,  and  only  paid  the  old  rent,  whicli  is  one 
lialf-  This  1  confider  as  a  fufTicient  proof  of  the  propriety  of 
granting  leafcs,  and  it  aftoniihed  me  that  the  proprietors  did 
not  immediately  adopt  that  plan  for  their  own  intcrcft.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fa£>,  that  many  farmers,  who  are  without  leifcs, 
arc  afraid  of  improving  their  lands,  led  they  fliould  be  turned 
out  next  year,  or  be  fubje<ftcd  to  a  much  higher  rent. 

Rent  of  Lands. — As  all  the  mountains  in  Caemarvonihirc 
are  common  or  wafte  land,  it  might  be  expc£led  that  the  rent 
of  land  would  average  higher  than  it  docs.  From  the  bcft  in- 
formation I  could  obtain,  3s.  6d.  is  about  the  average  rent  of  tlie 
wliole  county,  with  the  addition  of  public  burthens^  which  are 
generally  paid  by  the  tenants,  confiding  of  land-tax,  tithes, 
poors  rates,  and  fix  days  labour  of  each  team  in  the  county  an> 
nually,  for  the  public  and  private  roads.  Tlic  beft  land  along 
il.c  fea  coaft  lets  at  about  gs./rracre,  and  is  employed  inhuf-' 
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bandry  and  pafture.  Fields  in  padure,  indiiTercntly  indofed, 
and  not  properly  drained,  producing  in  many  places  rafhes,  let 
from  lo  s.  to  15  %.per  acre ;  but  the  land  that  is  fufllciently  in- 
dofed  and  drained,  and  laid  down  in  good  order,  v/ith  clover 
and  rye  grafs  feeds,  is  worth  30  s.  per  acre.  Pafture  land  al- 
ways rents  the  higheft,  and  is  liable  to  a  very  trifling  tithe ; 
for  inftance,  a  mare  and  a  foal  pay  only  4  d.  and  other  cattle 
in  proportion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caernar\'on,  there  arc 
many  fine  grafs  (icids  let  ai  high  as  40  s.  and  50  s.  and  fome 
at  3  1.  per  acrt:*. 

Tithes, — ^In  lome  places  of  this  county  hay  is  tithed,  in  other 
pbces  it  is  not.  Corn  is  always  tithed,  which  is  confidered  a 
great  bar  to  agricultural  improvements. 

Poors  Rates. — ^Poors  rates  have  become  fo  very  heavy  a  bur- 
then in  Caernarvon fliirr,  that  the  gentlemen  have  had  fevtral 
meetings  on  the  fubjeft,  and  have  come  to  the  refolution  of 
building  apoorshoufe,  with  work  houfcs,  in  the  town  of  Caer- 
narvon, which  it  is  expeftcd  will  greatly  IciTen  them. 

Farm  Houjes  and  Offices, — ^The  farm  houfes  and  oflices  re- 
quire to  be  greatly  amended.  The  farmers  are  not  only  in 
want  of  houfes,  Iheds  and  farm-yards,  but  even  ihofe  they 
have  are  frequently  detached  from  each  other.  Small  mifera- 
ble  huts  are  built  on  different  parts  of  the  farms,  each  fuflicient 
only  to  contain  a  cow  or  two.  The  inconveniency  attending  this 
method,  and  likewife  the  lofs  of  dung,  mud  appear  very  obvi- 
ous ;  for  it  is  well  known  the  greater  the  quantity  laid  toge- 
ther, it  not  only  retains  its  (Irength  and  juices  the  better,  but 
alfo  fermentation  is  thereby  promoted,  a  proccfs  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  this  mod  important  article  in  hud)andry.  Yet  fo 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  preferving  of  It,  by  many  farmers 
in  this  county,  that  it  is  carelefsly  thrown  our,  and  frequently 
fcattcred  about,  fo  that  its  powers  are  totally  eihauded,  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Nor  is  any  attention  paid  to  the  fpot  on  which  it  is  colle£led ; 
it  is  fomeiimes  laid  on  an  hill,  at  other  times  on  a  declivity. 


f  w-IiiJi  means  it  runs  off:     Whereas  a  concave  piece  of 
round  fhould  b:  mad?,  for  the  purpofc  of  its  prefeivation. 
Maiiuret. — From  thcwaiitof  oiTicesanii  farm  yards,  theqttan- 
t]f  of  dungcollc£lcd  is  very  trilling     Lime  is  the  chief  manuie 
1  ufc.     Shell-fatul  is  found  in  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  coafl,  and 
pplicd  3s  a  manure,  ahhough  not  accounted  fo  rich  in  quality 
\  tliai  at  Red  wharf,  in  Anglcfey.     Compofl  dunghills  arc 
imctiroes  made  of  dung,  lime,  and  foil  well  intermixed  ;  and  the 
■il  Oio^  commonly  ufcd,  is  that  where  potatoes  have  been 
iifi:d,  very  frequently  two  years  fuccellivcly,  the  more  to  pul- 
vcrife  the  foil.     TJie  ridges  adjacent  to  the  fences  are  almoO: 
always  apjiropriatcd  for  this  purpofc,  being  more  fertile,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dung  that  is  dropt  fiom  tlie  caltk,  which  natural- 
ly retire  thither  for   0;clter.     Dung  and   niofs  liave  alfo  been 
tried  as  a  manure,  and  Iiave  anfwercd  well }  but  when  lime  has 
been  added,  the  compoll  has  been  found  to  be  more  powerful. 
As  tikis  county  abounds  with  mofs  of  all  qualities,  it  is  to  be  rc- 
Hveitcd  that  it  ii>  not  more  gener.illy  ufcd  as  a  manure.     Tlic 
farmers  in  gcncr.il  pay  little  attention  to  ilic  making;  of  compoll 
dunghills,  or  even  to  the  collecting  of  dung.     Want  of  leafcs, 
iind  want  of  proper  houfing,  are  two  great  obflacles  in  the  way. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  cattle  lye  in  the  fields  all  winter,  with- 
out any  kind  of  Aielter,  and  a  little  coarfe  meadow  hay,  or  flrav« 
is  ^ivcn  them,  as  is  the  prnOice  in  Anglefey.    It  is  needlefs  to 
repeat  again,  that  an  immenfe  quantity  of  dung  is  loft  in  this 
way.    Tlie  fame  method  is  ubftrvcd  here,  in  regard  to  the  dri- 
ving out  the  dung  before  winter,  as  in  Anglcfey.     It  lies  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  winds  and  rain,  by  which  mciins  it  lofes  aimoft  all 
its  vcgct.itivc  power.     It  is  generally  applied  to  tlic  fields  intend- 
ed for  a  b:irlt:y  crop  \  and  the  comjiofts^  are  more  frequently  u- 
icd  as  a  top  drciTing  for  hay. 

Roiatkn  nj  Cropt. — ^Therc  is  no  proper  fyftero  of  hulbandry 

obftrved  in  this  county  by  ordinary  farmers  i  it  is  perfectly  iimt- 

l.ir  to  that  pra£liled  in  Anglcfey.    Oatt  and  barley  are  alntoH 

the  only  crops  cultivated,  yith  a  very  little  wheat,  along  the 
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coaft.  Green  crops  are  feldom  or  never  ralfcJ.  The  common 
mode  of  cropping  is,  ift,  oats ;  2d,  barley,  commonly  with  one 
furrow ;  and  oats  after  oats  are  repeatedly  fown,  until  the  land 
will  fcarcely  produce  the  feed.  Some  farmers  fow  in  a  few 
pounds  of  red  clover,  with  fome  bufhels  of  coarfe  meadow  hay- 
feed  >,  which  feldom  make  thsir  appearance,  from  xhe  foul  and 
cxhauftcd  (late  of  the  land.  Summer-fallow  is  never  thought 
of,  which,  however,  would  anfwer  extremely  well,  particular- 
ly on  the  ftrong  c'ayic  foils ;  but  the  want  of  leafcs  and  the 
tithes,  deter  them  from  ever  attempting  it.  Potatoes  are  cul- 
tivated on  a  very  fmall  fcale.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  ridges  next  to  the  fences  are  commonly  planted  with  pota- 
toes for  two  years  fucceflively,  the  better  to  pulverize  the  foil, 
which  afterwards  conditute  part  of  a  compod  dunghill.  Thofe 
lidges  foon  recover  by. being  paftured,  the  cattle  naturally  feek- 
ing  (helter  under  the  fence,  however  indiilercnt  it  may  be. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Ellis  of  Yfcuberhen,  whom  I  confider  as 
the  mod  a£live  and  fkilful  improver  in  Caernarvon flure,  adopts 
a  very  different  plan  *,  his  rotations  are  as  follows  :  i  (l,  oats  after 
pafture ;  2d,  turnip-rooted  cabbage  or  potatoes  on  ground  well 
limed  and  dunged  ;  3d  barley,  with  16  pound  red  clover,  and 
a  bufhel  of  clean  rye  grafs  feei',  when  he  intends  to  take  a 
crop  of  wheat  after  the  hay,  which  he  fometimes  does,  with- 
out any  other  manure  than  the  fecond  crop  of  clover,  which  is 
cut,  and  raked  into  the  furrows  as  the  land  is  ploughed. 

But  if  the  field  is  intended  for  pailure,  after  the  firfl  crop  of 
hay,  he  only  fows  12  pound  of  red  clover,  and  8  pound  of  white. 
When  wheat  follows  the  hay  crop,  it  is  always  fucceeded  by 
turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  the  fame  rotation  goes  on.  By 
obferving  this  rotation,  he  always  raifes  excellent  crops.  The 
foil  confifts  of  gravel,  and  loam,  generally  fliallow ;  on  part  of  the 
farm,  which  is  mofs  completely  drained  and  highly  cultivated, 
he  has  found  lime  to  be  of  the  greatefl  advantage  to  it.  The 
parts  that  he  firfl  began  to  improve  are  almofl  converted  into 
z  loamy  foil,  by  frequent  culture,  dung,  and  lime  i  and  from 
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5  appearance  pTomifcs  loon  to  equal  the  bcft  lanJ  in  his  Tarm. 
Ir  Ellis  has  m,iili:  m^ny  experiments  in  husbandry.  He  has 
iltivatcd  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  mangcl-wurfcl,  and  many 
;her  plants,  but  has  found  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  lo  an- 
ver  bcft  with  him,  and  the  moft  nouriihing  food  for  cattle. 
Ic  takes  the  opportunity  of  dry  weather  to  drive  them  oflTthe 
eld,  to  prevent  its  being  poached,  and  cuts  afterwarns  off  the 
30t3  and  tops,  the  later  of  which  arc  given  to  the  young  cat- 
e  ;  they  arc  piled  up,  clofe  by  the  houfes  in  which  the  cattle 
_rc  fed,  and,  by  being  properly  covered  with  ftraw,  keep  pcr- 
f:»Sly  well,  without  tiic  fmallefl  d'-triment  to  the  quality  of  the 
root.  Mr  Ellis  me^ns  to  mjke  triil  of  yams  as  foon  as  he  can 
procure  feed.  The  gentlemen  in  this  county  have  in  my  opi- 
nion keen  greatly  obliged  to  him,  for  his  exertions  in  ihe  pro- 
moting of  hutb.indry  ;  and  I  am  alloniOicd,  that  none  of  them 
hive  as  yet  benefited  by  them.  Tlie  land  he  now  occupies 
was  let  for  a.  or  4s  p^r  acre  formerly ;  but,  from  its  improved 
ftalc  at  prefcnt,  it  is  not  worth  Icfs  than  30s.  prr  acre  for  paf- 
ture. 

Corn  Mfo/iire. — A  pegetisequal  to  an  Engllfli  quarter  1  half' 
a  peget  makes  a  liobet,  half  a  hobet  makes  a  flored,  and  half  a 
llored  is  equal  to  a  Winchefter  bulhcl ;  a  kibben  contains  4 
Englidi  gallons.    The  meafurc  is  not  the  fame  throughout  all 
the  county ;  on  the  eaft  parts  it  is  little  larger. 
Average  produce  of  Corn. 
Barley  7  hobcts  per  llatute  acre 
Oats     8     uitto      ditto 
Wheat  8    ditto      ditto      very  little  of  which  is  cultivated. 

Priee  per  hebet. 
Barley  13s  and  14s.      Oats  fis.  and  7s.     Wheat  scs.  and 
34s.  i  and  feed  Wheat  38s. 

Hay. — Clover  and  rye  grafs  would  be  more  generally  culti- 
vated for  hay,  were  it  not  for  a  very  unaccountable  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  firmers,  that  the  fined  artificial,  or  even  natu- 
ral hay,  arc  polTcfTed  of  Icfs  nourifhmeot,  than  the  coarfc,  rufliy. 
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l>cniy  hay,  from  the  marfhes,  which  is  alwi^ys  put  up  before  it 
is  fufnciently  dricdi  that  it  may  heat  and  become  mouldy. 
This  hay,  fay  they,  deprived  of  all  its  juices,  makes  the  cattle 
drink  a  great  deal  more  water,  by  which  mc?.ns  they  fooner 
become  fat.  I  would  not  have  fo  much  wondered  at  their  pre* 
fcrring  nar.ural  to  artificial  hay  ;  beca^fe  what  they  confider  as 
artificial,  is  a  parcel  of  vile  weeds  with  a  very  fmall  mixture  of 
clover ;  but,  even  thefe,  arc  certainly  preferable  to  the  coarfe 
tralh,  gathered  from  the  marflics,  at  a  very  great  cxpence,  as 
they  cannot  bear  carriages,  and  the  hay  mud  therefore  be 
brought  off  on  the  people's  backs.  Even  were  leafts  giaiued, 
and  every  other  encouragement  given,  while  fuch  abfurd  no- 
tions arc  entertained,  no  improvement  could  pofiibly  take  place. 
This  idea  ftrikes  againd  draining,  one  of  the  mod  important 
blanches  in  hufbandry.  The  price  of  hay  cannot  be  eafily  afccr- 
tiincd,  as  it  is  bought  by  the  yard  of  38  inches.  Hay  for  falc 
is  always  put  up  in  a  dack  of  an  oblong  form,  of  various 
heights  and  breadths,  yet  neither  hciglit  nor  breadth  is  meafur- 
ed  *,  it  is  only  the  length  that  is  afcertained. 

Dniiriing. — Of  all  the  counties  in  Nortli  Wa'cs,  none  require 
draining  more  than  this,  and  there  is  none  where  it  has  been 
lefs  attended  to.  Very  large  tracts  of  marfiiy  land  of  different 
kinds,  are  to  be  feen,  which,  in  their  prcfent  date,  are  of  little 
%'aluo,  that  might  bo  converted  into  good  arable  and  padurc 
iields,  by  this  o-^eration.  Some  parts  afford  a  little  meadow* 
liay,  very  coarfe,  which  tlie  farmers  are  extremely  partial  to, 
preferring  it,  as  winter  food  for  tlicir  cattle,  to  all  other  hay, 
which  1  have  already  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of.  Cut  were 
thefe  lands  properly  drained  and  flooded,  whidi,  from  their  fi- 
tuation  in  many  indances,  could  eafily  be  accompliilied,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  numberlefs  dreams  that  flow  down  from  the 
ijuountalns,  they  would  f(»on  become  more  valuable  than  any 
,  in  the  county,  by  producing  early  fpring  food  for  the  cattle,  and 
afterwards  ten  times  the  quantity  of  hay  whiwh  they  do  in 
their  prcfent  date  -,  and  both  padure  and  hay  would  be  found 


'ciy  far  fuperlor  in  quality.  An  improvement  of  ittis  Vind  is, 
10  (lou'j:,  llie  bufincfs  of  tli<  proprlttars.  The  fjrmers,  I 
icli;vc,  li;iv:  iK-itlKT  ihc  means,  nor  the  iiicliiiaiioii,  but  I  am 
pcrfc^i^ly  confulent,  tlut  it  is  one  of  tlic  grcitcft  imprDvcmciit* 
<f  which  tlii;  county  is  capable  ;  mil,  with  (headditionorpbn- 
ition$,  would  render  it  very  beautiful. 

Wiilerh:^  er  FhiJing  af  Laud. — The  flooJin^  of  I.ind  in  this 
ounty,  has  bten  tried  wi:h  great  fucccfs.  TIic  reverend  Mr 
Villiams  of  Pinter,  made  the  cxpciimi;nt  upon  his  lands,  about 
wo  years  ago,  and  the  proof  Im  has  already  had  of  its  utility, 
lakes  hi ^1  regret  that  the  llrcam  is  not  fuOicicnt  to  water  his 
whole  cftatc.  He  intends,  however,  to  I^ave  loo  acres  un- 
der that  oper:\lion  next  year.  Mr  EU'iJ  of  Yfcubcrhen,  of 
virhofc  improvements  I  h:ivc  already  taken  notice,  has  for  many 
years  floodtd  as  much  land  as  his  fmall  flream  couM  admit, 
:tnd  finds  that  flooding  produces  early  grafs,  and  a  more  abun- 
dant crop  of  hay,  than  a  top  drcfTmg  of  dung,  having  made 
the  experiment  fretiuciuly  on  the  fame  field.  Thefe  are  the 
only  two  genilemen,  that  I  could  hear  of,  who  have  availed 
ihcmfelves  of  the  fertilizing  llrcam.  Whereas,  there  are  innu- 
merable rivuisis,  flowing  down  the  fides  of  the  mountains  into 
the  Valleys,  at  very  tegular  diftanees,  that  pafs  along  unnoticed, 
which,  if  properly  applied,  would  be  fojnd  almoft  equal  to  a 
dream  of  gold.  As  I  will  have  occalion  to  take  notice  of 
fomc  land  in  the  adjoining  county,  MerionethOiire,  of  a  worfe 
defcription,  that  has  been  drjined  and  flooded,  in  a  very  fupC' 
rior  ftyle,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  it. 

Jn:lsft4rei.~~K  gieat  part  of  Caernarvonniiri  is  ftill  unenclofed. 
The  old  fences  appear  to  have  been  finlQied  in  a  vjry  imperfeft 
manner.  They  confift  chiefly  of  dry  ftone  walls,  and  earthen 
Imnks.  Tlie  dry  ftone  walls  are  commonly  abut  4  feet  in 
Iieight,  and  feem  to  have  been  built  of  the  fmall  round  ftonet, 
gathered  from  the  land.  The  fields  that  have  been  more  re> 
ccntly  cnclofed,  are  fenced  with  dry  ftone  wallt,  and  ditch  and 
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licdge,  either  of  hawthorn  alone,  or  intermixed  wkh  furzf . 
The  cnclofurcs  are  of  various  fizcs,  (from  4  to  20  acrci)  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  Tiic  dry-lion  •  walls,  which 
arc  buih  of  quarried  rock,  5  feet  bafc,  tapering  to  20  inches  ;i: 
top,  cod  8s.  or  ^s.fer  rood  of  24  feet.  Earth.cn  banks,  4  j  fjct 
high,  cod  IS.  to  is.  6d./ur  rood.  By  cnclofing,  the  rents  arc 
doubled,  and  if  done  in  a  very  complete  manner,  they  are 
frequently  tripled.  EncloGng  is  reckoned  favourable  to  popu- 
lation. 

Wczd^Lands. — ^Thls  county,  once  encumbered  with  woods. 
Is  now  left  naked  and  bare ;  except  around  the  gentelmen's 
feats,  fcarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  feen,  and  thofe  are  not  very  nu- 
merous. They  are  all  fituated  near  the  fea  coaft,  notwithdand- 
ing  of  which,  tlie  plantations  thrive  very  well,  which  is  a  proof 
that  trees  will  grow  in  an  expofed  (ituation,  if  properly  pro- 
'  te£led.  There  is  no  county  in  North  V/alc3  fo  deficient  in 
woods,  as  this,  and  Anglefey.  The  old.  forcds  have  been  cut 
down,  and  it  has  never  been  thought  of  to  fupply  their  places 
with  new  plantations ;  by  which  means  both  counties  have  fuf- 
fered  greatly.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  gentlemen  will  foon 
fee  it  their  intered  to  plant,  not  only  as  it  affords  (helter  to  the 
fields,  and  adds  beauty  to  the  county,  but  becaufe  it  will  turn 
out  highly  advantageous  to  themfelvcs. 

i^ir^/.— Throughout  all .  tliis  county  they  have  mod  excel- 
lent materials  for  roads,  which  are  made  and  fupported  by  the 
colledions  at  the  turnpike  gates,  and  the  datute  labour,  as  is 
the  pra£Uce  in  tlie  otiicr  counties  of  North  Wales.  The  turn- 
pike roads  are  in  general  kept  in  very  good  repair,  but  the  pa- 
rochial arc  very  much  neglected.  I  generally  found  one  or  two 
turnpike  gates  in  a  dage,  and  always  remarked,  that  tlie  perfoa 
who  attended  could  fpeak  Englilh,  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  a 
traveller  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Wehh  knguage. 

Wajle  Lands.-^KiX  tlie  mountains  in  Caernar>'on(hire,  and 
alfo  foroc  part  of  the  low  grounds  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  coun- 
ty, are  commons.    Tlic  mountains  arc  chiefly  depadured  by 


hccp,  nml  i];j  low  groiimis  by  blark  attic.  Aliliougis  it  ii  i 
r.ictlce  in  ih'.s  county,  amoriRft  the  Icii:ims,  to  meet  manually, 
nd  to  determine  what  is  the  proper  nuiiibcr  of  flieep  which 
acli  ou^lic  to  fcnil  to  the  mountains,  (uliich  is  re);utatcd  ac- 
ovdint;  to  ihc  extent  or  fi7.c  of  his  farm,  yet)  this  docs  not 
ircvtnt  tliem  from  bsing  Mmoil  always  oviirftockcd  ;  and  rather 
han  run  the  rirtt  of  their  flock  being  fl::irvcd,  many  fell  their 
sriviicge  at  i]  d. /ir  head  for  the  fcafon,  which  is  commonly 
rom  May,  when  they  arc  driven  up,  until  Michaelmas,  when 
hey  arc  brouj-Iit  down.  I  had  been  informed,  that  it  was  a 
oainion  priiciicc  in  this  county,  for  families  to  go  up  to  the 
.nountainS)  in  tiie  fummcr  fi.'.ifon,  to  attend  thciv  floci:^,  and  to 
tcitdc  in  hut.';,  in  which  they  made  cheefe  ;  but,  upon  minute 
(  miuiry,  I  found  lliat  no  fuch  cuftom  exillcd.  On  the  contra> 
ry,  the  wcdders  only  arc  fcnt  up,  and  the  ewes  are  always  kept 
on  the  low  grounds,  with  their  lambs,  which  are  commonly 
weaned  wlicn  three  montlis  old,  and  put  upon  the  i^.H  paflurc. 
The  ewes  arc  afterwards  milked  for  two  months,  which  is  mix- 
ed with  cows  milk,  for  making  chccfc.  Although  the  moun- 
tiilns  in  many  places  are  rocky  atid  bare,  yet  there  are  a  ve(1 
number  which  nre  green,  and  would  afford  excellent  pafture, 
were  they  private  property,  and  inclofed,  which  would  prevent 
them  from  being  ovcrftocked.  Cratning  is  very  much  wanted 
in  the  lower  commons,  as  well  as  planting. 

S/)fep. — There  are  two  diftin£l  breeds  of  fheep  In  this  coun- 
ty. On  tlie  weftern  fde,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Anglefeyt 
they  are  crofTed  with  the  breed  of  tliat  ifland,  which  is  con- 
lidered  to  be  more  fubjcct  to  tlie  rot  and  fcab,  tlian  the  pure 
native  breed  in  the  other  parts  of  this  county.  I  am  however 
inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  a  littl(  partiality  in  favour  of 
the  native  breed,  as  1  found  upon  particular  enc^uiry,  in  dilTerenc 
parts  of  the  county,  that  the  lofs  in  both  kinds  was  cxaAIy  the 
fame  ;  1  per  cent  in  a  good,  and  5  p4r  cent  in  a  bad  year.  The  . 
crofs  breed  weighs  from  14  to  16  pound  ^<r  quarter,  producing 
9  pound  of  tallow.    The  pure  natirc  breed  weighs  about  8 
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j-'^i'.:!.!  pt-r  quarter,  and  produces  4  pcind  of  tallow.  The  Liir.b- 
in^  fc-fon  is  in  March,  April  and  May,  feldoni  more  than  ore 
at  a  birth,  w.U  covered  with  wgoI.  The  wedders  arc  driven 
down  frojn  the  mountains,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  fnoru 
along  with  the  ewes ;  and  about  Michaelmas,  it  is  a  common 
pra£lice  to  clip  a  little  from  below  their  necks.  Shearing 
twice  a  year  is  never  praftifed  in  this  county.  The  average 
weiglit  of  a  Cecce,  is  about  2  pound  averdupoifc.  llie  fleece 
uf  the  crofs  breed  weighs  more;  lambs  are  c:ipt  in  Aup;ulT:, 
aiid  generally  produce  about  6  pound  of  wool  per  fcore,  worth 
l^d.  fir  pound  \  a  good  wcdder  from  tlK  mountains  fells  for  6s. 
and  7s. 

//'ii/.— The  wool  is  chiefly  while,  which,  with  a  great  quan- 
tity purchafcd  from  the  illand  of  Anglcfey,  is  manufadlured  in. 
this  county.  The  fincfl  forts  are  picked  out,  for  broad  clodi 
and  flannels,  and  the  coarfcd  kinds  are  employed  in  making 
b!ankct3.  The  broad  cloth  is  very  commonly  ma<le  7-8tJ)s  of  a 
yard  widt,  and  fells  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  yard  of  38  inches.  The 
flsnnci  is  fold  from  is.  3d.  to  1$.  8d.  per  yard.  The  manufac- 
ture is  principally  carried  on  by  the  farmers  and  their  (ervants, 
;4nd  the  wool  is  dyed  by  themfelves  generally  of  a  blue  colour 
lor  making  broad  cloth,  which  is  commonly  fold  to  Oiop-kecp- 
cr?,  and  at  the  different  markets  and  fairs  in  the  county.  The 
flannels  arc  mod  commonly  fold  for  the  Englifli  market. 

Bijch  Gi/z/r.-— The  breeding  of  black  cattle  in  Caernar\'on- 
(hlre,  is  a  very  principal  objc£l.  The  native  brccil  is  common- 
ly rr.ilVJ,  being  thought  the  mod  hardy,  and  therefore  few  at- 
tempt* have  been  made  to  improve  it.  Lord  Newborough's  fa- 
tlicr,  tlic  late  Sir  John  Wynne,  made  the  experiment,  and  fuc- 
cecdcd,  by  introducing  both  Englifli  bulls  and  cows  of  the  bed 
breeds,  which  were  crofled  by  the  pure  breed  of  this  county, 
and  found  equally  hardy  and  mucli  more  profitable.  Some 
gentlemen,  fincc  that  period,  have  followed  the  fame  plan.  TIic 
reverend  Mr  Ellis  of  Yfcuberhen,  to  whom  the  county  is  fo 
much  indebted  for  the  many  experiments  he  has  madc^  brought 
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he  couiitj',  botli  Englilli  bulls  and  cows  of  th?  BiUewell 
nd  Warwick fh ire  kinds,  which  were  alfo  croHcd  by  the  native 
need  of  the  county,  and  Are  found  to  be  full  ;is  heaithy  and 
lardy.  This  breed  has  alfo  been  tried  up  the  country,  on  die 
idc  of  the  mounrains,  and  found  to  anfwer  as  well,  us  in  the 
ow-  grounds,  'i'hey  arc  reared  at  the  fame  cxpencc  ;  and  at  3 
cars  old,  tlii;  age  ut  MJiich  they  are  comnionlj'  fjld,  they 
etch  two  or  ilirec  pounds  a-head  more  than  tht'  natlvo  breed. 
[*hc  qucys  are  generally  fold  at  a  year  and  an  half  oM.  The 
Irovers,  I  was  inform-id,  are  great  enemies  to  the  improvemeut 
of  flock  ;  and  die  tcafon  afiigned  for  it  i",  that  were  larger 
and  finer  cattle  reared,  they  might  meet  with  more  rivals  iit 
the  trade,  which  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  few  hands,  by  which 
means  they  h'.ve  both  credit  and  prices  on  their  own  terms. 
1  mentioned,  in  the  report  of  Anglefcy,  that  two  Enpliili  dro- 
vers purchafcd  4~?d  head  of  cattle,  which  is  neirly  one  half  of 
the  annual  fale  of  the  iOand.  They  always  prefer,  or  pretend 
to  prefer  the  fmall  native  breed.  But  were  Eng'.ifli  bulls  of 
the  fincft  fliapc  and  fizc  more  generally  int:oduc,-d,  tiic  (lock 
■would  be  greatly  Improved.  This  would  bo  a  great  induce- 
niciit  to  many  other  drijftri'j,  to  come  into  the  county  to  pur- 
chafe  the  cattle  with  ready  cad),  inflead  of  credit,  which  is  at 
prefent  the  praflicc,  whereby  many  an  honed  farmer  13  duped 
otit  of  his  property  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  dairy  is  no  great 
objocl  in  this  county  i  a  little  cheefc  and  butter  is  made  for 
fale. 

Hsrfes. — A  few  horfcs  are  bred  for  fale  in  Caernan'onniirCt 
bcftdiTs  thole  reared  for  rgrieultural  purpofoj.  The  breed  1:1 
tlie  worll  In  North  Wales.  Racing  or  galloping  dalllons  were 
fome  time  ago  introduced,  with  a  view  to  improve  it^  which, 
Iiowcvcr,  as  I  wa»  informed,  has  had  quite  the  contrary  effe^l, 
as  a  deck  \i  produced  from  this  crofi  breed,  neither  ufcful  for 
drau^lit,  noT  fit  fcr  faddle.  To  corie£t  this  error,  no  time 
Ihuuid  bo  lod  in  bringing  into  the  county  fome  of  the  molt 
n^ivc,  (lout  drau^lit  (lallioiis  to  be  found  in  England.  The 
fame  pra£licc  prevails  here,  of  beginning  their  hoifes  to  work 
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al  a  year  and  half  old,  which  is  too  general  in  North  Wales. 
All  the  hu(bandry  bufinefs  is  performed  by  horfes,  yoked  in  a 
line,  as  h  the  cafe  in  all  the  other  counties.  Oxen  are  feldom 
employed,  although  fome  farmers  approve  of  them,  but  the 
fervants  have  a  great  avcrfion  to  work  tliem. 

SiW/ic*.— Ahhough  there  are  fewer  pigs  bred  in  this  county, 
than  in  fomc  others  in  North  Wales,  vet  manv  of  the  farmers 
rear  them,  and  find  it  a  profitable  bufinefs.  They  arc  fold  alive 
at  aid. /^r  pound  averdupois.  Mr  Ellis  of  Yfcubcrhen  tried 
to  rear  his  pigs  on  clover,  but  found  it  not  to  anfwcr,  being  of 
too  laxative  a  nature.  He  prefers  boiled  potatoes  with  butter 
milk  and  wlicy,  as  the  bed  and  cheaped  food. 

Implements  of  HuJbanJry. — The  ploughs  and  carriages  ufed 
in  this  county  are  p'crfc£lly  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Anglefey  ;  and 
the  land  is  plouged  (hallow  and  unequal,  in  the  fame  manner. 
Tlie  harrows  in  both  arc  alfo  alike.  Gorfc  or  furze  mills  are 
ufcd  in  fomc  parts  of  the  county.  No  drilling  machines  arc  u- 
fed,  except  by  Mr  Ellis  \  there  arc  very  few  farmers  in  this 
county,  and  rollers  are  very  feldom  employed. 

Price  of  Labour. — Farmers  pay  the  feirants  from  5  I.  J  s. 
to  7  1.  7  s.  per  anrum 

Gentlemen  frequently  give  10 1.  1  cs.  to  1 2I.  x  :s.  per  annum. 
Botli  furnifli  them  with  bed  and  board. 
Day  labourers  in  fpring  and  fummcr  get  is.  per  day,  and, 
in  iIjc  winter  fcafon,  10  d.  without  vic\ujl:>.  The  wagcf,  dur- 
ing the  hay  and  corn  haivcfts,  are  8d.  and  9J.  per  day,  with 
visuals.  The  corn  is  commonly  cut  wiih  the  fickle,  except 
in  Creyddyn  hundred ;  the  cats  and  barley  are  cut  with  the 
fcythe.  For  tlircfliing,  16  s.  is  allowcil,  or  ioA.  per  day.  The 
commoTi  hours  of  labour  arc  from  6  to  6,  or  from  day  light 
until  dark,  in  (Iiort  days. 

Of  the  feivants  in  this  county  a  great  number  are  mctho- 
dlfts;  and  it  is  a  very  common  pra£lice  when  they  engage 
with  their  mafters,  to  contraCl  for  fmaller  wages,  tliat  they  may 
have  the  liberty  of  attending  at  all  times  the  melhodill  meet- 
ings, which  arc  very  frequent.     This  prafli'cc  is  very  mucli 
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onnj)hinei.l  of;  for  however  neccfiary  their  attendance  at  work 
lay  bi;,  yet  if  an  itincranr  preacher  comes  into  ihc  country,  w!io 
L-ncrally  pr»:;ic]jcs  on  the  hii^h  ways,  they  walk  off,  and  leave  their 
I'Otk,  to  tii:  great  tletrimcnt  of  their  maders.  There  is  no 
jL'h  cullom  as  that  in  any  other  of  the  counties  iiv  North  Wales, 
s  f.ir  as  1  know,  or  heard  of,  and  it  could  be  calily  prevented 
I  lliis,  were  the  gentlemen  to  put  a  (loi>  to  thofe  idle  people 
oming  into  tlic  country.  The  preachers  are,  as  I  was  informed, 
n  illiterate  fut  of  people,  who  come  for  the  purpofc  of  extorting 
loncy  fron\  the  credulous  i  an  J  coufetjuently  are  very  incnpi- 
Ic  of  givhig  lnflru£tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  alwsys  apt 
ID  mi  (lead. 

Price  of  Prsvyhns- — TIic  price  of  provifions  varies  very  much 
in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  county.  At  Cacrnar\'0n,  and  in  its 
ncijilitouihooil,  b;ef,  muiton,  and  veal,  ftU  from  3d.  to  ^\A. 
per  lib.  avevdupois ;  Efigs,  6d.  per  dozen  ;  butter,  6A,  and  "jA, 
per  lib.  i  a  goufc,  Is.  8d.  to  as.;  a  turkey,  23.  fid. ;  a  pair  of 
fowls,  is-i  a  p.iir  of  ducks,  is.  2d.;  and  a  roalling  pig,  4s. 
Oil  the  eall  and  fouih  parts  of  ihc  county,  beef  and  mutton, 
■i<\.per\'Ci>  i  veal,  ijd.  j  and  a  goofe,  is.  The  other  articles 
;irc  all  nearly  ilic  fame  price  as  at  Caernar^■on. 

Fuef. — The  price  of  coals  is  very  high  in  Cacmarvoitfliire  i 
but  as  peat  or  turf  is  gut  in  very  (;reat  abundance,  the  poor 
people  fed  very  little  inconveniency  from  it.  283.  per  ton  is  the 
common  price ;  tliey  are  brought  coallways,  which  fubjefls 
them  to  jf.  6d.  per  ton  duty.  It  is  mofl  fcvcrcly  felt  iii  the 
burning  of  limcllone. 

Paring  and  Burning. — ^The  praflicc  of  paring  and  burning 
is  totally  given  up  in  Cacrnarvonfliirej  bein;;  fuppofed  to  im- 
povtrilh  the  foil ;  the  tenants  are  therefore  prohibited  from  it. 
Ru>i  Kig- — There  arc  no  lands  under  tliis  dcfcripiion,  that 
I  could  hear  of ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mixed  property. 
whicl\  might  be  exchanged,  and  tliercby  be  brought  under  a 
proper  fyftcin  of  management,  wliich,  in  Its  prcfent  detached 
liaic,  cannot  cafiiy  b:  done. 
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Ccmfiierce  and  Matiufa^urcs. —  The  exportation  of  dates  U 
I  he  principal  t  facte  from  this  county;  about  35,000!.  worth 
arc  Ihippcd  at  different  ports  annually.  The  bell  kiiul  is  fold 
ut  i^^ per  ton,  at  the  quarries.  Lead  was  formerly  exported; 
but  little  is  done  in  that  way  at  pr^cnti  on  account  of  the 
war.  Wool  is  the  principal  manufaclure,  of  which  I  have 
already  taken  notice. 

Ti-zi'w/. — Caernarvon,  from  whicli  this  county  takes  its 
name,  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  neat,  pleafant,  well  built  town, 
lUuated  on  the  Mcnai,  with  a  calllc,  once  remarkable  for  its 
t^randeur,  but  no.v  in  ruins.  It  was  built  by  Edwaid  I.  the  con- 
queror of  Wales,  and  his  fon,  afterwards  Edward  IL  was  born 
in  it,  who  was  the  firft  prince  of  that  name,  of  Englifli  extrac- 
tion. The  gentlemen  have  it  in  contemphtiott,  to  convert 
part  of  it  into  a  poors  houfe.  The  town  is  walled  round,  and 
!tas  two  principal  gates.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  genteel  fa- 
milies, but  is  a  place  of  very  little  trade.  It  has  four  fairs  in 
the  year,  for  black  cattle«  cloth,  flannels,  and  pedlars  ware;;. 
The  concourfe  of  people,  who  come  from  all  the  diJcrent  parts 
of  the  county,  to  be  prefent  on  thcfe  oecafions,  is  very  great. 
The  city  of  Bangor,  fituated  alfo  on  the  Menai,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and,  in  ancient  times,  was  very  conHdcrable,  but  is  now 
a  very  mean  looking  place,  of  no  trade  whatever.  It  is  a  bi- 
Ihop^i  fee,  and  the  principal  buildings  are  tlie  cathedral  church, 
and  the  bi(hop's  palace  \  it  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  caf- 
tie,  the  ruins  of  which  are  not  now  to  be  feen.  It  has  three 
fairs  in  the  year  for  black  cattle.  Aberconway,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  a  hand- 
fome  town,  walled  round  \  the  caflle  is  now  in  ruit'.s.  It  is  re- 
makably  well  fituated  for  trade,  yet  neither  commerce  nor  ma- 
nufa£lures  arc  carried  on  there.  It  has  four  fairs  in  the  year 
for  cattle.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  county,  is  a  fmall  town, 
called  Pwllheliy  a  place  of  no  trade,  except  a  few  (loops  that 
bring  coals  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  part  of 

the  county. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


X  HIS  county,  on  the  north,  touches  upon  thofc  of  Denbigh 
nd  Merioneth  j  on  the  weft,  upon  the  latter  and  that  of  Car- 
igjn  ;  on  the  fouth  upon  Radnorlhire  ;  and  on  the  eaft  upon 
ihiopfhiie-  It  meafuies  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  3^  in 
iieadth,  containing  about  500, coo  acres  ;  and  is  divided  into 
,1  hundreds,  in  which  are  6  market  towns,  47  parifhesj  and  a- 
bouc  34,000  inhabitants. 

Rlontgomeryfliire,  although  the  one  half  of  it  Is  barren  and 
mountainous,  has  a  greater  mixture  of  very  rich  valleys  and 
plains,  than  many  othci  counties  in  Wales.  Nor  arc  the  moun- 
tains in  general  fo  high  and  conical  as  thofe  in  feveral  other 
counties ;  on  the  contrary,  very  brgc  traAs  are  to  be  met  with, 
which  arc  cap.ible  of  being  ploughed,  and  oiherwifc  improved. 
They  are  alt  at  prtfcnt  commons,  undivided  and  uninclofed. 
Of  the  level  trails,  the  mofl  confidcrable  is  that  through  which 
the  Severn  flowd.  This  river  (which,  neKt  to  tJic  Thamts,  is 
the  molt  remarkable  of  any  in  Great  Britain,)  has  its  Iburcc 
on  the  fouth  we(t  part  of  this  county,  at  Ptynlimmon  mountain, 
running  in  almofl  an  eaftern  dire£lion  to  Llanydloia,  \rhere  it 
turns  to  the  northward,  and  enters  Shropfhiic  on  the  eaft,  be- 
low the  Brythen  hills.  This  beautiful  vale,  extends  all  the  way 
to  tlie  county  of  Chcfliire,  meafuring  above  70  miles  in  length^ 
but  its  breadth  is  very  various.  The  vales  and  lowlands  of  this 
county  are  all  enclofcd,  and  in  many  places  there  are  very 
valuable  old  plantations.  The  lands  are  employed  in  failure 
and  husbandry ;  but  pallure  is  the  moil  prevalent,  being  liable 
to  a  much  fmaller  tithe  than  the  corn  lands.  'Wheat,  03ts> 
barley,  tye,  pe^ife,  and  fome  turnip,  potatoes  and  clover,  are  the 
only  crops  cujtivatcd  in  MontgomeryQiire.  It  is  worthy  to  re- 
A  mark, 
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mark,  that  this  county  neither  contains  free  ftone,  Hmeft  one, 
nor  coal  in  itfelf,  but  that  all  thcfc  very  necclTiry  articles  arc 
found,  in  great  plenty,  on  the  borders  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  from  which  it  is  fup plied.  Peat  or 
mofs,  for  fuel,  is  got  in  very  graat  abundance  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  lie  chiefly  on  the  wed  and  north  part  of  the 
county. 

&/7. — Tlie  mod  prevalent  foil  in  the  vales  of  this  county,  is 
a  very  productive  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  gravel.  The  high- 
er arable  lands  incline  more  generally  to  a  fltubborn  tenacious 
clay,  upon  which  lime  has  a  mod  powerful  fertilizing  cfTeft, 
when  applied  to  fallow.  The  commons,  or  mountains,  are 
compofed  of  a  great  variety  of  foils,  (which,  in  my  opinion,  arc 
in  many  places  capable  of  immenfe  improvements,  were  they  di- 
vided, enclofed,drained,  and  a  proper  arrangement  of  plantations 
to  take  place,)  but  the  mod  predominant  could  not  be  eafily  af- 
ccrtained. 

Climate. — The  climate  in  Montgomeryfliire  is  reckoned  ve- 
ry moderate  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  -,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  all  uninclofed,  and  without  any  kind  of  ihelter 
whatever,  it  is  rather  bleak,  confcquently  lefs  friendly  to  vege- 
tation. The  feafon  for  fowing  wheat  and  rye  is  in  October 
and  November.  Peafe  in  February  and  beginning  of  March  \ 
Oats  early  in  March  \  and  barley  in  April  and  beginning  of 
May*  Har^'ed  is  commonly  reaped  in  Augud  and  September, 
and  generally  ^0/  in  in  excellent  condition.  The  operations  of 
huibandry  are  feldom  interrupted  by  long  continued  rains,  or 
by  fnow,  for  any  length  of  time. 

Wood  Lands.'^ln  the  numerous  and  extenfivc  rich  vales^ 
with  which  this  county  abounds,  there  are  many  old  plantations 
of  oak,  fome  of  the  proprietors  of  which  are  cutting  them 
down,  without  thinking  of  fupplying  their  places  with  new 
ones ;  which  negle£t  may,  fome  time  or  other,  be  feverely  felt 
in  this  county,  cfpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  there  is 
neither  freedone  nor  Iimc(lone  yet  difcovered,  nor  are  there 
coal  to  bum  bricks^  fo  that  wood  is  the  only  fubditute  for 

houfe 


ibute  bulliltng.  It  is  true,  thcr:  ar<:  fome  proprietors  I 
lave  not  alto;^slln:r  overlooked  the  rearing  of  young  plantations  j 
lut  in  a  county  like  tliis,  dedilute  of  other  materiaU  for  houfe 
luilditig,  it  will  appear  very  obvious  that  no  gentleman  fliould 
c/er  lofc  Cip,ht  of  riifinp  tree*  -,  and  as  the  division  of  the  com- 
mons or  w,il\c  hndi  is  much  lo  be  wiflied  for,  a  cniain  propor> 
ion  of  them  might  be  hid  out  in  plantations.  Wood  grows 
mazingly  well  in  Montgomery fliirc,  and  the  few  young  plan- 
ations  I  faw,  which  confift  of  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of 
.rces,  arc  in  general  better  protected  fmrn  the  depredations 
«if  the  cattle,  than  tlicy  arc  in  many  of  the  Welfii  counties. 

Inchfures  and  Ffticej. — The  cultivated  parts  of  this  county 
are  moftly  inclofcd,  and  the  fences  arc  in  general  old,  conllil- 
tng  of  an  inicrmixtute  of  hawthorn,  hazle,  crab,  &c.  as  in 
Flintniirc.  The  inclofures  arc  of  various  fizcs,  from  a  to  20 
acrefL,  and  have  been  found  to  increafe  the  rent  pradigmjly. 

Df/iitting  and  Embaniing. — I  have  again  and  again  mention- 
ed, in  the  courfc  of  this  furvcy  of  North  Wales,  that  draining 
ought  to  be  the  firft  thing  attended  to  in  farming,  being  thr 
tnofl  eflential.  It  is  however  as  much  neglected  in  Montgom- 
erylhirc,  as  in  many  other  of  the  Welth  counties.  There  are 
iunumerablc  fields  to  be  I'een,  full  of  ruflies  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  from  the  want  of  tliii  very  neceflary  improvementt 
which  in  their  prefent  date  yield  almolt  nothing  i  whereaaf 
were  the  proprietors  to  drain  them  completely,  (which  might 
be  done  at  an  eafy  rate,)  they  would  foon  become  as  produQive 
as  the  mod  fertile  land  of  the  county.  I  confefs  I  was  very 
much  furprifed  to  fmd  fo  very  little  attention  paid  U  ihu,  the 
tnoft  ufeful  branch  of  hufbandry  ;  and  the  more  fo,  when  I  faw, 
in  fome  grntUmeifi  pleafure  grounds,  rufhes  growing,  that 
would  abfolutely  difgrace  a  Scotch_/flmtfr.  With  the  farmers 
in  this  county^  improvement  is  entirely  out  of  the  queftion,  as 
no  leafes  are  granted  but  from  year  to  year  \  the  covepantsof 
which  are  extremely  opprefTive,  but  feldom  or  never  infilled 
on.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  were  leafet  grtnted  on 
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liberal  termSi  that  the  farmers  would  not  be  fo  inattentive  to  their 
ovm  intercft  as  many  of  the  proprietors  are  ^  but,  on  the  con- 

'  trary,  it  would  encourage  them  to  a£ts  of  induftry  and  improve- 
ment in  the  fcience  of  agriculture.     To  this  fcience,  lefs  attcn« 

-  lion  has  been  paid  in  North  Wales  than  in  any  country  I  have 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with,  notwithfltandidg  its  very  great 

.  importance  to  all  ranks  and  claiTes  of  people.  As  to  embank* 
menty  there  are  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn^ 
as  well  as  fomeof  the  fmaller  rivers  in  the  county,  where  it  might 
be  done  to  very  great  advantage.  1  know  there  are  fome  prc- 
prietors  in  Montgomerydiire,  that  entertain  a  notion  that  an 
embankment  could  not  withftand  the  rapidity  of  the  rivers ; 
which,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  very  great  mil\ake,  be- 
caufe  in  Merionethfhire,  the  adjoining  county,  Edward  Corbet, 

.£fq;  has  embanked  a  large  track,  that  not  only  refifts  the  overflow- 
ing of  a  river,  but  alfo  the  attacks  of  the  raging  weftern  ocean, 
to  which  it  is  expofed  ;  the  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed^ 
upon  an  average,  2s.  6d-  per  yard.  But  we  need  not  go  to  a- 
nothcr  county  to  refute  this  idea  ;  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Welfh 
pool,  there  is  a  conHderable  track  embanked,  and  no  doubts 
are  entertained  of  its  (lability,  although  fituated  on  tlie  banks 
of  tlie  Severn.  There  are  alfo  other  trads  of  land,  that  are 
very  frequently  inundated,  and  fometimes  the  crops  are  fwcpt 
away,  which  might  be  prevented  by  emhanlment. 

RaaJr. — ^The  roads  in  Montgomeryflure,  both  public  and  paro- 
chial, arc  in  the  mod  wretched  ftate  of  any  in  North  Wales, 
or  perhaps  in  Britain  ;  notwithftanding  of  which  I  did  not  fee 
a  (ingle  perfon  employed  in  repairing  tlicm,  wiiich  appeared  to 
me  very  extraordinary,  cfpecially  as  turnpike  gates  are  as  frc- 
<iuent  as  on  any  roads  in  England,  and  I  was  told  the  collec- 
tions at  them  were  very  great.  There  mull  therefore  be  fonic 
want  of  occonomy  in  the  application  of  the  money,  or  fome  o- 
tfacr  caufe,  which  I  cannot  account  for.  There  was  one  prac- 
tife  which  I  obferved,  that  deftroyed  the  roads  prodigioujly^  viz. 
the  manner  in  which  the  waggon  wheels  arc  (liod.    They  arc 
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jundartljr  broad,  bul  the  iron  is  drove  on,  in  fhon  piecej, 
ith  iar^ic  Iicndcil  na!!a,  projc£ling  two  or  three  inches,  which 
ot  only  tejr  up  the  ro;id«,  but  alfo  add  great  iefift.iiice  lo  the 
raui^ht;  thu*,  niorc  horfsB  are  employed  than  would  other- 
'ife  be  ncccD'iry,  were  they  fmooilily  fbod.  I  will  venture  to 
y,  that  n.irr'Jw  wheels,  fhod  with  a  ring  of  iron,  would  do 
luch  lefs  (Ijm.ij^c  to  ihi  ro<-i<ls,  than  thofe  done  in  that  rough 
lanner,  hosvtvcr  broad  iht-y  may  be.  This  mode  of  ilioein^ 
'heels,  is  very  common  througliout  North  Wales,  and  may  in 
great  degree  .icount  for  the  number  of  horfcs  ufed  in  the 
I  arts  and  waggons.  The  only  reafon  afTigncd  for  this  pradiee 
is,  that  tlicfe  long  headed  n.iilspTcfenc  the  Ihocs  of  the  wheels, 
but  tlie  nails  colt  mere  per  hundred  weight  than  the  Ihoes 
thenifelves,  and  therefore  iheie  can  be  no  fiving  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, more  horfis  arc  rcijuired,  and  the  roads  are  continually 
hjrrowed  up.  if  I  may  ufc  the  cxpreilion.  There  is  nocounty 
in  Britain,  where  good  roads  arc  more  iicccfTary  than  in  Mont- 
gomeryftiirc  i  clpecially  when  it  is  conGdcrcd,  that  tliat  very 
iiecefTary  article,  lime,  is  driven  in  vaft  quantities  all  over  the. 
country,  and  ufed  as  a  manure.  There  are  fome  inftances  where 
it  is  driven  40  miles,  and  coil  as  far.  And  as  there  ate  no  navi- 
gable rivers,  except  the  Severn,  which  only  becomes  navigable 
a  little  below  Wel(h  pool,  a  town  on  the  caAcrn  part  of  this 
county,  immenfe  quantities  of  oak  timber  are  {Carried  from  all 
the  ditTcrent  plantations,  many  of  which  are  at  a  very  great 
diftance  from  Wtllh  pool.  Thefe  heavy  carriages  no  doubt 
damage  the  roads,  which  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  from 
the  large,  weighty  pieces  of  timber ;  but  inftead  of  putting  two 
or  three  pieces  upon  one  clumfey  waggon,  were  only  one  plac- 
ed on  a  waggon  of  a  lighter  contlruction,  the  roads  would 
fuffcr  Irfs,  and  the  cipcncc  of  carriage  would  be  diminilhed. 
If  the  fuhds  ariHng  from  the  collections  at  the  tumpilce  gatea^ 
with  the  afTiftance  of  the  (tatute  labour,  (hould  be  found  inade- 
quate to  the  expence  of  making  good  roads,  and  keeping  them 
in  proper  repair,  the  toll  or  tax  diouU  be  tai&d,  wtuch,  inftead 
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Of  bcin^  an  aJdiiional  burth:n,  would  be  found  In  a  very  ;rrcst 
dirgrce  to  diminifh  tlic  cxpencc  of  the  carriage  of  every  artiele, 
by  requiring  fewer  horfes  ;  for  it  is  an  incontrovertible  faft,  that 
one  horfe,  on  a  good  road,  will  do  more  work  than  two  in  a  bad ; 
confequently,  by  improving  the  roads,  poods  may  be  brought 
to  market  at  one  half  the  expcncCt  which  is  an  objeck  well 
worih  attending  to.  I  was  told,  too,  that  the  non  refidencc  of  the 
truflees,  under  whofe  management  the  roids  are,  was  another 
reafon  why  they  v/cre  in  fo  very  bad  a  (late.  I  have  only  to 
mention  one  thing,  that  will  prove  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
roads,  and  of  the  greatefl  utility  to  the  county  at  large,  and 
that  is  a  canal,  which  is  now  begun  tc  be  formed,  and  when 
finiihed,  will  be  found  to  1)C  one  of  the  greatctl  improvements 
ever  thought  of  for  this  county.  Lime  and  coal  will  then  be 
brought  in  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  that  very  weighty  and  bulky 
article,  woo<l,  befulL's  many  others,  will  be  exported  at  a  very 
trifling  expencc  in  comp.:rifon  of  what  they  are  at  prcfent.  The 
line  of  the  canal,  1  undcrftand,  is  to  run  throngli  the  moft  fer- 
tile parts  of  this  county  ;  but  having  no  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  plan,  I  cannot  defcribe  its  cxafl  direction. 

jrafle  Lands. — Full  one  half  of  Montgomeryfliire,  I  was  in- 
formed, confids  of  waftc  lands  or  commons,  which  are  chiefly' 
dcpadured  by  (heep,  and  innumerable  ponie?,  with  a  few  cat-* 
lie ;  and  here,  as  in  other  Wclfti  counties,  the  commons  are  all 
denominated  mountains,  although  fome  cxtcnfive  tracks  are  to 
be  fcen,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  tl;e  obilru^ion  of 
a* hill  of  any  confcquencc.  Thcfe  might  be  converted  into  good 
arable  land,  (were  the  prefcnt  mode  of  conimonp.je  corrected) 
but  at  prcfent  arc  lying  in  a  (late  of  nature,  without  the  vcrttge 
of  a  tree  or  fence  to  fcrccn  them  from  the  blafls  to  which  tlscy 
arc  now  exf#ofed.  After  a  dividon  has  taken  place, 'viliicli, 
for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large,  I  hope  is  not  far  diftant,) 
the  full  thing  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  improvement  of  land 
of  this  dcfcription,  is  draining,  and  next,  fuiiicient  fences  and 
plantations,  laid  out  judicioufiy,  lb  as  to  aiTord  proper  flicltcr 
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3  the  fieUs.  Tlicii  crops  might  be  raifcd,  that  would  amply 
epay  the  cxpciicc  of  improvement.  In  converfing  with  fome 
cntlemcn  in  this  county,  about  improving  waflc  lands,  in  the 
lanncr  I  hive  now  ticfcribcd,  ihcy  treated  the  idea  with  ridi- 
ulc,  as  bfinp;  chimerical  nnd  too  cxpcnfive.  That  there  are 
jmc  lands  incapible  of  being  iniproved,  or  rather,  that  the 
roper  method  of  iniptfving  them  lias  not  yet  born  difcovcr- 
d,  I  will  not  deny.  Uiit  the  objections  Hated  againd  ihc  im- 
rovemcnt  of  tlie  wafte  lands  in  Montgomcryfhirc  were,  that 
licy  were  bleak,  and  in  many  places  abonmlEii  with  mofs  and 
heath.  Their  blcatnefs  may  be  eafdy  accounted  for,  from  the 
total  want  of  plantations  and  fences  i  and,  as  to  the  mofTy 
lands,  I  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  improvements  made  by  Ed. 
■ward  Corbet,  Efqi  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Merioneth,  to 
whom  the  gentlemen  in  tins  county  ought  to  be  very  much  o- 
hliged  for  his  exertions,  would  they  but  profit  by  them.  When 
he  firft  began  to  improve  his  molTy  or  turbary  lands,  his  neigh- 
bours looked  upon  him  as  a  madman,  and  treated  his  fchcmc 
M'ith  the  utmoll  ridicule,  iiotwithdanding  of  which,  he  now 
draws  JO  per  eciit  per  annum  for  the  money  laid  out,  which  U 
the  fame  as  buying  an  cdate  at  two  years  purchafe.  Many  o- 
ther  instances  might  he  given,  were  it  neceflary,  where  mofs 
has  been  highly  improved;  and,  as  rivers  and  rivulets  abnund 
in  this  county,  the  flooding  of  the  mofTy  lands  might  be  prac- 
tifcd,  after  being  properly  drained;  which  would  be  attended 
with  great  fucccf^.  It  is  n  fact  well  afcertaincd,  that  the  wa- 
taring  of  heathy  ground  foon  dcHroys  the  heath,  and  that  a- 
bundancc  of  fwcct,  healthy,  and  nourifhing  grafi,  is  produced. 
There  arc  many  places  in  Scotland,  where  the  land  is  now  cn- 
clofed  and  cultivated,  tliat  formerly  prefented  a  more  barren 
appearance  than  a  great  part  of  the  walle  lands  in  Montgomc* 
rylbire,  and  pays  well  for  tlie  expencc  of  improvement.  .The 
commons  in  this  county  arc  in  townships,  and  the  laad-marke 
arc  well  known.     TJic  flicpJierds  occafionally  pay  them  a  Tifit, 
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to  prevent  the  animals  from  rambling,  or  going  beyond  their 
limirs,  which  indeed  very  feldom  happens,  except  in  the  fpring 
months,  when  the  mares  arc  in  fcafon,  when  it  is  abfoliitcly 
impoflible  to  keep  them  within  their  own  bounds,  and  is  there- 
fore very  rarely  attempted  ;  but  fo  foon  ^s  that  \9  over,  they 
come  back  to  the  grounds  on  wliich  they  ufcd  to  pafture,  as  if 
by  inftin^k.  The  ponies  live  conftantly  on  the  mountains,  un- 
til they  afre^Id  cnouj^h  for  the  market,  and  a  number  of  wcd- 
ders  alfo  winter  there,  (which  are  looked  after  by  fome  cotta- 
gers, that  refidc  on  the  borders  of  the  commons,)  neither  of 
which  arc  allowed  ^nf  other  food  than  what  they  can  gather, 
and  confequcntly  many  ilarre  in  hard  winters. 

JVcierihg  of  J^nds, — ^The  flooding  of  land  has  long  been 
praflifcd  in  this  county ;  and  although  it  is  conmionly  done  in 
a  very  flm'enly  manner,  yet  great  advantages  have  been  derived 
from  it. .  By  the  general  method  ufed,  you  may  obfcrve  fome 
parts  of  the  field  covered  with  ftagnant  water  a  foot  or  two 
deep,  while  other  parts  are  not  touched.  This  proceeds  entire- 
ly from  carelefsncfs,  in  not  levelling  the  land  fufficiently,  fo  as 
to  receive  the  water  equally.  Great  attention  ought  alfo  to 
be  paid  to  thfc  conductors,  by  giving  them  the  nccefiary  decli- 
vity and  no  more,  and  placing  the  ftops  at  proper  diftances,  fo 
as  to  diftribute  the  water  very  equally  along  the  furface  of  the 
field,  but  this  is  alfo  neglefted  in  many  inilances.  llie  diffe- 
icncc  of  expcncc  in  doing  a  thing  properly,  and  executing  it  in 
ahccdiefs  manner,  is  very  trifling.  And  in  an  operation  of 
this  kind,  where  its  greateft  advantages  depend  on  the  nice  n^an- 
ner  in  which  it  is  dene,  it  is  aftoniQiing  that  people  (liould  not 
always  finifli  it  in  the  moil  complete  manner  '  It  is  entirely 
necdlefs  to  recommend  to  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  this 
county,  the  propriety  of  flooding  their  landu,  a<.  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  perfcftlywell  known*,  but  I  (hall  mention  one 
circumftance,^  that  appeared  to  me  W  be  in  a  great  degree  nc- 
gle£tect,  which  Is,  the  watering  of  hills  and  floping  grounds, 
and  which  can  be  doncj  where  water  can  be  commanded,  with 
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greater  facility  ihan  even  plains  •,  for  in  fomc  of  the  Tales,  there 
is  fcarcely  a  declivity  fudicicnt  to  keep  tlie  water  in  motion^ 
wliich  is  »1)fjlutcl]r  ncjcfHry  in  this  operation.  I  (hall  alfo 
mention,  from  the  bed  information  I  could  obtain,  that  the  wa- 
ter is  cocnmonly  applied  for  at  leafk  fourteen  daya,  when  it  is 
diverted  into  another  field,  if  practicable,  and  then  ufcd  for  the 
fame  length  of  time.  This  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  cfpc- 
cially  if  the  flrcim  is  fmall,  and  will  not  afford  a  fuiBciency  of 
water  to  the  whole ;  firl\  one  part  of  a  field  may  be  flooded, 
and  afterwards  the  reft  of  it. 

Farmt. — The  farms  in  this  county  are  occupied  by  tenants 
at  will,  and  ate  in  general  fmali,  rcntinj;  from  5  I-  to  too  I.  ex* 
cepting  a  few  in  the  vales,  that  amount  to  200 1,  and  fome  as 
high  as  300 1.  Of  the  arable  land,  it  is  reckoned  chat  one 
half  is  employed  in  ])allurc,  and  the  other  half  in  hulbandry. 
The  rents  arc  very  various,  being  from  l  s.  6d.  to  50  s-  per  acre, 
according  to  the  fituation  and  quality  of  the  foil.  Wheat  and 
oats  arc  more  g.:ncrally  cultivated  than  any  other  crops  ;  and 
barley  is  more  commonly  raifed  than  either  rye,  peafe,  potatoci, 
clover,  or  turnips. 

Rotation  of  Crcpi. — Tt  Is  impofTibtc  to  fay  which  is  the  moft 
common  mode  of  cropping  in  Montgomery  fli  ire,  there  being 
fuch  a  variety  of  methods  purfucd }  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  thofe  rotations  that  are  moft  generally  followed. 
There  is  a  cuftom,  which  prevails  in  thit  county,  and  in  no  o- 
ther  ill  North  Wales  that  I  could  hear  of,  which  is,  fowing  rye 
mixed  with  wheat,  generally  on  fallow ;  a  praQice  that  deferrcs 
to  be  reprobated,  as  the  two  grains  never  ripen  equally  j  the 
proportion  is  j-  of  rye  to  ^  of  wheat ;  the  reafon  afiigncd  for  it 
is,  tliat  fome  feafons  are  more  favourable  for  wheat,  and  others 
for  rye,  by  which  means  they  make  f*«e  of  a  crop  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  where  this  is  pra£lifcd,  an  abundant  crop  is 
feldom  reaped  -,  as  the  rye  is  fo  much  earlier  than  the  wtieat,  it 
very  often  happens*  that  it  is  almoft  all  fliaken,  before  the 
wheat  is  ripe  for  the  fickle.  To  lave,  however^  u  mtich  as 
C  poffiblc. 
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pofCblCy  fome  fanners  plough  doMm  the  (haken  rye.  fo  foon  as 
the  crop  is  remoYcd^  which  anfwers  as  fpring  food  for  die  cat- 
tic  i  then  the  field  is  prepared  for  a  barley  crop,  with  which 
lye  grafs  and  clover  arc  fou-n.  It  is  cuftomary  to  fow  1 5  lib. 
of  red,  and  5  lib.  of  yellow  clover ;  and  when  the  field  is  la^d  to 
pafture,  5  lib.  of  white  clover  is  added,  and  a  (Ireak  of  rye- 
grafsy  which  contains  exaftly  10  Englilh  gallons,  is  commonly 
allowed  to  an  acre.  lu  the  fertile  vales,  it  is  ufual  to  take  only 
one  crop  of  grafs  or  hay ;  then  the  field  is  limed  and  prepared 
for  a  wheat  crop,  which  generally  yields  from  20  to  25  (Ircaks 
per  acre,  which  is  fometimes  followed  by  pcafe,  bnt  more  fre- 
quently by  oats  or  barley,  with  grafs  feeds*  Both  wheat  and 
rye  are  often  fown  by  thcmfclves,  after  fallow ;  2d  year,  bar- 
ley ;  3d  and  4th,  oats,  with  grafs  feeds.  It  is  alfo  common  to 
plough  up  the  wheat  field  immediately  after  the  crop  is  remo- 
ved^ and  to  fow  rye  for  fpring  food.  Where  turnips  are  cul- 
tivated, they  are  commonly  fown  after  oats  or  grafs.  The 
land  is  ploughed  before  winter ;  and  in  the  fpring,  pIou;^hed  a* 
gain  and  again,  until  it  is  fuiEciently  clean  ;  it  generally  receives 
the  feed  furrow  in  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  turnipsi  are 
fown  broadcaft,  which,  however,  would  anfwer  much  better  in 
drill.  Burlcy,  with  grafs  feeds,  invariably  fuccecds  the  turnips* 
There  are,  however,  fome  of  the  farmers  that  fow  oats  and  bar- 
ley alternately ;  and  others,  oats  after  oats,  until  the  ground  is 
quite  cxhauded.  Green  crops  ^re  much  feldomer  cultivated 
than  they  ought  to  be. 

C^rn  Mt'afun. — The  corn  meafure  varies  in  diflcrent  parts 
of  this  county.  In  fome  places,  the  VVinchefter  bulhel  is,  in- 
troduced, containing  eight  Englilh  gallons ;  but  the  common 
xncafure  of  the  county  is  called  a  (Ireak^  containing  ten  gallonsi 
with  which  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  peafe,  are  m<afured.  The 
malt  meafure  contains  only  nine  gallons,  and  the  oat  meafure 
Is  always  heaped,  and  U^e  cu{\om  is  to  fell  fcvca  half  itrcaks 
htaj^ed^  which  contains  five  gallons  pf  water. 

.  Cricit 


Pricu  of  grain. 

iVheal  fold  this  year  at,  fiom  7s.  6A.  to 

p3.  0    ptr  ftreak. 

B.)rlef,              -                   5».  6d.  to 

6$.  fid.  ^r    do. 

Feafe,    '        »            -         6s.  0     to 

Rye,             -        -               8(.  0     to 

88.  6d.  per    do. 

Oats,              -                      ijs.  0    to 

1 6s.  0       7  half 

breaks  heaped. 

The  prices  ■were  mach  higher  than  they  commonly  are,  ow- 
ng  to  a  ihorc  crcp.'    Hay  loii  at  4I.  per  ton. 
The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  22  llreaks  per  acre. 

Barky,      -i-^  per  do.  ^H 

Peafe,        20  per  do.  ^H 

Rye,  20  ptr  do.  ^^ 

Oats,  6  meafurcs,  which  is  equal 
to  27  common  f:rcaks. 
Manures. — Tha  chief  manures  are  lime  and  dung.  Com- 
poil  dunghills  are  very  fcldom  attended  to.  The  benc6cial  ef- 
fcfts  of  lime,  ae  a  manure,  is  aftonifhin^,  which  muft  evidently 
appear  from  its  being  able  to  defray  the  expence  of  hind  car- 
riage of  40  miles  But  the  time  is  not  far  didaiiC,  when  tliis 
county  will  be  greatly  rclievtd  from  the  enormous  cxpcncc  of 
the  carriage  of  this  very  ufcfiil  articU*,  as  well  as  many  others, 
by  the  canal  that  is  now  forming. 

Implementi  of  Hu/bandry.—l  found  very  little  difference,  in 
rcfpe£t  to  the  implements  of  hufhandry,  throoghout  North 
Wales;  only  the  Rothcran  plough  is  more  generally  ufcd 
in  fome  countifs  than  in  others,  which  is  the  cafe  in  Montgo- 
mcryfhirc,  and  the  harrows  wider  fee  in  the  reeth,  which  is  an  im- 
provement. As  to  oihcr  implements  of  hufbandry,  I  Ihall  on- 
ly mention,  that  th;tc  are  no  drilling  machines  ;  3,  4,  and  5 
hoifcs  arc  employed  in  a  plough,  and  draw  in  a  line.  Oicn  . 
are  alfo  ufed  \  but  fr&m  the  long  carriage  of  lime,  they  do  not 
anfwer  To  well  as  horfcs,  and  therefore  are  more  fcldom  ufed; 
Farm  Haufes  and  Office: — All  the  farm  houfesand'otlices  ii» 
this  county  arc  built  of  oak.  When  the  frames  are  finiihed, 
they  arc  neatly  interwoven  with  thin  pieces  about  the  fize  of  a 
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pipe  dare,  but  not  quite  fo  thick,  which  is  afterwards  plalfter- 
ed  wttli  lime.  There  are  fome  of  them  very  commodious^  and 
others  the  proprietors  are  improving ;  but  by  far  the  greateil 
part  requires  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  way.  In  this,  as 
in  other  WelQi  counties,  a  great  quantity  of  dung  is  loft,  from 
the  want  of  proper  accomodations  for  the  cattle }  and  the  fear- 
city  of  that  article  is  more  fevcrely  felt,  as  Montgomeryfhire 
in  iifelf  poflcfies  no  other  manure,  that  has  yet  been  difcovered, 
which  fliould  be  a  very  ftrong  incitement  to  gentlemen  to 
make  convenient  offices  and  farm  yards  for  their  tenants. 

Labour. — ^The  rate  of  wages  for  a  hufbandman  in  this  coun- 
ty, varies  from  61.  to  \o\.  per  annum  with  viQuals,  according 
to  his  abilities ;  and  a  day  labourer  gets  i  s.  per  day  in  winter, 
and  IS.  ad.  in  the  otlier  feafons,  without  vi£luals,  excepting 
in  harved,  when  he  is  allowed  is.per  day  with  visuals. 

Provtftons — ^Tlie  price  of  bed.  beef  and  mutton  is  from  3d.  to 
4\A.per  pound  avcrdupois  ;  veal  from  ad.  to  4d.  according  to 
its  fcarcity  at  the  different  feafons  ;  a  pair  of  fowls  from  8d. 
to  IS.  4d. ;  ducks  a  pair  as. ;  a  fat  goofe  from  2S«  to  3s. ;  a  turkey 
as.  6d.  and  a  good  roading  pig  ;  as.  6d. 

Lave  Stcch. — The  one  half  of  thia  county  being  commons^ 
which  does  not  amount  to  lefs  than  250,000  acres,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  dieep  walks,  thofe  animals  are  reared  in  immenfe 
numbers  in  Montgomeryfliire,  ir.od  of  which  are  fcnt  from  all 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  low  country,  to  padure  upon  the 
mountains.  They  who  live  at  a  very  great  didance,  fend  only 
wedders  and  hogs,  but  they  that  are  nearer,  fend  their  whole 
flocks.  The  dronged  of  the  wedders  arc  left  there  during 
winter,  the  others  are  brought  down  to  the  lower  grounds 
generally  about  Michaelmas,  and  are  fcnt  up  again  in  the 
fpring,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  or  backwardnefs  of  the 
fcafon.  Sheep  are  the  daple  of  tliis  county,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  breeds,  none  of  which  can  be  faid  to  be 
a  pure  and  didin£l  fpecies,  being  crofled  by  other  breeds.  On 
die  wed  and  foutb  parts  of  this  coontyj  tlicre  is  a  fmall  white 

faced 
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faced  kind,  not  unlike  thofc  of  Mcrioncthfliirc ;  and  farther 
north  and  cad,  there  is  a  black-faced  home-breed^  not  much 
largcrr,  which  is  highly  cftecmed  for  its  hardlnofs.  The  breeJi 
in  the  rich  vales  are  confiderably  improved  by  Englifli  rams, 
chiefly  from  Shropfhire.  The  fliecp  on  the  high  grounds  are 
more  wild  than  thofe  in  the  valleys,  nor* is  their  wool  fo  fioc ; 
and  the  rcafon  aflTigned  for  it  is,  they,  pay  lefs  attention  to  crof« 
fmg  the  breed.  The  carcafe,  upon  an  average^  weighs  about  40 
pound  averdupoife  ;  the  weight  of  the  hind  and  fore  quarters  is 
nearly  equal.  They  arc  clipped  oncca  ycar>  and  produce  from 
i|d.  to  i^d.  pound  of  wool,  Worth  is^/tr  pound,  wool  white. 
The  more  improved  brcedy  "Weigh  from  la  to.  14  .pound  fer 
quarter,  and  clip  from  2  to  3  p^und  of  wool /rr  fleece,  worth 
IS.  2d.)><^rpound,  tlie  wool^lfo  white.  The  practice  is  to 
fliear  the  lambs  in  Auguft,  a  fc^te  of  which  produce  about  8 
pound  of  wool,  worth  frofti  6d.  to  7d.  per  pound.  .  The  lamb- 
ing  fcafon  is  February  March  and  April,  one  Umb  at  a  birth^ 
very  ftldom  two,  pretty  v/ellwooied  when  born.  The  wool  is 
all  manuf.idured  in  the  county,  principally  into  flanucls,  a  great 
part  of  which  I  was  informcil  was  fcnt  to  Shrewibury  in 
iihropfhire,  in  a  rough  ftate,  tobefinifhed,  previous  to  its  being* 
exporteil.  The  fniallcr  mutton  is  reckoned  in  perfedlion  at  6 
years  old,  and  the  large  nt  4.  It  is  impoflibic  to  fay,  from  the 
great  variety  of  breeds,  r.nd  from  the  different  kinds  of  pafture, 
what  is  the  prccift:  qu/.inity  of  tallow  produced  j  but  I  wastold^ 
that  a  good  wcddcr,  well  fed,  yielded  from  8  to  10  pound. 
The  fliccp  in  ilils  county  arc  feldom  allowed  any   thing  but 

a 

grafs,  except  In  a  very  fcvcre  winter,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  cat  at  a  hay  ricl:.  There  are  a  few  farmers  tliat  raife  fomc 
turjiip,  of  wli'rch  ihcir  fliecp  partake  along  witli  the  cjtilc  \  but 
the  qumtlty  cultivated  in  this  county  is  fo  fmall,  as  to  bo  fcarce- 
ly  worth  talving  notice  of.  'ITie  difcafes  to  which  the  fheep 
in  this  count;'  arc  mod*  liable,  ire  the  fcab>  rot,  and  word  ; 
tlic  lafl  I  never  heard  of  before^]  and  could  not  get  it  properly 
dcGncd.  Thc'ftr.jrgcrs  isartotheT'-difcafe,  which  however  is 
.  \     ^  •''       "'  ''     '         •!>'.••  '      not 
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rot  fo  common  as  the  oilicrs.  The  lofs  one  year  with  another 
is  reckoned  at  7s.  per  cent,  and  no  cure  has  Iiithcrto  been  found 
out  for  tlicfe  uillempcrs. 

lllici  CattU  —A  great  many  black  cattle  are  reared  In  Mont- 
pomeryfliire.  In  the  champaign  country  the  breeds  are  mod  ex- 
cellent, l)clng  croiTtd  by  the  beft  Englilh  bulls ;  and  famous  cows 
arc  aUo  brought  from  England  ;  but  in  the  more  hilly  farms, 
the  breeds  might  be  greatly  improved,  were  the  fame  attention 
paid  to  crofling*  It  has  been  found  that  the  crofs  breeds  are 
equally  hardy  with  the  pure  native  breed,  and  much  more  pro- 
fitable \  but  the  generality  of  farmers  in  North  WaJes,  are  fo 
much  prepoffilTcd  in  favour  of  their  own  native  breed,  that 
they  never  think  of  changing  it.  The  weight  of  an  ox,  at  4 
years  old,  fed  on  the  hilly  dii\ricls,  is  from  6  ro  7  fcore  per 
quarter;  and  at  5  years  old,  about  8  fcore,  which  are  fold  from 
5  h  to  8  1.  per  head,  'llie  weight  of  tallow,  when  fat,  is  ;Tom  40 
to  50  Ub*  and  the  weight  of  a  hide,  from  45  to  55  lib.'  In  the 
vales,  the  cattle  weigh  from  9  to  1 1  fcore  per  quarter,  at  4  years 
old  ;  and  at  5,  from  11  to  13  fcore,  and  many  much  heavier. 
A  pair  of  good  cattle  have  been  fold  in  iliis  county  as  high  as 
33  h  which,  after  being  fed  in  England  for  12  or  13  months, 
were  fold  for  60 1.  r.t  Smithfield  market.  Were  the  farmers  to 
raife  more  green  winter  food,  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle 
would  be  a  much  more  lucrative  bufincfs  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  dairy  is  by  no  means  a  principal  objeft  In  this  county. 
The  colour  of  the  cows,  mod  genrrally  preferred,  is  a  blood 
red,  with  fmoaky  faces. 

Horfcs. — Montgomcryfliirc  has  long  been  famous  for  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  horfes,  particularly  of  tJie  draught  kind,  which, 
I  was  informed,  were  originally  from  England.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  for  giving  encouragement 
10  tlie  Englifh  Aaliions  that  are  brought  into  the  county,  by 
which  means  their  (lock  never  degenerates.  The  colour  mod 
generally  liked  is  black,  and  the  horfes  arc  well  fltaped,  hardy, 
ttout  and  adlivc  5  and  when  the  bad  ftatc  of  the  roads,  and  the 


>.cavy  clrAUfjhts  th:y  have  to  pall,  bcfidcs  tJic  long  journeys  tlicy 
Iiavc  to  perform,  arc  confiJcrcd,  thcyrc<juirc  every  pofiibic  qua- 
lification tliat  a  liorfe  can  be  poflcflcci  of.     It    appeared  very 
flrangc  to  mc,  to  fee  three,  four,  and  f4).metimcs  five  of  thcfc 
fine  animals  employed  in  a  plough,  working  in  a  line,  as  is  the 
general  pradlce  in  North  Walea,     And  it  makes  little  dificr- 
encc  whether  the  foil  is  fand,  loam,  gravel,  or  elay,  or  whether 
the  ficMs  arc  hilly  or  perfeflly  level ;  for  in  all  thefc  cifcs,  the 
fame  number  of  horfes  are  commonly  ufcd      There  are  alfo 
many  fadiile  horfes  reared,  of  all  dcferiptions,  from  the  hunter 
down  to  tlie  WeKh  poney ;  but  by  far  a  greater  number  of  the 
latter ;  indeed,  I  believe,  that  Montgomeryfliire  breeds  more 
of  thofe  poncys,  than   any   two   counties  in  North   Wales. 
They  are  allowed  no  other  food  than  what  the  mountains  or 
commons  produce,  and  they  are  there  kept  till  they  are  three 
years  old,  the  a^e  at  which  they  arc  commonly  fold.     Many  of 
them  do  not  fetch  more  than  30s.  and  fome  are  fold  as  high 
as  three  guineas.     This  breed,  I  was  informed,  is  exceeding- 
ly hardy,  but  h?d  greatly  degenerated  in  point  of  (hape  and 
fizc.     The  caufe  of  this,   I  was  told,  proceeded  from  a  total 
ncgle£l  to  the  flallions,  all  of  which  are  allowed  to  roam  indif- 
criminately,  both  good  and  bad,  till  they  are  fit  for  fale,  which 
pradbice,  I  believe,  is  contrary  to  an  exprefs  a£k  of  Parliament ; 
whereas  formerly,  blood  ftallions  were  brought  from  England, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  and  thofe  only  were  kept  of 
iiie  fmcfl  fliape  and  figure,  and  the  others  were  caftrated  to 
prevent  them  from  hurting  the  ftoek.     Upon  the  whole,  this 
is  a  very  ufelcfs  animal,  fit  only  for  a  young  boy  to  ride  upon, 
thougli  it  is  very  frequently  employed  as  a  bcafl  of  burthen, 
for  which  it  is  very  ill  calculated. 

S*:uitic, — ^Thc  breeding  of  pigs  is  as  common  in  Montgomery* 
flVire,  as  in  any  county  in  North  Wales.  They  arc  reared  and 
fed  in  tlie  fame  manner,  and  mod  of  them  alfo  are  fent  to 
England. 


A  A 


Tcwts  and  Jl{anufac!ures* — Montgomery,  although  the  cnpi- 
tal  of  this  county,  is  a  fmall  place  without  trade.  Wclfh  Pool 
IS  tlic  mod  confidcrablc  town  in  Montgonncr)  fliire.  There  is 
befides  Newton,  Llanydlos,  Machunlleth,  and  fome  others  of 
lefs  note,  at  all  of  which,  and  over  all  the  county,  the  woolen 
trade  is  canied  on,  which  is  the  only  manufa^ure.  A  new 
rr.ill  is  erefling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machunllctli,  for  card- 
ing and  fpinning  wool ;  and  in  fome  of  the  towns  are  fpiniiing 
jennies,  (as  they  are  called)  that  fpin  24  thicads  at  a  time,  but 
the  wool  is  generally  fpun  on  common  wlieels.  There  are 
many  capital  falls  of  water  for  machinery,  in  Montgomcryfliire,. 
and  I  (hould  confider  it  of  vad  importance^  to  have  more  milJ^ 
creCled  for  carding  and  fpinning  of  wool. 


THE  END. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


I        T 


HIS  county  is  bounded,  on  the  weft,  by  the  fea  and  part 
of  CaernarvonOure ;  on  the  north,  it  touches  Caernarvon  and 
Denbighfliires  ;  on  the  eaft,  Denbigh  and  Montgomeryfhires ; 
and  on  the  fouth,  it  is  feparated  from  Cardiganfliirc  in  South 
Wales,  by  the  river  Dovy.  Its  fliape  is  irregularly  triangular^ 
running  out  into  a  narrow  point  on  the  fouth  weft.  It  con- 
tains 500,000  acres,  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are  37 
parifhes,  and  4  market  towns* 

Merionethfliire  is  the  moft  rough  and  mountainoua  of  all 
the  Wclfli  counties,  and  prefents  as  many  rugged  precipices  as 
Caemarvonfliire  ;  yet  the  mountains,  although  more  numerous^ 
are  not  as  high  as  thofe  of  Snowdon,  nor  are  the  precipices  fo 
.  tremenduous  as  Pcnmacnmaur,  and  fome  others.  This  coun« 
ty,  however,  exhibits  a  much  more  pleafant  appearance,  from 
its  being  better  embelliflied  with  woods.  There  are  alfo  a 
great  variety  of  plains  and  beautiful  valleys,  interfperfed  amongft 
the  mountains,  with  fcveral  large  lakes,  and  a  great  number  of 
fmaller  ones.  The  ftaple  is  (heep.  Blacic  cattle  are  alfo  rear- 
ed in  great  numbers,  and  fome  of  the  vales  produce  oats,  and 
a  little  barley.  Wlieat  is  alfo  raifed  on  the  fea  coaft»  but  in 
very  fmall  quantities.    This  county  is  by  no  means  calculated 

for  corn. 

Soil. — ^The  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil  is  very  rariable* 
There  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  peat  or  mofS|  and  many  morafiesy 
that  require  to  be  drained;  but  the  moft  prevalent  foil  oo 
which  the  corn  is  cultivated,  is  gravel  and  loam. 

A  Climatf. 
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HIS  county  is  bounded,  on  the  weft,  by  the  fea  and  part 
of  Caernarvonfliire ;  on  the  north,  it  touches  Caernarvon  and 
Denbighfliires  ;  on  the  eaft,  Denbigh  and  Montgomeryfhires ; 
and  on  the  fouth,  it  is  feparated  from  Cardiganihire  in  South 
Wales,  by  the  river  Dovy.  Its  fliape  is  irregularly  triangular^ 
running  out  into  a  narrow  point  on  the  fouth  weft.  It  con- 
tains 500,000  acres,  divided  into  fix  hundrcdsi  in  which  are  37 
parifhes,  and  4  market  towns* 

Merionethfhire  is  the  moft  rough  and  mountainous  of  all 
the  \Vel(h  counties,  and  prefents  as  many  rugged  precipices  as 
Caemarvonfliire  ;  yet  the  mountains,  although  more  numerous^ 
are  not  as  high  as  thofe  of  Snowdon,  nor  are  the  precipices  fo 
.  tremenduous  as  Penmacnmaur,  and  fome  others.  This  coun- 
ty,  however,  exhibits  a  much  more  pleafant  appearance,  from 
its  being  better  cmbelliflied  with  woods.  There  arc  alfo  a 
great  variety  of  plains  and  beautiful  valleys,  intcrfperfcd  amongft 
the  mountains,  with  fcveral  large  lakes,  and  a  great  number  of 
fmaller  ones.  The  ftaplc  is  fheep.  Black  cattle  are  alfo  rear- 
ed in  great  numbers,  and  fome  of  the  vales  produce  oats,  and 
a  little  barley.  Wheat  is  alfo  raifcd  on  the  fea  coaft,  but  in 
very  fmall  quantities.  This  county  is  by  no  means  calculated 
for  corn. 

Soil. — ^Thc  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil  is  very  variable. 
There  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  peat  or  mofs,  and  many  morafieSf 
that  require  to  be  drained ;  but  the  moft  prevalent  foil  oa 
which  the  corn  is  cultivated,  is  gravel  and  loam. 

A  Cnmaie. 
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ClifKite. — ^With  regard  to  climate,  tlicro  is  niorc  rainy  wci- 
lh?r  nnd  more  fnow  Iii  this  county,  ilinn  in  any  of  North  Wales ; 
and  for  three  years  pall,  it  has  been  particularly  wet.  The  cul- 
tivat»ori  of  corn  mud  therefore  be  a  very  precarious  bufinefs. 

IVcod  liinJs. — ^Tliis  county,  although  better  wooded  than  Cacr- 
narvonlh're,  is  yet  in  many  pLiccs  very  bare  of  trees.  Oak  is 
the  principal  timber  raifed,  and  the  wood  lands  arc  frequently 
very  little  attended  to;  not  only  in  regard  to  the  irifuQiciency 
of  the  fences,  through  which  the  cattle  pafs,  and  deftroy  the 
plantations  ;  but  alfo  in  regard  to  pruning  and  thinning,  both 
of  which,  though  highly  important,  are  very  fcldom  praclifed. 
And  although  the  tenants  are  prohibited,  by  their  landlords, 
from  keeping  goats,  ftill  there  are  a  few  of  thofe  deflru6livc 
animals  in  the  county,  which  get  over  the  walls,  and  broufc 
upon  ihc  young  plantations ;  and  where  the  trees  are  fo  high 
that  they  cannot  eafily  get  at  the  branc!)es,  they  (land  ereft, 
and  pull  them  do^^n,  with  their  fore  legs,  holding  them  in  that 
manner  until  they  totally  deftroy  the  tree.  Very  few  gentle- 
tlemen  refidc  in  the  county,  to  look  after  tlieir  own  intereft, 
which  may  be  the  CAufe  of  fo  much  inattention.  Their  cftates 
arc  intiufted  to  the  management  of  agents,  who  feldom  look 
after  any  thing  but  the  rents,  and  thus  great  lofles  are  fuftained 
through  their  negleft.  It  is  well  known  that  wood  lands,  kept 
under  a  proper  fyftem,  are,  in  flicltcred  places  among  hills, 
much  fooner  brought  to  perfc^lion,  than  thofe  in  an  expofct: 
fitu:ition. 

Enclofures  and  Fences. — ^The  lands  in  tJiis  county  arc  moftly 
cnclofed,  the  (hccp  walks  excepted.  The  enclofures  are  in 
.  general  fmall,  being  moft  approved  of.  There  are  few  hedges^ 
dry-ftonc  walls  being  the  moft  common  fence,  fome  of  which 
arc  built  as  high  as  6  feet,  with  broad  coping  ftones,  projec- 
ting 6  inches,  which  however  do  not  prevent  tlic  fliccp  from 
getting  over  them.  They  arc  fo  very  aftive,  that  they  run  up 
the  walls  like  a  fquirrcl,  cfpccially  when  their  pafture  turns 
bare.    EncloGng  has  been  found  Xo  increafc  the  rents  aflonifli. 
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in^lvy  at  loafl  iIoubI(r»  and  frci]ucntly  triple  ;  and  it  is  Iikewifc 
undcrftood  to  increafe  population ;  all  the  (heep  walks,  or 
mountains  in  tliis  county,  are  appropriated,  and  the  land  marks 
are  well  afccrt.iinedi  but  no  divifion  is  thought  of. 

Draifting  and  Embank} ng.'^Tlitxc  is  a  very  great  quantity  of 
land  that  might  be  highly  improved  by  draining,  but  as  few  * 
proprietors  lefide  in  the  county,  it  is  almoft  totally  ncglefled. 
William  Oakciy  of  fanybwlch,  Efq;  has  embanked  and  drained 
a  mofl  delightful  vale,  (^which  was  formerly  overflowed  by  the 
fca,  at  fpring  tides,)  which  now  affords  three  times  the   quan- 
tity of  pafture  and  hay  it  formerly  did,  and  of  a  very   fuperior 
quality.     And  as  lie  will  foon  be  able  to  flood  it,  <which  he  is 
not  as  yet  quite  prepared  for,  the  drains  being   not  altogetlier 
finifhed,)  he  will  ftill  increafe  the  quantity  of  both  amazingly. 
The  foil   in  general  is  of  a  mofly  nature,  confcquently  the 
drains  have  been  cad  at  a  very  fmall  expcnce.  The  main  drains 
sre  very  deep  and  wide,  and  conftitutc  part  of  the  fence ;  but 
the  fmaller  or  covered  drains  arc  4  feet   deep,  2  feet  wide  at 
top,  and  gradually  contracted  to  3inches  at  the  bottom.     The 
colt  is  4d.  per  yard.     Spades  are  conflru£ted  for  the   purpofe, 
being  made  narrower  at  the  point  than  at  the  head.     The 
top   fod  or  turf,    which  is    ftrongly  matted  with    the  roots 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  applied  as  a  covering  to 
the  dran  with  its   fward  turned  downwards,   and  being   pro- 
perly (linpcd,  is  driven  hard  down,  within  eight  or  nine  inclies 
of  the  bottom,  leaving  a  vacuity  of  thefe  dimenfions  for  the  wa- 
ter.    The   upper  part  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  earth  that 
was  thrown  out,   and  bccaufc  it  fubfides  confidcrably,  it  is  rai- 
fcd  above  the  furfacc   fome  inches.     Thefe  drains  lad  a  great 
many  years  \  for  after  land  is  once  thoroughly  drained,  it  re- 
quires very  little  trouble  to  keep  it  free  of  fupcrfluous  water. 
Edward   Corbet  of  Ynyfymangwyn,  has  made  very  great  im- 
provements by  embanking  and  draining.     Within  thefe  lafl  12 
years,  he  has  improved  in  that  way  261  acres,  the  average  rent 
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of  which  was  formerly  only  od.  ptr  acre,  -       L-  9  1 5    j> 

Prefent  value  144^  acresi  at  30s. 

per  acre,         -  •         L.  217  2     6 

Ditto,       I  i6i  ditto,  at  40s.  233  00 


450     2     6 


The  difference  of  value  annually        -  L.  440  6  9 

Exptnce  of  improvitnenU 

Embanking  1980  yardsj  at  28.  6A.  per  prd  L.  247  10  o 

Druinrng     7942  ditto,       o   7td.^fr  ditto  248  3  *  0 

Sundry  other  iroprovcmcnls            -            -  40  6  3 

Embanking,  2310  yards       is.  3d./rr  yard    •  144  7  6 

Draining,    45x0  ditto       o  7id. /^r  ditto  •      140  18  9 


Total  expence,  L-  821     6     3 

The  additional  rent  being  440].  6s«  gd.  is  more  than  ^o  per 
tent,  per  annum  for  his  money*.  Mr  Corbet  has  ilill  a  great 
quantity  of  wade  land  to  improve,  which  can  be  done  at  a  ilill 
fmaller  expence,  as  there  is  no  embankment  requifite.  There 
is  alfo  a  tra£k  of  private  property,  tliat  lies  contiguous  to  his, 
which  might  alfo  be  improved  at  a  very  trifling  expence  \  and  it 
is  adonifhing  that  the  proprietor  has  not  feen  it  his  intereil, 
from  the  improvements  made  by  Mr  Corbet*  The  foil  of  Mr 
Corbet's  improved  land  was  chiefly  peat  or  mofi ;  but  by  plough^ 
ing,  and  the  application  of  lime,  and  afterwards  by  flooding,  it 
is  now  almoft  converted  into  a  rich  loam. 

JVafii  Jltf/7<//.— The  waftc  lands  in  Merioneth/hire  are  of  ve- 
ry confidcrable  extent,  and  by  embanking  and  draining  in  fome 
places,  and  by  draining  alone  in  others,  might  be  converted  in- 
to fine  pafture,  or  hay  lands  \  the  precarioufnefs  of  the  weather 
being  much  againft  the  raiflng  of  com  crops.  There  are  about 
600  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torvin,  adjoining  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Corbet,  of  which  300  acres  are  peat  or  turf,  200 
fand,  and  ico  ftrong  clay,  which  are  not  at  prefent  worth  6d. 
per  acre  ;  but,  by  being  embanked  and  drained,  might  be  made 
worth  208.  per  acre,  at  lead;     Upon  the  river  Dovy  there  are 

500 
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£00  acres,  private  property,  not  now  worth  ys  ptr  acre,  but, 
[>)r  embanking  and  draining,  might  be  made  worth  A.  per  a- 
:re  ;  and  1  was  informed  the  whole  espcnce  wouM  not  exceed 

At  Tracth  Mawr,  and  Tracth  Bychar,  there  arc  about  4,000 
teres,  which  are  common,  and  capable  of  the  highi  tl  im- 
)rovement,  by  embanking  and  draining.  Harlach  marth,  con- 
ifting  of  about  600  acres,  is  alfo  very  capable  of  improvem'.nt, 
indat  a  very  fmall  cxpcnce,  as  neither  much  emb-mking  nor 
(raining  are  required  ;  there  is  likewife  a  great  quantity  of  land 
in  the  interior  pjits  of  tliis  county  that  requires  to  be  drained 
and  inciofed 

Fhetling  or  Watering  ft/"Z.a«i://— Merioneth  (hire  'm  finely  fup- 
pHcd  with  rivers  and  rivulets,  for  tlic  purpofc  of  flooding  ilie 
hnd,  yet  it  is  fddom  praflifed,  although  it  15  found  to  f<'rtiliz: 
the  foil  more  than  any  manure.  Mr  Corbet,  of  whofc  improve- 
ments I  have  already  had  occaHon  to  take  notice,  has  done 
more  in  this  way  than  any  perfon  in  Xoiih  Wales.  He  over- 
flows from  4  to  500  acres  annually,  and  allows  not  a  drop 
of  water  to  efcapc  him,  that  he  can  command  j  by  which  means 
he  has  very  early  ipring  food  for  hit  cattlci  and  fome  of  his 
fields  are  grazed  till  the  firft  of  June,  which  arc  afterwards  cut 
for  hay  in  tlie  beginning  of  Auguft,  producing  two  tons.  He 
confidcrs  his  after  grufs  worth  zoa.  per  acre-  The  ftreams  of 
water  that  Sow  down  the  (ides  of  the  mountains,  or  flieep  walkt, 
being  Urongly  impregnated  with  the  dung  of  tlie  Qieep,  muft 
be  of  a  very  fertilizing  quality.  The  value  put  upon  the  wade 
lands  which  Mr  Corbet  has  improved,  is  certainly  low,  the  high- 
efl  being  computed  at  only  40S.  p^  acre.  Whereas,  from  its 
being  all  flooded,  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  paRure  and 
hay  produced,  I  fhould  think  it  wonh  almoft  double  that  fum. 
Some  farmers  in  his  neighbouring  Itave  lately  begun  to  adopt 
his  plan,  but  on  a  very  limited  fcale. 

Roads. — Good  roads  are  one  of  the  firft  improvements  of 

a  country,  which,  however,  have  been  long  negleAed  ia 
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Mcrionetlilliirc ;  but  now  that  work  is  begun,  and  the  turn- 
pike roads  arc  amending  daily,  in  all  the  p:\Tts  of  t!ic  coun- 
ty. They  are,  in  my  opinion,  formed  too  nirrow;  for  in 
many  places  they  do  not  exceed  20  feet,  in  others  30%  The 
M'ant  of  funds  may  be  the  rcafon  aiFigncd  for  this ;  but  it 
is  not  a  gootl  one,  bccaufe  40  feet,  which  is  not  too  broad, 
might  bs  marked  out,  although  no  more  of  it  were  made  than 
at  prcfent,  which  could  cafily  be  done  afterwards,  when  the 
funds  encreafe  ;  for  it  is  a  n.iftaken  notion  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
narrow  road  is  cafier  kept  in  repair  than  a  wide  one  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  broad  road  is  Icfs  expenfive  after  it  is  once  made, 
by  allowing  the  carriages  to  ihift  their  track,  particularly  in 
wet  weather. 

Extent  of  Farms^  l2fc, — TThc  lands  in  this  county  arc  occupied 
by  fmall  farmers,  look  being  a  great  and  yery  unfrcquent 
rent.  The  farms  do  not  rent,  upon  an  average,  30I.  They  are 
principally  employed  in  padure.  Sheep  is  the  chief  objeft,  be- 
ing bcft  calculated  for  a  mountainous  country.  The  farm 
houfes  are  in  general  very  bad,  and  alniofl  without  any  kind  of 
oflices,  nor  have  the  farmers  leafes  in  general. 

Manures. — Lime  is  the  chief  manure  in  this  county,  and  is 
found  to  be  of  very  great  utility,  where  it  is  applied.  Mr  Cor- 
bet has  experienced  the  good  effefls  of  it,  in  a  mod  adonifh- 
ing  degree,  on  the  lands  he  has  lately  improved,  tlie  greater 
part  of  which  was  peat  mofs ;  but  by  the  application  of  lime 
and  dung,  with  frequent  ploughing,  the  foil  fcems  now  to  be 
,  converted  into  a  kind  of  black  loam,  which  I  lave  formerly 
mentioned,  and  is  as  productive  as  the  bed  lands  in  the  coun- 
ty. Little  dung  is  made,  owing  to  the  want  of  houfes  for  the 
cattle. 

Crops. — ^Very  little  com  is  cultivated  in  Merionethfhire,  and 
fcarcely  any  green  crops.  Oats  arc  die  principal  grain  raifcd, 
with  a  little  barrey,  and  dill  lefs  wheat.  Turnips  have  been 
tried,  and  anfwer  exceedingly  weU,  but  arc  very  feldoni  fown. 
Potatoes  are  \tU  cultivated  than  they  ought  to  be.    Mr  Corbet 
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has  ralfcd  immcnfc  crops  of  them,  as  well  as  turnips,  on  his 
new  improved  lands.  The  potatoc  crops  were  worth  20I.  per 
acre.  Summer  fallow  is  fcldoni  pra£lifcd.  Clover  is  fom«'rimcs 
fown,  and  is  found  to  anfwer  amazingly  well,  when  the  land  is 
properly  prep.ired  for  it.  Mr  Corbet  always  fows  parflcy 
and  white  clover,  which  he  coniiders  to  be  very  healthy  for 
the  cattle,  on  account  of  its  diuretic  quality,  which  prevents 
them  from  fwelling. 

Live  StGci. — ^The  breed  of  fliecp  in  this  county  is  the  mod 
pure  of  any  in  North  Wales,  and  is  likely  to  continue  fo,  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  the  fcab,  foot  rot,  gogles  and  other  difor- 
ders  being  introduced,  by  crofling  witJi  other  breeds,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  Anglefey  and  Caernarvonfhire,  but  which  Merion- 
ethflilre  is  now  unacquainted  with.     The    fcower  is  the  only 
difordcr  known  in  this  county.     The  breed  is  dometlicated 
and  very  hardy,  and  no  other  attempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove it,  except  fending  for  a  ram  to  Tallyilyn,  (at  the  foot  of 
Kadcr  Idris,  the  higheft   mountain  in  Merionethfliire,)  where 
the  moft  admired  and  bcft  breed  in  North  WJcs  is  to  be 
found.     They  are  much  longer  bodied  than  the  common  breed. 
Mr  Corbet,  one  of  the  firft  improvers  in  North  Wales,  has  in- 
variably followed  this  plan,  by  which  means  he  has  improved 
his  (lock  fo  very    confidcrably,  that  he  fold  his  wedders'this 
year  for  19s.  a  head,  whereas  the  common  and  ordinary  price 
given   was  only    13  s.  for   well  fed  wedders.      The  average 
weight  is  about  10  lib  per  quarter,  averdupois,  and  tJic  average 
weight  of  a  fleece,  2  lib.  worth  is.  per  lib.     The  wool  is  white, 
and  is  all  manufadured  into  wcbbs  and  flannels  in  the  county. 
The  wcbbs  fell  from  i4d.  to  i8d.  per  yard,  and   the  flannels 
from  15CI.  to  2S.  6i\.  per  yard.     The  practice  of  clipping  twice 
a  year  is  confined  tc)  the  neighbourhood  of  Kader  Idris,  and 
from  tha:  to  t]\e  vale  of  Towyn  -,    where  the  fliccp  arc  cllp'd 
in  June  and  at  Michaelmas.     The  fummer  fleece  is  always  the 
largeft  •,  at  Michaelmas  the  tail   is  never  clip'd.     The  wool  is 
left  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  animal  warm  in  the  winter 
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time.     Clipping  twice  a  year  is  found  to  produce  no  addition- 
al quantity  of  wool,  but  thofc  thac  pra£lire  it  think   the  wool 
finer  in  quality,  which  however  is  denied  by  thofc  who  clip 
only  once,  as  their  wool  fells  as  high  as  the  other.     In  many 
parts  of  this  county,  the  fore  parts  are  ciipM  at  Michaelmas ;  in 
othtrs,  only  about  the  neck.     The  Ihctp  arc  alway^  kept  upon 
the  mountains,  except  the  ewes,  which  are  brought  down  at 
the  lambing  feafon.    They  commonly  produce  one  lamb  at  a 
a  birth,  and  the  lambs  are  always  fed  in  the  valleys  the  (irft 
wmtcr,  being  unable  to  endure  the  (lorms  of  frod  and  fnow, 
which  they  would  be  more  expofed  to  on  the  mouiuains,  in 
the  winter  feafon.     The  lambing  feafon  is  generally  in  March 
and  ApriU     The  lamb  is  well  wooled,  and   very  lively  when 
born.    The  pra£tice  of  laying  (heep  with  tar  is  altogether  un- 
known in  this  county,  nor  is  the  want  of  it  felt  as  an  inconve* 
nience,  though  the  climate  is  as  cold,  and  the  (lorms  as  boif* 
lerous  as  in  any  part  of  Scotland.    The  mutton  in  this  county 
is  reckoned  incomparably  good,  and  is  at  its  befl  at  6  years 
old.     I  have  now  only  to  take,  notice  of  a  ftrange  opinion  held 
in  this  county,  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  (heep,  viz*  That 
pafturing  tliem  in  the  fpiing  on  lands  that  have  been  flooded, 
is  apt  to  produce  the  fcower.     Mr  Corbet  a(rured  me,  and  he 
is  the  only  gentleman  in  the  county  that  has  had  any  expe- 
rience in  this  way,  that  he  never  felt  any  bad  eflTefls  from  it  i 
on  the  contrary,  the  early  fpring  food  produced  by  thac  opera- 
tion, has  greatly  improved  bis  (lock.     Part  of  bis  mountains 
are  alfo  flooded,  from  which  he  derives  very  great  advantages. 
B/aci  Ctf/i/if.— The  pure  or  native  breed  of  black  cattle  are 
reckoned  the  mod  contemptible  of  any  in  Wales.    They  are 
firnall,  and  very  ill  (haped.    Mr  Corbet  is  not  lefs  remarkai^lc 
for  a  fine  breed  of  black  cattle,  than  of  ilieep.     He  has  brought 
into  this  county  Engli(h  bulls,  and  a  great  many  cows  of  the 
moft  approved  kinds,  which  he  has  found  to  be  as  ik^rdy  as  the 
native  breed,  afid  much  more  profitable.    He  (hewed  me  a 
mod  driking  contrad  between  the  breed  of  the  county,  and 
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tlie  Enpliih  breed  ;  two  cows  of  die  fame  drc,  that  were  rear- 
ed together,  the  one  was  onljr  worth  5I.  or  61.  and  the  other 
worth  12I.  The  great  attention  paid  to  the  flooding  of  his 
laads,  gives  him  a  decided  fuperiority  in  point  of  ftock,  33  he 
has  fpring  food  for  his  cattle,  at  leafl  two  months  fooncr  than 
any  pcrfon  in  tlie  county,  by  which  means  they  are  always 
kept  in  good  order. 

Horfij. — There  are  few  horfcs  bred  in  Mcrionethtliirc,  and 
thofe  that  »re  reared  for  dnught  are  light  and  weakly,  confe- 
qucnily  very  ill  calcuhtcd  for  it.  Mr  Corbet  breeds  blood,  or 
galloping  horfcs.  His  marcs  are  thorough  bred,  and  he  has 
lliem  covered  by  the  bcft  blood  horfes  in  £ngl<>nd.  He  alfo 
hrccds  xoail,  and  hunting  horfes,  of  which  he  has  a  large  young 
flock,  ail  appearing  very  promifmg.  He  has  built  a  number 
of  padocks,  for  his  breeding  mares,  all  of  which  are  flooded- 
and  very  convenient. 

Swiiu, — The  rearing  of  pigs  is  confidercd  a  very  profitable 
buAnefs  in  this  county,  confcquently  a  great  tiany  are  bred, 
and  fed  in  the  f.imc  manner  as  in  the  other  Wcl(h  counties. 

Go^lj. — Gojts  are  by  no  means  common,  being  reckoned 
not  fo  profitable  as  fheep,  and  much  more  deftru£ltre  to  the 
plantations.  For  thefe  reafons,  (fo  much  attached  were  the 
old  tenants  to  old  cuflom*,)  the  proprieton  were  under  the 
necefTity  of  prohibiting  them  from  keeping  goats ',  and  notwitb* 
Handing  a  few  {lill  perftft  in  it,  often  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  neighbours. 

Itnplftnenti  0/  Hujbatidrj. — ^The  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  &c. 
are  the  fame  in  Merionethshire,  as  thofe  generally  ufed  in  North 
AYalcs,  and  both  horfes  and  oxen  are  employed,  and  very  badl/ 
managed. 

Paring  aud  Burning. — ^The  prafiice  of  paring  and  burning  U- 
ftill  common  in  thid  county,  although  in  many  places  the  bad 
effcfts  of  it  are.cafily  dlfcerned.  It  Is  frequently  done,  where  the 
foil  Is  fo  thin  as  not  (o  admit  of  it  (  by  which  means,  the  land 
produce}  nlmotl  nothing.   Many  of  the  proptietore  prolilhlt  their 
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tenants  from  purfuing  this  method,  which  is  highly  proper,  zs 
it  is  often  very  unjudicioufly  done,  perhaps  for  the  fake  of  one 
good  crop  only. 

Price  of  Lakur.  ^^Thc  labourers  work  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing till  7  at  night  in  the  fummer  fcafon,  for  a  (liilling ;  and  in 
winter,  when  the  days  are  ihorf,  for  8d.  frr  day,  witliout 
vifluals. 

Price  of  Privi/icnS'-^Thc  price  of  provifions  in  this  county 
is  as  low  as  in  Cacrnarvbnfliirc.  The  labourers  and  common: 
people  live  cl.iefly  upon  oat  meal,  milk,  chccfc,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  gardens,  where  they  commonly  raile  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, greens,  Sec. 

To^uns  and  iJ/.i/////Ji<7//r^/.— The  towns  in  Mcrionethfhire  arc 
very  fmall.  Harlech,  which  is  fituated  on  the  fea  coaft,  al- 
though the  capital  of  this  county,  is  a  poor  place,  without  trade, 
and  remarkable  only  for  its  caftle,  built  by  Edward  the  firft, 
Dolgellhen,  Dinafmowthwy,  and  Bala,  are  the  principal  towns 
where  webs  and  flannels  are  manufa£lured,  which  are  alfo  ve- 
ry general  throughout  the  county.  Befides  the  p  roduce  of  Me- 
rioncthlhire,  large  quantities  of  wool  are  bought  in  Denbigh- 
ihire,  and  wrought  up  here.  Knit  woolen  (lockings  are  alfo  a 
great  branch  of  trade.  Barmouth,  the  only  fea  port,  (lands  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea,  whence  confidcrable  quantities  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  county  arc  exported,  llie  river  Avon,  and  ma- 
ny fmaller  rivulcts>  difcharge  themfelves  into  it,  and  it  is  navi« 
gable  for  10  miles  up  the  country,  near  to  Dolgellhen,  where 
iVnall  (loops  are  built.  Charcoal  is  alfo  made  in  tliis  county. 
Leafes^ — In  this  county,  as  in  thofe  I  have  had  already  occa- 
fion  to  mention,  no  leafes  are  granted  for  fuch  a  length  of  time 
as  to  encourage  farmers  to  make  improvements. 

THE  END. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

i  HIS  county,  on  t!)c  weft,  U  fcparatcd  from  Caernan-on- 
Hiirc  by  the  ilvcr  Conway,  except  Creyddyn  hundred,  which 
belongs  to  that  county,  aUhough  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river. 
On  the  north,  for  a  fliort  fpace,  it  touches  upon  the  Iridi  fea^ 
and  afterwards  runs  parallel  to  the  fmall  county  of  Flint,  in  a 
foutli-eadcrn  dire£lion  as  far  as  the  river  Dee,  where  it  is  bound* 
ed  by  Chcfliire  and  Shropfliire  ;  and  on  th^  fouth,  by  the  coun-' 
tics  of  Montgomery  and  Mcrionetli.  Its  extreme  length  is  48 
miles,  its  greateit  breadth  about  18,  and  near  the  middle  it 
contra£ls  to  one  half.  It  contains  about  410,000  acres,  divid- 
ed into  9  hundreds,  and  57  pariflies.  Although  a  great  part 
of  Dcnbigthire  is  ru;:jgcd  and  mountainous,  yet  the  lower 
grounds  being  cnclofcd,  and  in  general  well  wooded,  with  a 
great  variety  of  very  rich  valleys  intcrfperfed,  confiderably  foft- 
cn  its  appearance.  All  the  country  about  Wrexham,  (the  moft 
populous,  and  larj;cfl  town  in  Nonh  Wales,  lying  on  the  e;if- 
t<:rn  parts  of  this  county)  are  beautifully  variegated.  Chirk 
caftlc,  the  feat  of  Mr  Middlcton,  within  12  miles  of  Wrexham, 
Is  plcafantiy  fituarcd  on  a  rifmg  ground,  commanding  a  moft 
cxtenfive  view,  although  furrounded  with  large  and  very  valu- 
able  plantations.  Wynnflay,  the  feat  of  Sir  Watkins  Wlifiams 
Wynne,  which  lies  half  way  between  Chirk  and  Wrexliam,  is- 
dfo  a  mod  delightful  fauation,  with  extenfive  old  plantations  ;* 
befuics  a  number  of  other  gentlemen's  fcats,  all  of  which  arc 
cncompaflcd  with  fine  woods.  The  banks  of  tJ»c  Dee,  fomc 
parts  of  which  arc  watered,  afford  excellent  pafturc  and  hay. 
The  moll  extenfive  of  the  valleys  is  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Clwyd,  ill  which  are  a  number  of  townsj  villages  and  gentle* 
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nuns  feats.  It  Is  above  twenty  miles  in  lcngth>  nnd  fror.i 
three  to  eight  miles  in  breacth,  according  to  the  approach  or 
rcccfs  of  the  mountains,  with  which  it  is  guarded  on  all  fides, 
except  on  the  north,  where  it  is  difcharges  itfclf  into  the  fca. 
The  weftcrn  parts  of  it  are  more  barren,  except  upon  the  fca 
coaft.  The  crops  principally  cultivated  are,  wheat,  oats,  b?.r- 
Icy  and  pcafe,  with  red  and  white  clover  and  rye  grafs,  pota-^ 
tocs«  and  a  few  turnip. 

SJ/  and  Climate. — ^Thcrc  is  a  variety  of  foil  in  this  county, 
confiding  of  gravel,  clay  and  loam  ;  chiefly  loamy  gravel,  and 
ebb  (hale.  The  climate  is  reckoned  moderate  ;  wheat  is  com- 
monly fown  in  0£lober  and  November,  pcafe  in  February, 
oa*s  early  in  March,  and  barley  in  April.  Handed  is  reaped  in 
Augud  and  September. 

2)ri7//ii//^.— In  Denbigflilre,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  as  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  draining,  as  in  any  other  of  the  Weldi  counties 
I  vifited.  Mr  Lovatt  of  Chirk,  who  is  agent  or  faflor  upon 
fomc  conHderable  eflates  in  this  county,  has  made  great  im- 
provements in  tliis  particular,  not  cnly  on  the  bnds  which  he 
fuperintends,  but  alfo  on  the  lands  he  farms  himfelf,  part  of 
which  is  his  own  property,  and  the  other  part  he  holds  by  leafe, 
which  is  not  common  in  this  counts,  nor  in  North  Wales  iu 
general.  The  width  of  the  main  drains,  which  are  left  open, 
<lepends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil.  If  boggy,  from  3  to  6 
feet  wide  at  top ;  ifotherwife,  about  2  or  3  feet.  The  fide 
drains  are  cut  about  1 8  inches  deep,  and  about  i  o  wide.  Two 
fuk  i\pnes  ate  then  firmly  placed  and  covered  ;  after  this  the 
remaining  fpace  is  filled  up  with  fmall  (loncs,  until  they  reach 
within  9  Viches  of  the  furfacc,  which  are  covered  with  (haw, 
fern  or  furzr,  to  prevent  the  foil  from  getting  to  the  (^ones  ;  at 
IaH  the  originU  furface  is  replaced.  If  boggy  land,  in  lieu  of 
(tones  Jic  makes  ufe  of  faggots  and  furze.  I  vifited  his  farm, 
and  found  his  drains  completely  to  anfwer  tlic  purpofes  for 
M  hich  they  were  intended  \  and  fo  fuperior  was  his  ftyle  of 
nnriculture  to  tliat  ^round  him,  that  I  could  diftindlly  point 
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the  (lifTcrent  fields  under  his  management.  The  reafons  afri;;n- 
ed  for  the  general  negled  of  the  other  fields^  were^  the  finall- 
ncfs  of  farmSf  and  the  want  of  leafes  on  liberal  terms. 

Roads. — liXxt  turnpike  roads  are  in  much  better  repair  than 
the  parochial ;  and  although  the  waggons  run  in  general  on 
narrow  wheels,  I  found  the  roads  in  much  better  order  tlian 
many  in  North  Wales,  where  they  ufe  the  broad  whedSf  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe,  in  my  funrsy  of  Montgomery- 
(hire.  The  public  roads  are  commonly  lo  yards  widei  raifed 
in  the  midiile  about  12  inches,  covered  9  inches  thick^  with  a 
bed  of  Hones,  broken  fmall,  on  which  is  laid  fcreened  gravel. 
Tlie  gentlemen  in  this  county  claim  the  merit,  of  having  difco* 
vcrcd  tlie  belt  method  of  breaking  (tones  for  the  roads,  which 
they  do  to  the  fize  of  a  fwan's  egg ;  and  find  tliem  much  more 
durable  than  that  of  a  larger  fize,  as  they  fooncr  cement. 
They  are  likewiic  very  particular  in  fcraping  or  raking  tlic 
roads,  by  which  means  no  water  is  allowed  to  lodge  on  any 
part  of  them.  Mo  trees  are  fuflered  to  grow  near  them,  and 
every  perfon  adjoining  is  compelled  to  clip  his  fence,  fo  that 
the  fun  and  wind  may  both  have  their  proper  influence.  It  is 
a  miftaken  notion,  in  my  opinion,  that  prevails  in  many  places 
in  North  Wales,  (which,  howc\'er,  does  not  apply  to  Denbigh* 
(hire)  that  employing  people  to  mend  the  roads  in  winter, 
when  the  days  are  (hort,  is  throwing  away  the  public  money : , 
Tlian  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd ;  for  it  mull  be  allow- 
ed, that  it  19  much  cafier  keeping,  than  putting  in  repair ;  there- 
fore, in  (lead  of  being  prof  ufe,  money  might  be  faved,  by  hav- 
ing labourers  conftantly  on  the  roads ;  and  I  may  alfo  remark, 
tlut  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  in  winter  than  in  fum- 
mcr ;  the  rcafon  of  which  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  A<.c%  not  require 
to  be  pointed  out. 

hu'hfurcs  and  Fences. — Excepting  the  mountains,  alias  com- 
mons, the  greatefl  part  of  Dcnbighfliire  is  inclofcd,  and  thofe 
iiiclofurcs  arc  of  very  various  Czes.  Almoft  every  kind  of 
f^iicc  is  to  be  met  witli  in  this  county.    Dry  (lone,  (lone  and 
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liinc  "^^mI's,  liCflgc,  ditch  and  hcd^^,  dry  ftonc  \v:a\  an.l  licdjrc- 
i:pon  tlic  top;  this  lad  is  highly  citeemcd.  As  to  the  hcdj;c5,. 
fome  nrc  planted  v/ith  hawthorn  alone,  whitli  is  reckoned  tht! 
ir.cfl  hnrdy  and  Sailing  ;  while  others  are  compofed  of  ^  v.iricty  oi 
dl;T.rent  plants.  Thofc  parts  of  the  comnons,  wliich  nr.j;htbc 
nra:^c  arable  land,  (of  wl.icli  th:;rc  aic  very  confiderahlc  iracU) 
V  ou!d  pay  well,  were  they  inclofed,  and  othcrwife  improved. 
The  encrcafe  of  rent  between  enclofed  land  and  op*n  fields,  is- 
reckoned  at  y  upon  an  average  ;  and  the  flock  i^  greatly  impro- 
vcil,  by  being  much  better  kept  tlian  en  commons,  which  ne- 
ver f..ii  to  be  overftocked.  Witli  regard  to  the  fize  and  nature 
cf  ihc  Inclofure5»  ilie  fituiiionof  the  ground,  and  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  fhouid  be  attended  to ;  and  if  a  common  is  to  drv'i- 
dcd,  n^uch  depends  on  its  extent  and  quality,  and  die  numb^^r 
of  freeholders  that  have  intercfl  in  it.  Thcfc  allotments  arc 
aftciwards  fubdlvidcd,  always  according  to  the  will  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  the  occupier  of  the  farm.  Inclofing  has  been  founJ 
t  J  encrcafe  population,  becaufe  the  labourer  and  his  family 
Ihid  couilant  employment  in  confcqucnce  of  that  Improvemen% 
Ccttiges  are  greatly  increafcd  fiuce  that  fpiiit  began,  and  la* 
bouiers  find  conilant  employment  in  their  own  country,  infte.iJ 
of  being  under  the  necefilty  of  emigrating  for  their  fubfiftcnce. 
U^ciJ  Zii;;^'/.— Denbighiliirc  is  pretty  well  wooded  with  oM 
plintaiionr.,  and  I  was  ii.formed,  they  were  in  general  tolerably 
well  attended  to.  Mr  Lovett  (of  whofe  improvements  I  have 
;;!ready  had  occafion  to  take  notice)  prevailed  upon  the  Ian i 
owners  cf  ih:  cftaies  under  Lis  direclion,  to  take  the  wood 
lands  uiuler  their  owii  management,  and  appoint  jvople,  whofi 
time  is  entirely  taken  up  in  feeuring  the  fences,  fo  as  not  to  ad* 
ni;t  a  ih.cep,  or  any  other  animal,  to  get  in,  to  broufe  on  tlic 
trees.  This  precaution  is  of  the  higliefl  importance  to  a  youn^-? 
pianiaiicn.  lie  alio  points  out  the  fuperfluous  branches,  and 
onlf  rs  ihcm  to  be  lopped  olT;  and,  at  dated  times,  the  wood> 
arc  tliinned  to  the  btft  advantage.  Mr  Middlcton  of  Chiik- 
c  .:ilj  har,  I  believe,  planted  more  trees  than  any  gentleman  in 
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this  county,  or  imlccil  any  in  North  Wales.  TIic  day  on 
which  I  viewed  his  plantations  was  exceedingly  unfavourable* 
being  very  wet,  and  at  times  remarkably  foggy.  I  was  told, 
however,  that  they  extend  for  many  miles,  and  the  number  of 
acres  employed  in  this  way,  I  think  is  about  700,  befldes  the 
;  oUi  plantations,  all  of  which  are  under  the  management  of  Mr 
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Lovetc.  There  is  no  country,  I  was  informed,  that  produces 
better  oak  timber  than  Wales,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  of  im- 
nienfc  fizc,  and  very  fit  for  prtfent  ufc.  But  here^  as  well  as 
in  other  Welfli  counties,  planting  has  in  general  been  negle£V« 
cd,  which  makes  it  abfolutcly  ncceflary  to  allow  thofc  fine  trees 
to  (land,  for  beauty  and  flielter  to  the  county,  which>  in  time, 
will  become  of  little  or  no  value,  entirely  owing  to  the  remifs- 
ncfs  of  the  proprietors,  in  this  refpe£b.  In  fome  of  the  courv- 
ties  in  North  Wales,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  im- 
propriety of  fo  great  a  negle£^,  and  I  hope  land  owners  will 
take  the  hint,  by  feeing  it  their  intcreft. 

Wajle  Lands. — ^There  are  no  common  arable  lands  in  this  coun- 
ty, but  feveral  commons  of  very  confiderable  extent,  at  prefent 
depaftured  by  the  cattle  and  (heep  belonging  to  the  adjoining  te- 
nants. It  is  necdlcfs  again  to  obferve,  that  they  are  invariably 
overftocked  and  uninclofcd.  To  particularize  all  the  improve-, 
mcnts  that  might  be  made  upon  the  wafte  lands  in  Denbiglv- 
fhire,  would  be  folly  -in  me  to  attempt,  as  the  climate  and  qua- 
lity of  the  foil  muft  be  confulted,  which  was  impoffible  for  mc 
to  do,  in  an  excurfion  of  this  kind.  But  from  the  beft  autho- 
rity, and  my  own  obfcrvations,  I  can  aver,  that  if  a  divifion  of 
them  were  to  take  place,  a  great  part  might  be  converted  into 
arable  land  •,  and,  where  water  can  be  applied,  (which  might  be 
done  in  many  inftances)  into  rich  meadows.  Draining,  inclo- 
fmg,  and  pbnting,  ought  never  to  be  neglefted.  The  moft 
fterile  parts  might  alfo  be  improved  •,  but  to  attempt  that,  whilft 
there  were  an  acre  of  better  land  to  cultivate,  would  be  the  high- 
eft  imprudence,  not  to  call  it  worfe.   No  advantages  accrue  from 
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the  prefcnt  mod:  of  commonage  ;  on  the  contrary,  iho  balance 
is  very  commonly  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  ledger. 

Jl\itcnK^  Lauds, — Notwithflanding  the  very  important  ad- 
vantages that  might  bo  derived  from  the  Hooding  of  lands,  yet 
in  Dv-nbighOnrc,  where  in  many  places  it  is  pcrfcftly  pra£lica- 
We,  it  is  totally  overlooked  ;  tliis  alfi  I  impute  to  the  want  of 
k'.ifes.  Mr  Lovett  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  intro- 
duce watering,  by  procuring  a  man  from  Gloceftcrlhire,  where 
tliat  praftice  is  well  umlerftood.  He  floats  upwards  of  60  acres 
annually,  in  a  very  maftcrly  manner;  and,  from  the  very  rapid 
improvemrnt  he  has  ma<Ie,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  it  will  foon 
become  more  general.  His  ftrcam  is  the  Kciriog  river,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Dee,  from  which  he  is  amply  fupplied.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Lovett,  and  fomc  other  gentlemen  in  Den- 
bighfhire,  with  whom  I  had  occafion  to  converfe,  that  the  clU 
mate  is  rather  too  cold  to  admit  of  grazing  watered  lands  in  the 
fpring,  by  which  means  20  s.  per  acre  is  loft.  But  I  beg  leave 
to  furmife,  that  I  got  a  much  more  favourable  account  of  tlie 
climate  in  Denbighfhire,  than  that  of  Merioneth  ;  and  Mr  Cor- 
bet, whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  floods  fome  hundred  a- 
cres,  and  finds  his  fpring  grazing  equal  to  20  s.  per  acre ;  and' 
afterwards  cuts  as  much  hay  as  Mr  lovett,  which  is  about 
2  tons  per  acre-  Mr  Lovett  cuts  his  hay  in  June,  or  the 
beginning  of  July ;  Mr  Corbet  cuts  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  after  pifturing  the  fields  to  the  firlt  of  June.  That 
Mr  Lovett  may  have  more  after  grafs,  I  will  not  deny; 
but  furely  fpring  food  is  fo  much  more  valuable,  that  every 
exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  obtam  it.  I  am  convinced,  where 
watering  is  pradicable,  grafs  can  be  raifed  in  greater  abundance 
in  Denbigh  than  in  Merioneth(hirc,  the  former  being  more  fa- 
vourable for  vegetation.  When  it  has  been  the  theme  of  fo 
many  ufcful  and  intelligent  writers,  to  point  out  the  vaft  varie« 
ty  of  fpring,  as  well  as  winter  food  for  cattle,  why  ihould  not 
this,  the  bcft,  and  moft  eafily  obtained,  be  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed ?  Mr  Lovett  claims  the  merit  of  having  introduced  watering 
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into  North  Wulcs,  but  it  was  certainly  pmftifcd  long  before 
that  period,  though  I  faw  none  done  in  (o  complete  a  manner^, 
excepting  the  lands  of  Mr  Corbet  in  Mcrioncihfoire. 

Farms. — With  regard  to  the  farni$  in  thii  county,  like  the 
generality  oif  thofe  in  North  Wales,  they  are  too  fmali  to  admi: 
of  improvements,  not  exceeding,  upon  an  average,  50  acres,  and 
occupied  by  tenants  at  will.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  bed  in* 
formed  people  in  North  Wales,  thnt  were  leafes  granted  upon 
liberal  terms,  and  the  farms  enlarged,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
out  to  the  beil  advantage,  and  cultivated  at  much  lefs  expence, 
the  exertions  of  the  farmers  could  not  fail  foon  to  improve 
the  country.  Three  lives,  on  an  unimproved,  and  21  years 
leafe  on  an  improved  farm,  is  recommened.  The  farms  are 
employed  in  pafture  and  hufbandry,  and  the  rents  are  very  va<* 
rious  ;  the  highed  rent  that  I  heard  of  was  40s.  per  acre,  (ex- 
cept fmall  fpots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns^  that  were  (till 
higher,)  and  the  lowed  at  2s.  6A.  per  acre. 

Farm  Houfes  and  Offices. — ^The  old  farm  houfes  and  offices  in 
this  county  have  been  made  without  any  attention  either  to 
convenience  or  fituation  ;  but  in  thofe  built  of  late  years,  both 
have  been  confidcred,  and  they  are  kept  by  the  landlords  in 
good  repair  \  but  even  thefe  are  dill  deficient  in  room  to  contain 
all  the  cattle,  which  :s  undoubtedly  neceHary  for  producing  a 
greater  quantity  of  dung.  I  have  had  fo  often  occafion,  in  the 
courfc  of  this  furvey,  to  point  out  the  lofs  a  tenant  may  fuf* 
tain  from  the  want  of  a  complete  fct  of  offices,  and  a  commo- 
dious farm  yard,  that  at  prefent  I  (hall  forbear  to  fay  any  tiling 
farther  on  the  fubjeit. 

il/<2wwr/.-r-Dung  and  lime  arc  the  chief  mapun.s  in  Denbigh- 
diire,  and  compod  dung  hills  are  fometimes  made  of  lime,  foil^ 
and  dung.  Mr  Lovett  takes  this  method  of  making  compod 
dung  hills ;  he  colledls  the  head-lands,  fcouring  of  ditches, 
drains  and  fcraping  of  the  roads,  which  he  forms  into  ridges  of 
about  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  the  fame  breadth  in  the  bafe.  It 
remains  in  that  date  for  foxnc  months^  when  it  is  turned  oyer ; 
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It  Is  tlien  mixed  with  all  the  dung  or  muck  he  can  fpare,  and 
fomctime  before  hz  carries  It  out,  he  applies  the  proportion  of 
about  one  tenth  part  of  il.ickcd  lime  to  the  whole  of  tlie  foil 
and  muck.  It  then  h-comcs  aa  CKCcUent  top  drcHing  for  n)«a« 
'dowing  and  paflure,  and  is  fomeilmes  applied  to  arable  lands. 

Implements  of  Hff/ha/fJry,^^Thc  waggon*  run  in  general  on 
narrow  wheels. 

The  (ize  of  the  chefl.     Length,  1 1  feet  2  inches. 

Breadth,  3  1 1 

Depth,     2  5 

Carts  and  tumbrels  in  proportion. 

The  common  length  of  the  plough  beams  is  7  feet,  with  iron 
earth  boards.  The  harrow,  drawn  by  two  horfcs,  is  3  feet  6 
inches  high,  3  feet  6  mches  broad,  at  one  end,  and  2  feet  10 
inches  at  the  other. 

Very  few  ox  teams  are  ufcd.  0/  late,  they  have  been  in- 
troduced upon  large  farms,  and  are  geared  Hngle,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  horfes. 

Rctatien  0/"  Cru//.— With  refpe£l  to  the  rotations  obferved  by 
ordinary  farmers  in  Denbighfhire,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  thofe 
in  Fllntflilre  and  Montgomeryfliire,  whioh  are  pretty  fimilar  ; 
but  (hall  mention  a  mode  purfued  by  Mr  Lovett,  and  a  few  o« 
ther  gentlemen  in  this  county,  that  is  found  to  anfwer  extreme- 
ly well.  SuppoHng  the  land  very  foul  of  couch  grafs,  and  o- 
ther  weeds,  it  is  ploughed  before  winter,  and  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  beginning  of  fummer,  it  is  well  wrought  for  turnips. 
About  1 5  tons  of  well  reduced  dung  is  allowed  to  an  acrCf 
and  the  turnips  are  fown  about  midfummer,  which  are  twice 
hoed.  They  eat  them  with  (heep  upon  the  field,  and  generally 
begin  about  the  middle  of  November;  or  carry  them  ofT  to 
the  cattle  in  the  buildings  \  by  the  latter  mode,  an  amazing 
quantity  of  dung  is  made.  The  fecond  crop  is  barley,  with 
which  about  1 5  lib.  of  red  clover  is  fown,  and  2  pecks  of  rye 
grafs  feed,  upon  each  acre ;  the  third  year  hay  ;  and  when  the 
mixcx  crop  of  gra(s  is  eatca  upi  about  2  ton&  of  compoll  to  an 
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ncrc,  is  carried  out  to  the  firl.l,  which  is  fown  with  wlieat  up- 
on  oiic  fuiTow.  The  anl>Ie  pins  of  the  farm  arc  divided  into  , 
four  cq  ^il  parts  as  nf.AT  as  pciTiblc,  and  ilic  fame  roiinc  goes  I 
on  without  vAriaiion.  The  turnips  are  fown  broad  cad,  not- 
withfVaniling  of  which,  Rlr  Lovett's  field  was  as  clean  as  a 
garden,  and  the  crop  very  ^ood,  being  at  great  pains  to  liave 
people  who  properly  undcrAiind  hoeing.  But  1  fiw  fume  fields, 
noiwiiliUdiiiling  ilic  f.ivourablencfs  of  the  fumincr,  that  were  ' 
full  of  weeds ;  and,  I  am  convinced,  had  they  been  fown  in 
tlriil,  inflcid  of  broad  caft,  that  the  crop  would  have  been  much 
more  abundant,  and  the  land  in  better  condition.  A  great 
part  of  the  foil  in  DenbiRhfliirc  is  well  adapted  for  turnip  and 
other  green  crops,  which,  Jiowcvcr,  arc  fcldom  cultivated. 
Fallowing  is  fometinics  praftifcd,  but  not  (o  generally  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Where  it  has  been  tried  upon  a  ftifT  cla'yie  foil, 
well  worked  ^nd  manured,  it  has  been  foufid  to  aofwer  ex- 
tremely well ;  but  the  heavy  titlie,  and  want  of  leAfcs,  dclcr  ma- 
ny people  from  aUcmpting  it. 

Paring  and  liiiriilng. — ^The  practice  of  paring  and  burning 
was  common  in  Denbighlhire  above  a  century  ago,  and  was 
confidered  a  very  high  improvement,  but  it  is  now  almofl  en- 
tirely explodiil,  Mr  Lovett,  whofe  experience  in  the  agricul- 
tuial  line  has  been  very  confidcrable,  fays  it  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  all  places,  excepting  boggy,  or  four  hide  bound  luidt,  ox 
where  there  ts  a  good  depth  of  foil. 

Labour. — An  a£tive  healthy  labourer,  who  is  conftantly  em- 
ployed, earns  is.  ^d.  ptr  day  in  the  fummer  feafon,  for  which' 
he  works  from  6  to  6 :  In  the  winter,  is.  ad.  and  works  from 
day  light  in  the  morning  untill  dark.  If  employed  by  piece 
work,  he  expc£ts  to  earn  is.  per  day. 

Prki  of  Cant  and  Previfian/- 
At  prcfent  Wheat  fells  for  6s.  fid.^ 

Barley,      -       4s        (/«■  WiochefterbufhrL 
Oats,        -        2S.  6d.  y 
Butchers  meat  at  32^'  /vr  lib<  of  16  ouncest 
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Live  Sl^jck  — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  bc(l  informed  gcntlt.T.c'* 
In  agricultural  affairs,  that  the  ftock  in  Dcnbi;Thfliirc  might  be 
greatly  improved,  by  the  introduftion  of  new  breeds  of  cattle, 
iheep,  and  horfes  ;  but  very  few  efforts  of  the  kind  have  been 
made.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  breed?,  and  Mr  Lovett  thinks 
that  the  Welfli  (heep  mi^ht  be  much  improved,  by  breeding 
out  of  the  beft  part  of  the  itock)  and  providing  them  witli  bet- 
ter winter  keep,  an  article  very  much  wanted  ;  but  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  mod  fpeedy  and  mofl  effectual  plan  would  be, 
to  crofs  it  with  fmc-woo!cd  flicep,  many  breeds  of  which  arc 
as  hardy  as  the  Wel(h.  Tlie  rot  is  the  mod  common  difeafe 
to  which  the  Oicep  in  Denbighfl^ire  are  liable,  particularly  when 
the  feafon  proves  wet.  Laft  year,  from  the  almoft  inccffant 
rains,  great  numbers  were  carried  off  by  it» 

Tciuns  and  ManufaElures. — Denbigh,  the  capital,  is  feated 
on  a  fteep  rock,  overlooking  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd.  It 
has  a  confiderable  manufafture  of  gloves  and  fhoes,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  which  are  fent  to  London.  On  the  fouth  part  of 
the  vale^  and  near  its  head,  is  Htuated  the  town  of  Ruthin, 
which  is  very  neat  and  populous.  But  Wrexham,  lying  on  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  country,  is  the  largeft,  and  contains  more  in- 
habitants, than  than  any  in  North  Wales.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
conGderakle  tra(Hc.  There  are  befides  many  other  towns  and 
villages  of  lefs  importance.  Wool  is  the  principal  manufac* 
ture  in  Dcnbighflurc.  The  tenants,  with  the  affiftancc  of  their 
domeftics,  manufacture  it  into  fine  and  coarfe  cloths,  and  like- 
wife  into  ftockings.  Near  to  the  village  of  Chirk  is  a  foundary 
for  cannon,  and  alfo  iron  forges  \  and  en  the  borders  of  Den- 
bigh(liire  arc  lead  mines. 

Fad. — Coals  arc  got  in  Denbighfliire,  but  the  common  fuel 
ufed  by  the  common  people  is  peat* 
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oTHiNC,  in  ray  opinion,  can  retard  the  agricultural  im- 
piovcmcnts  of  a  country  fo  much  as  the  proprietors  withhold- 
ing Icafcs  from  their  tenants.  As  leafcs,  citlier  for  2  or  3  lives, 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  are  commonly  granted  in.  all 
the  arable  parts  of  Scotland,  it  ftruclc  me  very  forcibly  when  I 
was  informed  that  almoft  tione  were  granted  in  North  Wales, 
excepting  from  year  to  year,  or  to  fcrvc  fome  political  purpofe. 
This  circumdance  I  tliink,  accounts  in  a  great  meafure  for  the 
very  backward  (late  of  hu(bandry  in  thofe  didricls,  as  no  pru- 
dent man  will  rifle  his  property  in  the  improvement  of  ano- 
(  thcr's  cfiaie,  wiil^out  a  proper  fccurity  of  tenure,  that  he  may 

j  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  being  reimburfed  the  money 

hid  out,  buL  alfo  of  obtaining  a  recompenfe  for  his  exertions. 
Tills  uncertainty  of  tenure,  at  all  limes,  not  only  difcourages, 
but  abfolutcly  prevents  tliat  induftry  and  attention  fo  neccflary 
to  improvement ;  and  I  was  repeatedly  told,  that  the  tenants 
were  afraid  of  making  the  fmallefl  advancement  in  this  refpe£l, 
left  they  (hould  next  year  be  fubje£led  to  a  rife  o(  rent,  or  be 
turned  out  of  iheir  poflcfTions.  An  inftance  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened when  1  was  in  Flintfliire.  A  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Holywell,  more  induflrious  than  his^  neighbours,  had  been  at 
;;rcat  pains  to  improve  his  farm^  which  on  d[ii8  account  was 
coveted  by  anotlicr,  who  offered  three  or  four  times  the  pre- 
fcnt  rent  for  it.  Tlie  landlord,  who  perhaps  would  not  have 
Uiought  of  an  increafc  of  rent,  or  at  lead  not  fo  great  a  rife, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  interference,  could  not  refift  ihis  temp- 
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tation,  and  informed  his  tenant,  that  he  mufl  cUher  remove, 
or  piy  very  nearly  the  proferrcil  rent.  The  tenant  conr!iler<!d 
tlu5  treatment  as  extremely  h.ud,  having  been  confulcrably  out 
of  pocket  in  carryinpj  on  his  improvements ;  but  as  he  had  no 
leafe,  he  could  not  help  it,  and  had  only  to  Tei;ret  that  he  had 
placed  implicit  conrtdcnce  In  his  landlord.  It  may  be  c^fdy 
believed,  that  a  circumilancc  of  this  kind  fcldom  occurs  ;  be- 
caufc  the  tenants,  dreading  the  confequences,  arc  averfe  from  all 
improvements,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  from  the  fa£l 
dated,  and  which  I  think  is  inconteilible,  having  heard  it  re- 
lated in  Holywell,  and  likewife  in  its  neighbourhood.  After 
all  the  landlord  would  not  agree  to  grant  alcafe,  notwiihfland* 
ing  the  great  rent  offered,  and  as  the  perfon  who  propofcd  it, 
rcfufed  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  without  a  leaf j,  it  was 
fuppofcd  the  prefent  tenant  would  flill  remain  in  the  farm. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  evidently  (hows  the  propriety  of  grant- 
ing leafes,  as  thjy  afford  fecurity  to  the  farmer,  that  he  may 
go  on  with  fpirit,  in  the  ncceffary  improvements,  by  which  the 
proprietor  is  the  grcateft  gainer  in  the  end.  I  may  here  men- 
tion one  objection  ftatcd  againft  granting  of  leafes,  which  I 
heard  frequently  made  ufe  of;  that  the  Wellh  farmers  arc  in- 
dolent and  inaftive,  and  therefore  have  not  the  means  of  im- 
provement. That  they  want  the  means  of  improvement  is  no 
furprife,  and  the  rcafon  of  their  flothfulnefs  appears  to  me,  to 
proceed  merely  from  want  of  encouragement.  As  a  proof  of 
this.  Lord  Pcnryn,  who  has  enlarged  his  farms  and  granted 
leafes  to  his  tenants,  has  doubled  his  rents  (which  no  proprie- 
tor in  his  neighbourhood  has  done,)  and  hi:;  tenant:;,  althou^'h 
WcKhmen,  are  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  any  in  North 
Wales,  and  in  g«*ncral  mere  fo.  For  this  reafon  alone,  weie 
there  none  other  to  adduce,  I  am  perfe£lly  convinced,  that  the 
proprietors,  who  do  not  grant  leafes,  have  neither  their  own 
intereft,  nor  the  intereft  cf  their  country  in  view.  Were  the 
farmers  fo  reduced,  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  fmalled  efforts 
in  the  way  of  improvement^  it  would  aIO  doubt  be  the  interelt 

cf 
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of  tlic  proprietor,  to  take  one  farm  after  another  into  his  own 
hands,  a:ul,  after  improving  it,  to  let  it  upon  a  Icafe.     Thi$ 
nnethod  would  fpccdily  improve  the  country,  and  great  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  landlord.    The  length  of  lime,  for 
which  a  Icafe  ought  to  be  granted,  fliould  in  my  opinion  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  (lato  of  cultivation  in  which  the  farm  i%  ; 
becaufj  land,  in  an  unimproved  llitc,  requires  a  great  outlay  of 
money,  and  a  great  many  years  mull  clapfe  bcfoic  the  farmer 
can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  expcnce  and  labour.     He  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  a  much  longer  l^afe,  than  when  the  Lnd  is  in 
a  high  Hate  of  cultivation.     It  is   not   above  hali   a  century, 
fincc  the  fpirit  for  agricultural  improvement  commenced  in 
Scotland,  which  I  believe  originated  in  £a(l  Lothian,  in  con- 
fequcncc  of  long  Icafes.     They  were  granted  for  2  and  3  lives ; 
or  2  and  three  nineteen  years,  by  which  means  that  county 
can  boail  of  as  improved  a  llatc  of  hu(bandry  as  any  in  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  more  fo,  when  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  cli- 
mate are  confidered.     Scotland  in  general,  foon  followed  the 
example,  and  fince  that  period  has  made  very  rapid  progrefs 
in  the  fciencc  of  agriculture,  and  I  hope  foon  to  hear  of  equal 
improvements  being  made  in  North  Wales,  through  the  fame 
means.     The  leafcs  in  Scotland  are  not  in  general  filled  with 
ufelefs  flipulations,  fitch  as  liming  at  certain  periods ;  obferving 
particular  rotations,  &c.  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in   Eng- 
land.    Thefe  are  left  entirely  to  the  difcretion  of  the  tenant, 
wliofc  int'jrcft  is  mod  deeply  concerned,  and  who  ought  to  be 
a  better  jud^c  of  thofe  matters  than  a  fteward  or  agent,  com- 
monly brc.l  to  the  law,  to  whom  the  drawing  of  the  Icafe   is 
too  oftou  tntrufled,  and,   by  infertin,;  claufes  that  admit  of 
quibble,  tend  to  create  difputcs  between  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
which  could  not  othcrwife  happen.     From  the  wctnefs  of  the 
fe.ifons,  it  is  often  utterly  impoflible  for  the  mod  flcillful   and 
diligent  farmer,  to  put  his  fchcmes  into  practice,  however  well 
concerted.     Thcr-forc  futile  rcftriftions  on  the  tenant,  in  re- 
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gard  to  cropplngi  &c.  caufe  differences  which  arc  commonly 
agiinft  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

A  far.iicr  will  always  a£i  according  to  the  bed  of  his  ju(?ge- 
mcnt  fcr  la&  own  intercft,  and  that  never  fails  to  be  alfo  for 
the  intercft  of  the  landlord,  except  when  the  leafc  is  near  about 
out.     AH  tliat  I  confidcr  neccflary  for  the  landlord  in   this  re- 
fpecl  is  to  bind  thcf  tenant  to  leave  a  certain  proportion   of  the 
farm  in  grafs ;  to  guard  againft  fcourgc  crops  two  or  three  yeara 
before  the  expiration  of  the  leafe ;  to  allow  no  dung  to  ue  car- 
ried off  it,  at  that  period  ;  and  to  leave  the  houfes,  ofHceSi  and 
fences^  in  as  good  order  as  he  found  them.     The  landlord 
(hould   always  be  left  to  prote£l  his  own   plantations    from 
the  inroads  of  all  animals.     Thcfe  I  conceive  to  be  aofolutcly 
neccflary  for  the  intercft  of  both  proprietor  and  farmer,   bc- 
caufc  I  have  knov/n  it  happen  more  than  once,  that  farmers, 
having  no  profpe<Sl  of  a  renewal  of  their  kafe,  liave  begun  to 
overcrop  fo  foon,  tliat  they  not  only  hurt  the  land,  but  alfo 
materially  injured  thtmfelves.     This  however  is  never  to  be 
dreaded,  until  within  3  or  4  years  of  the  expiry  of  the  leafe. 
To  conclude  this  fubj^'dl,  I  beg  leave,  for  the  information  of 
fomc  of  the  gentlemen  in  North  Wales,  who  perhaps  may  not 
?iave  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it,  to  infert  the  plan  of  a 
leafe,  devifed  by  the  late  lord  Kaims,  to  whom  the  country 
has  been  much  indebted  for  his  writings  on  agricultural  affairs^ 
and  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  ingenious  Dr  Anderfon> 
alfo  juftly  celebrated  for  his  writings  in  agriculture  and  various^ 
other  intcrefting  fubje£ts» 
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"  Leases  were  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  to  the 
^  farmer  fuch  a  fecurity  as  might  induce  him  to  become  in* 
^^  duftrious  from  the  hopes  of  profit,  but  they  have  never  yet 
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"  been  brought  to  the  ultimate  pcrfeQion,  in  pra£l  ice  of  which 
"  this  kind  of  tenure  is  fufccptible.  In  fome  cafes,  the  fccu- 
**  rity  the  tenant  enjoys  under  their  protcdion  is  greater,  and 
"  in  others  Icfs ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experience,  that 
•^  wherever  t!;c  exertions  in  agriculture  have  btcn  vigorou!i, 
"  the  fecurity  the  tenant  enjoyed  has  been  confiderable,  and 
"  wherever  his  tenure  is  precarious,  they  have  been  proportion* 
"  ally  laJiguid. 

*•  riie  ccra  of  the  commencement  of  agricultural  improve- 
"  ments  in  Scothnd  in  general,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  year  1746%  the  predfe  time  when  the  heritable  jurif- 
dictions  in  Scotland  were  abolilhcd,  in  confequence  of  which 
thofc  vague  explanations  of  the  terms  of  a  leafe  which  ren- 
dered all  (lipulations  for  the  farmers  proteftion  nugatory, 
**  were  entirely  done  away,  and  every  thing  that  was  indefinite 
^^  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  confequently  void.  It  was 
<^  fome  time  after  this  before  the  tenants  knew  how  to  ava^l 
**  thcmfclves  of  this  benignant  and  politic  regulation,  and  fo 
**  long  they  continued  torpid  and  indolent ;  but  at  length  gra- 
**  dually  beginning  to  feel  the  fweets  of  that  affluence  which 
<'  indudry  enabled  them  to  acquire,  their  exertions,  though  at 
firil  feeble,  by  degrees  acquired  additional  force,  till  of  late 
they  have,  in  many  places,  advanced  with  a  rapidity  tlut  was 
*^  unexampled  in  any  other  times. 

'*  An  obferving  man  who  has  been  bred  in  Scotland,  and 
*^  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  take  notice  of  what  is  going  on 
*'  around  him,  is  aftoniflied  when  he  enters  England,  at  the  lan- 
**  gour  and  indolence  that  he  fees  almoft  every  where  there 
•*  prevail  in. regard  to  agriculture,  while  the  climate  is  fo  in- 
**  viting,  the  foil  fo  fertile,  and  every  thing  he  fees  fo  favoura- 

E  «« ble 

*  **  }q  Ead  LiOthian  in  particuhr,  improTcrocnu  commenced  a  little  before 
*«  that  period,  in  confequence  of  the  kmg  kakt  granted  by  Mr  Cockburn  of 
•*  Ormitlon,  ifvhofc  tcnamti  fct  the  firA  example  U  imimovcd  ciiltutt  in  this 
*•  part  cf  the  ifland." 
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••  h!c  Iti  Lis  opinion  to  l!ic  wifiics  of  the  farmer.  At  a  lofs  to 
**  account  for  this  phenomenon,  he  feels  an  involuntary  impulfc 
**  to  accufe  the  people  of  a  vice,  that  I  believe  never  yet  pic- 
••  vailed  in  any  country,  though  it  has  been  often  imputed  to 
"  mankiml,  viz.  an  unnatural  fpirit  of  indolence,— a  carclcfs 
**  langoar, — an  indifTerifncc  to  the  plcafurcs  and  comforts  of 
"  life,  which  made  them  red  fatisfied  with  fewer  enjoyments 
•*  than  were  cafily  within  their  reach.  It  is  only  when  he  en- 
••  tcrs  into  minute  examinations,  that  he  finds  that  the  farmer's 
**  induilry  is  there  taxed  with  a  number  of  indefinite  claims, 
**  fuch  as  poors  rate?,  tythcc,  and,  above  all,  an  annual  tenure 
**  only  of  his  farm  ;  which  is  cnongh  to  reprefs  every  gcnerou.^ 
*•  emotion  within  him,  and  fink  him  into  the  lowed  r.mge  of 
*•  dcjcclion*.  He  is  then  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
*•  the  fnail-likc  progrefs of  the  farmer's  advances ;  and  he  bkf- 
••  fcs  Heaven  for  having  cad  his  lot  in  a  country  which  though 
**  poor  is  dill  in  the  train  of  becoming  rich,  becaufe  there  tythes 

"  arc 

*  **  I  include  thit  precarious  tenure  among  rhe  taxes  on  induftr 7  ;  hccaufe 
**  a  i%  very  obvious  that  if  by  meant  of  hit  induftrious  ezeittonti,  a  firmer  re:i- 
**  den  hU  lands  more  fertile,  he  makes  them  a  more  tempting  bargain  for  an9« 
*«  ther  to  offer  a  higher  rent  than  they  could  have  afibrdtd  before.  The  fear 
<*  of  this  muft  conftantly  tcpiefs  his  cxertioni.  Nor  is  thift  the  only  thing  he 
*«  hia  to  dread.  While  his  tenure  is  only  for  fix  months,  as  many  of  them  arc, 
««  (bould  his  fpirit  be  uncomplying  with  the  wiflies  of  his  landlord,  the  confc- 
*•  <|uence  is  obvious.  He  is  therefore  in  fome  meafure  a  fljvc.  U  it  a  wonder 
**  if  in  this  country,  vrhere  freedom  of  mind  i»  judly  deemed  the  highcfl  prcriv 
■•  gativc  of  man,  that  the  line  of  agriculture  (houM  be  fo  univerfally  abandon- 
**  cd  by  men  of  fpirit,  for  other  employments  in  which  they  eanadt  with  gicat- 
**  cr  independence  f  In  thefe  circum(lancc«  axe  we  tfh  be  furprifed  at  feeing  fuch 
**  rapid  advances  made  in  every  other  branch  of  induflry,  v^h.Ie  that  of  agricul« 
**  ture  is  in  a  great  mcafurc  Aaticnary  f  >iad  the  committee  of  parliament,  who 
**  two  years  ago  made  fuch  a  d.fcctraging  report  of  the  ftatc  of  our  ngticuN 
«*  cure,  confidered  this  objed  in  its  proper  light,  they  would  luve  been  enabled 
••  to  devife  better  mcafuret  for  accelciaiiog  its  progrefs,  than  thofc  they  tinlor- 
^  tvaatcly  adopted. 
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<^  are  definite,  poors  rates  unknomi,  and  the  neeeifity  of  leafcs 
**  is  univerfally  admitted  f  • 

«  But 

f  <«  Ic  is  a  fa^  that  mud  firike  every  one  who  hat  made  the  tow  of  Britaio, 
«<  efpecially  if  he  is  acquainted  with  its  former  at  well  as  prefent  fiatCi  that 
**  though  the  exertions  of  F.nolamd  in  the  wteruuitiU  and  tmrnnuf^ehtrini  lioea  of 
«  bufinefs  have  for  the  laft  half  eentuiy  hecn  vigorous  almoft  hejond  comiiare, 
«  yet  in  the  line  of  mffrUuUurt^  it  hat  heen  comparatively  languid  ;  Whereat  in 
^  Scotland^  though  ihe  darted  late*  and  has  yet  made  bur  final!  progrert  in 
*  induftry,  yet  the  exertions  in  agriculture  have  nearly  kept  pace  with  thofe 
«  in  the  other  departments.  Thit  can  be  afcrihcd  ro  no  O'her  c^rcomfiancet 
«  but  thofe  mentioned  in  tho  text.  Among  thefe  the  dt awing  of  tythet  in 
*<  kind  is  peculiarly  difcouraging  to  agriculture,  at  It  Lit  only  affcdt  the 
«  tenant,  but  even  the  proprietor  him felf,  who  muft,  cs  h*:  .ccovntt  forego 
«  many  attempts  he  could  have  made  in  improvements  with  -/rofit.  llic 
«<  proprictois  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  who  jufily  confider 
M  the  expcnce  of  improving  the  (oil  u  a  porchafe  price,  would  in  all  cafet 
«*  find  that  though  they  nuy  have  a  reafonable  profit,  where  no  tythe  it  drawn, 
«<  they  could  have  had  none  at  all  if  thit  had  been  paid  in  kind*  Indeed  in 
^  mod  cafes  ih&t  tythe  alone  is  more  than  the  whole  profit  they  ever  espedl  to 
**  derive  from  it.  The  confcquence  hert  is  obvious ;  but  the  reurdmeut  which 
«  this  circumdancc  wiU  make  when  operating  in  milliont  of  calct  over  a  whole 
^  kingdom,  baiTle^  all  attempt  at  calculation. 

^  To  avoid  this  dreaded  evil,  extenfive  trads  of  land  are  left  in  England  in 
^  perpetual  graft,  when  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  condition  for  yielding  the  mod 
^  alundant  produce  in  that  date.  The  quantity  of  bread*com  is  thus  neceifari- 
**  ly  dimlnidicd,  and  with  it  the  total  amount  of  food  even  for  beads  is  curtail* 
<*  ^d.  Nothing  can  be  fo  ruiooub  to  agriculture  as  thofe  particular  covenants 
('  fo  univerfally  adopted  in  England  for  redri<fting  the  tenant  in  his  operations. 
•*  Never  did  the  Goths  or  Vandals,  in  the  ruded  dage  of  their  exidence,  think 
*'  of  a  device  fo  abfurd  as  that  of  redriding  the  exettions  of  farmers  by  rules 
*<  which  were  devifcd  when  the  pradice  of  agricultuce  had  fcarccly  had  a  be- 
•*  ginn  nj;.  They  were  indeed  contrived  by  ignorance,  and  are  continued  by 
**  viltaiiiy.  They  arc  for  the  mod  part  calculated  to  add  to  the  power,  and  in 
'*  many  cafc^  to  the  emolument  of  the  deward,  at  the  expex^ce  of  the  proprietor 
**  and  the  public, 

**  Ir.dcad  of  thus  dudioufly  contriving  to  deprefs  the  tenant,  a  wife  fydcm 
<*  of  policy  would  require  that  he  fliould  he  guarded  againd  every  fpedes  of  op- 
••  prenion  more  than  any  other  man,  becaufe  he  is  necedanly  a  more  folitary 
••  and  dcfcncclefs  animal  than  ary  other  in  the  date.    At  prefent  there  it  no 
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••  But  taoup;h  no  man  would  occupy  a  frTin  in  Scotland  on 
"  any  ternris  without  a  Icafe,  and  ihoupjh  n#  landlord  there  it. 
•*  willing  to  facrifice  his  intcrcft  fo  much  to  his  caprice  as  to 
•*  think  of  obtaining  Unanis  at  ivUl^  they  never  yet  have  been 
•*  able  to  dcvife  terms  for  a  Icafe  thai  have  proved  perfc£lly  fa- 
•*  tisfaAory  cither  to  thcmfclves  or  tenants  ;  for  the  interells  of 
•*  thefc  two  particsyi-rm/  to  be  in  many  cafes  fo  dircdlly  oppo- 
"  fite  as  to  be  irrcconcileablc,  and  they  view  each  other  with 
'*  continual  jealoufy,  fo  that  an  unceafmg  attempt  to  get  the 
"  better  of  each  other  prevails,  wl»ich  is  the  fource  ot  many  im- 
•'  proprieties  of  condu£l  on  both  fides. 

*^  The  univerfal  aim  of  the  tenant  is  to  get  a  long  leafe,  that 
**  he  may  be  fccured  as  long  as  ponTiblc  from  the  landlord's  in- 
"  tcrfering  with  the  profits  that  his  induftrious  exertions  may 
*^  enable  him  to  derive  from  his  farm  :  while  the  aim  of  the 
••  landlord  as  univerfally  is,  to  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  power 
"  of  ever  rendering  the  land  worfe  than  it  has  at  any  time  been 
<<  brought  to,  ;;nd  to  make  it  devolve  to  him  in  that  enriched 
^*  (late  at  as  early  a  period  as  poiTible.  He  feems  to  forget  that 
*'  nature  hath  rendered  it  impoflTible  for  a  man  in  any  cafe*  to 
^'  eat  his  loaf  and  have  his  loaf  (lill.  If  he  expefls  profit  from 
*^  the  labour  of  anotlier,  that  other  perfon  mud  fliare  in  it. 

**  The  fliorteft  period  for  which  a  fpiritcd  farmer  will  take 
*'  a  leafe  on  any  terms  in  Scotland  is  nineteen  years  *,  and 
^  chough  in  lands  that  are  already  under  good  culture,  and 
'*  highly  improved,  it  is  very  pra£licable  for  a  man  to  make 
^'  confiderable  exertions  upon  fuch  a  leafe,  yet,  in  an  unim- 
^'  proved  farm,  where  expenfive  operations  are  in  all  cafes  re« 
^  quired  before  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  good  crops  of  any 
^  kind,  no  man,  who  is  not  deftitute  of  common  underftanding, 
^  will  think  of  attempting  theie  operations  without  a  leafe  of 

••  much 

•«  line  of  biifioef*  io  which  with  the  £iine  capital,  knowledge,  and  induftrjr,  a 
••  man  will  not  live  hettcr  and  make  more  money  than  in  agriculture :  Sparc 
^  him  from  indc^tc  exa^oni,  and  this  would  now  he  the  ca(e. 
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**  much  longer  endurance,  fo  that  if  that  be  withheld,  the  land 
"  muft  continue  for  ever  in  its  natural  ftate.  There  are  in- 
*'  deed  fonie  cafes  where  the  ftcrility  of  the  foil  is  fuch  that 
**  fcarcely  any  leafe  would  afford  a  prudent  man  encourage- 
"  ment  to  improve  them,  and  fuch  fields  muft  be  left  to  the 
*'  owner  alone  to  improve*  What  tenant  would  ever  think  of 
^'  laying  out  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  pounds  upon  an  acre  of 
^'  land,  as  has  frequently  been  done  about  Aberdeen^  before 
•'  a  crop  of  any  kind  could  be  put  upon  iti  On  a  leafc,  thcrc- 
**  fore,  where  improvements  arc  required,  the  duration  of  that 
**  Icafe  mud  b^'  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to  the  expence 
^'  that  muft  necefliirily  be  incurred  before  thefe  improvements 
**  can  be  effcftcd,  or  they  muft  be  forever  forborne.  The  man 
**  therefore  who  refufes  to  grant  a  leafe  on  improveable  land» 
**  is  like  him  who  fuppreflcs  the  birth  of  a  child  i  he  ftifles  the 
**  cmbrio  before  it  was  called  into  eiiftencc ;  he  deferves  to  be 
*^  held  in  execration  by  all  mankind  as  a  murderer  and  an  af- 
**  faflin.  Few  of  the  owners  of  hnd  in  Scotland  can  be  accu- 
"  fed  of  this  crime.  But  fo  fenGble  ire  proprietors,  that  a 
**  farm  which  has  once  been  brought  into  culture  may  ftill  be 
"  bettered,  and  that  it  always  can  be  made  worfe,  tliat  they 
"  have  indicated  a  general  wifti  to  make  the  leafe  have  an  in- 
"  definite  termination— fuch  as  the  life  of  the  poflcflbr  or 
"  fomc  other  pcrfon.  But  ngainft  this  kind  of  leafe  many  te- 
*'  nants  have  infupcrable  objections :  and  all  of  them  enter  in- 
'*  to  fuch  a  leafe  with  rclu£lance,  nor  ever  carry  on  improve- 
**  metits  with  fpirit  during  the  indefinite  period.  It  muft  be 
"  owned,  too,  that  where  th<:  leafe  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
"  life  of  the  tenant  himfelf,  there  is  fomething  revolting  Xv 
"  humanity  in  the  idea  that  a  wido%v  and  orphans,  who  have 
"  juft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofc  their  beft  fupport  in  life, 
**  (hould  be,  as  it  were,  by  that  means  ftrrpt  of  their  property, 
"  and  alfo  reduced  to  comparative  want.  This  plan  is  there- 
*•  fore  defe<^ive  in  fomc  of  the  moft  cffcnrial  requifites ;  for 

F  "  equit 
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^  equity  joined  ultli  beneficence  flioul J  form  the  bafis  of  every 
^*  focul  contra£^. 

**  I  am  extremely  hnppy  to  have  it  in  my  power  on  this  oc- 
"  caHon  to  hy  before  the  public  at  l.irge,  tliioiigh  nr.cans  of 
"  the  honourable  board  to  whom  this  report  is  aJcIrcfied,  z 
**  plan  of  d  !eafc  which  is  pcrfeftiy  adapted  to  fecurc  rilikc  tlic 
"  intcreft  cX  tlie  tenant  and  the  legitimate  ri^^hts  of  tlie  Liud- 
•'  lord ;  by  which  the  rights  of  liumnnity  can  never  be  violated, 
•*  and  which  can  apply  to  all  pofhblc  cafes,  fo  that  neither  of 
''  the  parties  can  ever  acquire  an  undue  advanta;;c  over  the  o* 
''  ther  in  ar.y  fituation  of  things.  To  edefl  all  thefe  thing:) 
•'  appeared  to  mc  for  a  great  many  years  to  exceed  the  powers 
•'  of  human  ingenuity  to  devifc.  It  lias  been  done  ;  and 
f*  the  public  are  obliged  to  the  late  Lord  Kaims  for  this  execU 
•'  lent  device. 

'*  His  Lordfliip  propofed  that  the  le.ife  (liould  extend  to  an 
**  indefmite  number  of  years  confiding  of  fixed  periods,  at  the 
<*  end  of  each  of  which  a  rife  of  rent  fliould  take  place,  with 
**  pcrmifTion  for  the  tenant,  at  the  period  of  each  of  thefe 
•'  rifcs  of  rent,  to  give  up  his  farm  if  he  (hall  fee  proper,  and 
••  granting  a  fimilar  power  to  the  landlord,  upon  proper  terms, 
<^  to  refume  his  land  if  he  (hall  think  fit.  The  particulars  of 
**  this  contraA,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  reft,  are  as 
••  under, 

**  He  a(rumcs  it  as  a  poilulatum,  that  a  landlord  and  tenant 
'*  are  capable  of  foxming  a  tolerably  juft  eflimate  of  the  value 
<*  of  the  land  in  queftion  for  a  (liort  period  of  years,  fuch  as 
*'  it  is  cudomary  to  grant  Icafes  for  in  Scotland  :  fay  ax  years. 
•*  And  having  agreed  upon  thefe  terms,  which,  for  the  prcfent, 
*'  wc  (hall  call  lool.  rexit,  the  tenant  exprefTcs  a  wi(h  to  have 
**  his  leafe  extended  to  a  longer  period.  To  this  the  proprie- 
**  tor  objr£^5,  on  this  ground,  that  it  is  not  poiTible  to  form  a 
^  prccife  eftxmate  of  what  the  value  of  the  ground  may  be  at  the 
'^  end  of  that  period.  He  has  already  fcen  that  ground  for 
V  the  kift  twenty-one  years  has  xQcreafed  much  more  in  value 
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^'  than  any  pcrfon  at  the  beginning:  of  that  period  could  eafily 
^'  have  conceived  it  would  have  done,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
*' .  think  of  giving  it  oflT  juft  now  for  a  longer  period,  as  a  Cmi* 
**  lar  life  of  value  may  be  expe^^ed  to  take  p'ace  in  future. 
^^  This  reafnning  appears  to  be  well  founded ;  and  therefore,  to 
u  give  the  landlord  a  mfonable  gritificationi  he  propofes  that 
^'  it  Hiould  be  ftipulatetl,  that  if  the  tenant  (houid  agree  to  give 
*'  a  certain  rife  of  rent  at  the  end  of  that  period,  fuppofe  aol., 
*' .  the  landlord  fliould  confent  that  the  leafe  (hould  run  on  for 
'^  another  period  of  21  years  {  unltfs  in  the  cafes  to.be  after 
^^  mentioned. 

><  But  as  it  may  happen  that  this  20  1.  now  llipulated  to-be 
*^  paid  at  fo  dillant  a  pcriodi  may  be  more  than  the  farmer  will 
^^  fin. I  Lc  is  able  to  pay,  an  option  (hall  be  given  to  him  to  refign 
*^  his  leafe  if  he  fliould  find  that  is  the  cafe,  by  giving  the  landlord 
^'  legal  notice  one  year  at  lead  before  the  expiry  of  the  leafe  1 
'^  but  if  that  notice  be  omitted  thus  to  be  given,  it  fliall  be  un« 
^'  derftood  that  the  tenant  is  bound  to  hold  the  Icafe  for  the  fc- 
**  cond  2 1  years,  at  tlie  rent  fpecified  in  the  contra£t.  And  if 
*'  the  landlord  does  not  give  the  tenant  warning  within  one 
<^  month  after  that  period,  it  fliall  be  uodcrllood  that  he  too 
^*  is  bound  to  accept  of  the  ftipulated  additional  rent  for  the  21 
^'  years  that  arc  to  fuccccd. 

^*  It  may  however  alfo  happen,  that  tlic  fum  fpeciiied  in  the 
*' , leafe  may  be  a  rent  confiderably  below  the  then  prcfent  va- 
**  luc  of  the  farm :  or  the  proprietor  may  have  very  (Irong  rea- 
*^  fons  for  wifliing  to  refume  the  pofTeflion  of  that  land,  or  to 
*^  obtain  an  adequate  rent  for  it ;  a  power  therefore  fliould  be 
*'  given  to  him,  in  either  cafe,  to  refume  the  lands,  if  he  fliould 
'^  fo  incline.  But  as  a  great  part  of  that  prcfent  value  may  be 
*<  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  farmer,  who  has  laid  out  mo- 
^Vney  upon  the  farm,  in  the  hopes  of  enjoying  it  for  a  fecond 
^'  period  of  2X  years,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  deprive  him  of  this 
^^  benefit,  without  giving  him  a  valuable  confideration  for  that 
{^  imj^roved  value.    On  this  account  it  fliould  be  fUpula.ed, 
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•*  thit  in  cafe  the  proprietor  at  this  time  refumes  llic  farm,  he 
?«  (hall  become  bound  to  pay  to  the  tenant  ten  yc  irs  purchafe 
•*  of  the  additional  rent  he  had  r»grccd  to  pay  j  which  in  the 
••  example  above  dated  would  be  200  L 

«*  But  the  land  may  be  worth  ftill  more  than  the  20I.  of  rife 
••  mentioned  in  the  leafe,  and  the  tenant  may  be  content  to 
•*  pay  more,  fay,  10  1.  rather  than  remove  ;  and  he  makes  offer 
^*  accordingly  to  do  fo.  In  that  cafe  the  landlord  fhouldbe  bound 
•*  either  to  accept  that  additional  offer,  or  to  pay  tai  years  pur- 
"  chafe  of  that  alfo  ;  and  fo  on  for  every  other  offer  the  tenant 
'*  fliall  make  before  he  agrees  to  remove  from  the  farm. 

**  In  this  way  the  landlord  is  always  certain,  that  he  can  ne* 
**  ver.be  precluded  from  obtaining  the  roLL  value  for  his 
••  land,  whatever  circumdances  may  arifc.  And  if  the  tenant 
*'  (hall  prove  difagrecable,  fo  that  he  would  wifli  rather  to  put 
**  another  in  his  place  upon  the  fame  terms,  it  never  can  be  a« 
••  ny  hardfhip  upon  the  landlord  to  pay  the  flipulated  fum ; 
*'  bccaufc  ic  would  be  the  fame  thing  to  him  as  if  he  bought  a 
^'  new  eflate  at  ten  years  purchafe  free  of  taxes  :  a  thing  he 
*'  never  can  expeft  to  do.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  it  would  be 
"  more  advantageous  for  him  to  allow  the  prefent  tenant  to 
**  continue  :  and  therefore  this  alternative  will  be  always,  un- 
•*  lefs  in  very  extraordinary  cafes,  accepted  of,  as  it  ever  ought 
*^  to  be ;  and  thus  the  tenant's  mind  is  impreffed  with  a  con- 
**  vi£\ion  that  he  will  continue  in  his  poffcffion  i  a  conviAion 
**  that  ought  ever  to  prevail^  becaufe  it  ftimulates  to  induftry  in 
"  the  highcft  degree. 

•'  And  as  the  tenant  is  thus  certain,  that,  at  the  very  word, 
**  his  family  mud  be  entitled  to  draw  a  reafonable  rcmunera-> 
•'  tion  for  the  exertions  of  his  indudjy,  he  can  never  find  the 
**  fmalled  tendency  to  flacken  his  endeavours  in  any  way. 

*•  By  dipulating  in  the  original  leafe,  in  the  fame  manner, 
'*  that  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  21  years  the  lej^e  fhall  be  con- 
^  tinucd  for  21  years  more  i  and  fo  on  at  the  end  of  the  third, 
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^*  nnd  fourth,  mmX  any  farther  numbers  of  periods  of  it  years, 
'*  on  agreeing  to  pay  a  fpccificil  rife  of  rent ;  rcferving  to  e;uh 
**  -party  ihc  fame  privileges  as  above  dcfcribtul,  the  Icafc  mi^ht 
"be  continued  to  perpetuity,  without  cither  party  ever  bring 
"  in  danger  of  having  an  undue  advantage  over  the  other,  'll.c 
**  tenant  will  always  be  certain  of  having  a  preference  given 
"  him  over  every  other  perfon,  and  will  of  courfe  go  on  with 
<V  unceaGng  exertions  to  better  his  land,  which  will  of  neccfli- 
"  ty  tend  to  augment  the  income  of  the  proprietor  much  more 
^V  than  could  have  happened  under  any  other  fyilcm  of  nunagc- 
**  ment. 

**  Such  arc  the  outlines  of  that  plan  of  a  Icafe  that  his  lord« 
^^  iliip  has  propofed.  By  this  plan  the  tenant's  hands  arc  not 
**  iied  up  by  redrif^ive  claufes  didiated  by  ignorance,  under  the 
*•  .pretext  of  fecuring  the  intercft  of  the  landlord.  Mis  inter- 
*•  eft  is  fecured  in  a  much  more  effcflual  manner,  while  the 
".tenant  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  avail  liimfelf  of  his  knowledge, 
"  his  (kill,  and  his  induftry.  Inftead  of  ccafing  to  begin  any 
•*  arduous  undertaking,  as  he  ever  muft  do  where  he  has  no 
**  leafe  ;  or  of  beginning  to  improve  for  a  few  years  only  at  the 
•*  commencement  of  his  leafe,  but  flopping  in  a  fliort  while 
'*  in  the  midft  of  Ms  career,  and  then  running  it  down  to  the 
"  fame  exhaufted  ftalc  as  It  was  at  this  conimejicemcnt,  he 
"continues  to  pufli  forward  without  ever  ftopping  ;  and  ad - 
"  vances  even  wi^h  an  accelerating  pvogrefs  for  an  endlcfs  pe- 
"  ilod  of  years.  No  perfon  but  an  experienced  farmer  can 
"  conceive  the  difference  that  would  be  between  the  pro<Uic- 
"  tivencfs  of  the  fame  land  under  this  management,  at  ilic 
"  end  of  a  hundred  years,  from  what  it  would  have  been  if 
"Jet  even  for  detached  periods  of  21  years  each.  In  unim- 
".proved  wafte  lands,  tlie  difl'erence  would  approach  to  infini- 
"  .ty.  In  lands  whicli  were  originally  very  rich,  the  difference 
"  would  be  lefs  confiderablc;  but  in  all  cafes  where  cultlva- 
"  tion  could  take  place,  the  difference  would  be  very  greats 
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**  It  is  worth  remarking  here  alfo,  that  if  this  arrangement 
*^  were  adopterii  a  new  order  of  men  in  civil  fociety  would  be 
**  created,  ditVcreat  fcom  any  that  at  prcfcnt  exilU.  They 
*'  wouI<^  be  inferior  in  point  of  rank  to  that  clafs  of  men  who 
*'  are  called  gentUnuHf  and  fuperior  in  point  of  wealth  and  e* 
•*  ncrgy,  not  only  to  the  prefcnt  order  oi  farmers^  but  even  to 
*'  that  clafs  of  men  who  are  called  Ti,:nen.  The  peculiar  poii- 
**  cical  advantage  attached  to  this  order  of  fociety  would  be, 
"  that  while  their  exertions  would  always  infure  afllucncc,  that 
'*  aflluence  never  could  become  fuch  as  to  permit  them,  by 
••  imitating  the  life  of  the  hi^^hcr  orders,  to  neglc£l  tlieir  own 
*'  proper  concerns  \  for  the  moment  they  did  fO|  their  cxer- 
'*  tions  in  bufmefs  would  become  flackened,  in  confequence 
*'  of  which  thev  could  not  afford  fuch  a  rent  as  otliers  around 
•*  them  wouM  be  willing  to  give,  and  fo  they  mud  quit  their 
"  leafc. 

**  Here  we  arc  led  to  perceive  the  mod  eflcntial  diflcrence 
'*  between  thus  granting  what  may  almoft  be  called  a  perpetual 
"  leafe,  and  every  other  long  Icafe  that  ever  yet  has  been  tried  ; 
•*  for  in  all  other  long  leafes,  if  the  rent  ftipulated  at  firll  fiiall 
'^  prove  to  be  at  lad  inadequate,  and  the  holder  of  tlic  leafe  be 
•*  reduced  to  poverty,  by  diflipation  or  otherwife,  he  may  nei-^ 
**  ther  himfelf  be  able  to  cultivate  the  ground  properly,  nor 
**  can  another  be  permitted  to  do  fo ;  and  by  this  means  the 
•*  proprietor  may  not  only  be,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  de- 
''  prived  of  an  adequate  value  for  his  land  \  but  that  land  alfo, 
•*  being  locked  up  from  improvement,  may  be  doomed  long  to* 
"  remain  in  a  degree  of  comparative  fterility.  Nothing  of  thar 
*^  kind  could  here  happen,  it  diiTers  alfo  very  much  from  that 
'^  fort  of  tenure  which  is  called  yomanry,  in  which  their 
"  fmall  capital,  which  if  properly  applied,  would  have  been* 
•*  juft  fufTicient  to  give  fcope  to  agricultural  exertions,  by  be- 
ing leered  up  on  the  original  purchafe  of  the  land,  deprives 
the  poiTedbr  of  the  only  funds  he  had  in  his  power  to  apply 
**  for  improving  his  land.    Inftead  of  a£live  exertions,  and 
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"  chc.ufal  o(ilL!Ci;cc  t]irou;:h  life,  he  1*  tlius  ftlntcJ  in  every 
"  oxertioD  ;  ami  is  n  :on^cd  to  a  perpetual  hanl  ftrujgV  againft 
*•  tiK*  hana'-iiiicius  of  pov-riy.  In  flioit,  were  I  cither  a  pro- 
•*  prictor  or  .1  tenant,  I  ihouiJ  tltl.er  let  or  take  land  upon 
"  thcffc  terms  in  preference  to  any  other  |  have  ever  heard  of  f^ 

"  Several  little  clnufes.have  been  overlcolwcd  by  his  lordlhip 
**  which  -t  would  be  neeefljry  to   advert  to.     Somu  provifion 

ought  to  be  made  rcfj)CiSling  trees  on  a  leafe  of  tliis  kind,—. 

as  it  is  proS?ih1c  the  tenant  might  find  it  eonvenient  to  plant, 
**  which  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  he  cannot  doatpre* 
'*  font  with  a  vtev/  to  protlt  J.  Perhaps  the  wood,  ?f  any  w?.s 
*^  on  the  farm  ^^  ihc  time  of  his  entry,  ought  to  be  valued, 
*'  and  he  ihould  be  bound  to  leave  at  leail  an  equal  value  upon 
"  it,  or  pay  the  balance.  Whatever  timber  ti'ces  he  hiinielf 
**  had  planted,  h'^,  fiiould  be  at  liberty  to  cut  ?t  pleafure,  for 
*^  the  ufe  of  the  fanii,  utilefs  it  were  fuch  individual  trees  as 
*^  the  landlord,  from  fituation  or  other  raufes,  (hould  think 
*^  proper  to  mark  for  refervation.  He  (hould  alfo  have  per- 
^^  n.ilTion  to  fell  Aich  trees  as  he  inclinedi  unlefs  as  above  re^ 

"  fervcd, 

f      "  f  Thof?  who  z^c  fond  of  political  csfrulacionn  m^j  have  here  full  fcope 
<•  for  chcii'  ingenuity,  by  fuppofmg  that  two  men  of  cjual  fpiru,  koowlcdge,  and 

[  **  capital  fct  ou:  in  the  agricultural  line,  one  of  tSeiii  w^Jcrmtr  onAlcafo  of  the 
«•  kind  here  propof'cJ,  and  the  other  a  fmail  proprietor,  or  Yowt^im.  Let  the  capi- 
<*  tal  l)C  lalccn  any  how  at  random,  fay  aoeol.  The  Voman  we  (Hall  fay  lays  out 
*«  1500I.  of  that  fum  on  the  j^urchafe  of  n  farm,  vt'hich  ar  thirty  ycari  puuhafe, 
**  the  ufual  rate  at  prcfent,  would  be  worth  30I.  a  ye^r,  and  ^e  has  500I.  left 
**  for  iiockin)i;  and  improving  it*  The  other  kaicH  a  farm  which  at  a  fair  icnt 
"  wa5  worth  aocl.  a  year.  Let  him  follow  out  the  calculation,  £ril  in  rei^d 
**  to  the  profits  tl\at  the  difTcrcnt  occupiers  themfclvcs  can  enjoy,  and  the  rat<5 
*'  at  which  rhcir  families  may  afford  to  live,  and  fecond,  with  regard  to  the 
**  pugmcntation  of  agricultu.^l  produce  thar  each  of  them  could  afford  to  the 
**  ilatc ;  and  Irt  thit  be  continued  for  the  fpacc  of  an  httAdreu  yeari*  \a\  hiny 
**  then  Arikc  the  balance  and  fee  what  an  amaling  differciMe* 

**  \  D}'  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  tenant  hat  a  right  to  cut  any  treei  upon  hir 
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•*  iVrvpJ,  01  Juring  the  Lifl  f;x  years  of  any  of  the  21  years  of 
"  the  leafc.  But  in  cafe  of  his  Tenioval,  the  proprietor  fnouUl 
cither  permit  him  to  fell  the  whole  trees  that  were  over  the 
Vulue  of  the  fleck  at  lii>  tntiy,  cr  take  the  vhole,  or  fuch  par^ 
•'  as  he  chofc  to  rcferve,  at  un  appreciated  value.  In  cafe  of  hl^ 
•*  removal  alfo,  the  tenant  fliould  be  bound  not  to  out-labour 
•*  the  ground  during  the  lad  fix  years  of  the  leafc,  or  to  crop 
**  it  inipropcily,  or  to  carry  ofi'any  ilraw  or  dung  :  otherwife 
•^  to  pay  the  damages  tliat  Hiould  thus  accrue  to  the  landlord 
•**  at  the  cfiimatc  of  two  honell  men  to  be  mutually  chofen  : 
'*  and  to  leave  the  houfes  in  a  habitable  condition,  and  the 
*••  fences  in  good  repair.  There  feems  to  be  no  other  claufc 
**  necefTary  in  Cnch  a  leafe. 

"  Farm  buildings^  Sec.  V7ith  regard  to  ordinary  leafes  for 
^  19  or  21  years ;  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniencics  to  which 
^'  tenants  in  Scotland  at  pre  feat  arc  fabjed^cd  with  regard  to 
tliefe  is  what  refpe£\s  houfes.  Tlie  houfes  are  for  the  moil 
part  very  poor  j  and  many  proprietors  throw  too  great  a 
burthen  upon  tlie  tenants.  This  is  highly  impolitic.  No- 
''  tiling  contributes  more  to  the  content  and  conveniency  of  a 
^'  farmer  than  good  and  well  difpofed  buildings.  It  elevates 
^^  his  mind;  gives  him  fpirit  to  purfue  his  operations  with  ala- 
"  crity ;  and  contributes  in  many  inftances  to  augment  js 
profits  On  thcfc  accounts  he  ought  to  have  them  -f.  But 
on  no  account  (hould  he  be  induced  to  cxpenc  that  (lock 
upon  building  hgufes  which  (hould  be  employed  in  extend* 
**  ing  his  own  proper  bufinefs.  It  ought  always  to  be  done  by 
**  the  landlord ;  and,  in  general,  a  good  fet  of  houfes  upon  a 
**  farm  will  bring  a  much  greater  additional  rent  than  the  in- 
"  ^tereft  of  the  money  expended  upon  them.  If  then  a  farmer 
•*  poflcfling  a  .farm,  or  bargaining  for  one,  wiflies  to  have 
"  houfes,  thefe  (hould  be  built  by  the  landlord  in  a  good  fub- 
**  flantial  manner,  on  a  plan  fuggeded,  or  at  leaft  approved  by 

'*  ^hc 

f  I  never  yet  (aw  a  thtivio;  texunt  who  had  cot  neat  hcufe-w 
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"  the  tenant ;  the  tenant  funiifhing  c^^rriages,  and  paying  at 
"  tlic  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  the  money  fo  expended  j  becoming 
"  bound  to  uphold  the  houfcs  in  good  repair^  during  the  cur- 
"  rency  of  the  leafc;  and  to  deliver  houfes  to  the  value  at  lead 
"  of  the  money  expended  by  the  landlord  ;  taking  the  tenant 
<*  bound  like  wife  to  pay,  along  with  his  rent  annually,  the  pre- 
*'  mium  of  infurancc  for  the  value  of  the  houfes  againd  lofTcs 
•*  by  fire.  Any  other  reftriftions  are  uiineccflary,  even  in  this 
**  cafe,  than  thofe  above  fpecified  refpe£ling  the  laft  years  of 
**  the  leafc. 

•*  Draining,  trenching,  and  other  expenfive  operations  on  a 
"  farm  that  continue  to  ht  perwamcnt  improvements,  ought  al- 
"  fo  to  be  done  by  ibc  proprietor ;  the  tenant  who  defircs 
**  thefe  to  be  done,  agreeing  to  pay  the  proprietor,  during  the 
**  currency  of  his  Icafe,  by  way  of  additional  rent,  at  the  rale 
"  of  five/^r  cent  on  the  money  thus  expended  under  his  own 
**  eye,  and  in  the  mode  approved  of  by  the  proprietor.  In  this 
"  way  he  would  be  making  continual  additions  to  his  cftatc, 
**  at  the  rale  of  twenty  years  purchafe,  free  of  taxes  ;  ;ind  as 
"  the  tenant  would  thus  alfo  be  enriched,  he  would  be  enabled 
"  to  adopt  other  fpirited  modes  of  improvement,  which  would 
**  render  it  flill  more  valuable ;  fo  that,  if  the  plan  of  a  leafc  here 
"  explained  were  adopted,  the  proprietor  would  in  many  cafts 
•*  be  enabled  to  draw  at  tlie  end  of  each  fixed  period  inftead  of 
**  five,  perhaps  twenty-five  ^^r  cent  for  the  money  fo  advanced. 
"  By  making  improvements  fomcwhat  on  this  plan,  for  the  be- 
•*  hoof  of  his  tenants,  Mr  Bayly  of  Hope  near  Manchefter,  has 
"  advanced  the  rent  of  his  cftate  in  little  more  than  twenty 
"  years  near  ten  fold  !  !  !  Operations  on  the  fame  plan  have 
"  been  carried  on  upon  a  confiderable  extenfive  fcale  by  Mr 
**  Gumming  of  Achry  in  Aberdeenfhire  ;  who  has  in  like  man- 
"  ner  by  that  means  greatly  encreafed  the  value  of  his  cftate.*' 

XOADS. 

Tur.  firft  and  greateft  objefk  to  be  attended  to^   in  the  im- 

H  provcment 
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provcment  of  a  country,  is  goxyA  ro'ids,  as  no  melioration  of  any 
conftqucnce  can  tak-*.  place  until  that  is  ciTeflcd.  I  am  forry 
to  fay  that  tliis  is  not  fufltcient^y  attended  to  in  North  Wales. 
The  [varochial  roads,  witii  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  a  mod 
mifcrable  condition  j  and  many  of  the  public  roads  are  little 
better,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  M/rioncth  and  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  former  great  exertions  are  now  making  to  put 
them  in  repair,  chiefly  through  the  means  of  William  Oakely, 
£fq-,  who  had  lately  become  a  refidcnter  in  the  county,  and 
who,  with  the  aHidance  of  fome  other  gentlemen,  have  put  the 
turnpike  act  in  execution.  But  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  doing 
in  this  refpc£l,  that  I  could  perceive.  I  am  at  a  lofs  lo  ac- 
count for  this,  unlefs  the  public  funds  arc  not  properly  looked 
after,  or  mifappUcd,  as  there  is  jo  want  of  turnpike  gates, 
(commonly  two  in  a  (lage)  and  the  collections,  I  was  informed, 
were  confiderable.  Good  turnpike  roads  arc  not  all  tlut  is 
neceflary.  The  parochial  roads  are  alfo  of  very  great  import- 
ance, and  therefore  require  the  vigilance  of  the  truftecs.  To 
fee  3  horfes  employed  to  drag  a  cart,  the  load  of  which 
does  not  weigh  more  than  lo  cwt.  and  a  waggon  containing  on- 
ly 3c  cwt.  or  40  cwt.,  drawn  by  4  or  5  powerful  horfes,  (as 
already  dated  in  this  report)  furely  calls  aloud  for  reform  ;  and 

1  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  one  horfe  could  do  as  much  work  as 
4i  were  the  roads  in  good  repair,  and  made  in  tlie  moll  level  di- 
rection, which  would  be  an  immenfe  faving*  Bat  in  fo  wretch- 
ed a  (late  did  I  Bnd  many  of  them,  (I  cannot  help  repeating  it) 
that  I  was  often  furprifed  how  the  carriages  got  along,  notwlth- 
(landingthe  muhiplicity  of  horfes  employed  to  fo  light  a  draught ; 
for  on  horfcback  it  frequently  happened,  that  I  could  not  travel 

2  miles  an  hour,  although  on  good  roads  I  generally  rode  fix. 
As  another  proof  of  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  I  have  to  men- 
tion a  circumilance  that  happened  while  I  was  at  Welfli  Pool, 
which,  next  to  Wrexham,  is  one  of  the  largefl  and  mod  popu- 
lous towns  in  North  Wales.  A  gentleman  arrived  there,  in  a 
pod  chaife,  on  his  way  to  Newtown,  whence  I  had  come,  who 
ailed  me.  What  kind  of  roads  he  had  to  travel  ?  I  told  him 
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they  were  the  worft  turnpike  roads,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way, 
I  had  ever  feen.     In  confcquencc  of  this  information,  he  imme* 
diately  determined  to  take  a  pair  of  faddle  horfcs,  having  ju(l 
travelled  20  miles  on  a  turnpike  road,  where  he  had  run  the 
rifle  every  minute  of  being  overfet,  although  a  great  part  of  it 
was  through  a  vale.     I  have  been  more  particular  in  detailing 
thcfe  fafts,  becaufe  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the  proprietors 
feldom  vifit  their  cftates  ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  generally  in 
the  fummer  months,  when  they  can  have  no  proper  conception 
in  what  (late  the  roads  are  during  winter.     If  the  turnpike 
duty  is  inadequate  to  the  expencc  of  keeping  the  roads  in  pro- 
per repair,  an  additional  tax  ought  to  be  laid  on,  which,  inftcad 
of  increafing  the  expencc  of  carriage,  would  dim  inifli  it,  in  a 
moft  aftonithing  degree,  which  I  think  requires  no  illuftration. 
I  would  alfo  beg  leave  to  fugged,  that  indead  of  calling  on  tlie 
tenants  for  three  days  annual  labour  of  each  team  for  tlie  pub- 
lic, and  as  many  for  the  parochial  roads,  which  I  underftind 
they  perform  reluftantly,  they  fliould  be  aflefTcd  to  a  certain  a- 
mount  for  each  team  ;  and  I  am  pcrfuadcd,  that  this  money, 
judicioudy  applied,  would  do  three  times  more  than  is  done  at 
pn;fent,  and  be  found  Icfs  opprclFive  to  the  tenant.     This  prac- 
tice is  now  become  very  general  in  Scotland,  and  the  advan- 
tages rcfulting  from  it  are  very  great.     Formerly  a  farmer,  in 
the  midft  of  his  buficft  operations,  was  called  away  to  the  roads, 
by  which  means  he  fuftaincd  a  lofs,  perhaps  twenty  limes  more 
tlian  his  alTcfTmcnt.     It  was  always  in  the  fummer  fcafbn  that 
tlic  flatitc  labour  was  demanded,  notwithllanding  of  which,  it 
often  became  extremely  inconvenient,  as  a  farmer's  labour  is 
never  at  an  end.     Cy  this  moJe,  inftcad  of  employing  farmers 
carts  at  all,  people  make  a  bufinefs  of  keeping  carts  and  horfes, 
tor  the  fole  piirpofc  of  fupplying  the  roads  with  materials,  which 
arc  broke  and  laid  on  by  people  bred  to  the  bufinefs.     Thi^  tliey 
do  fummer  and  winter,   which  prevents  the  roads  at  all  times 
from  getting  into  very  had  repair,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
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rful;;encc  to  allow  ilic  mall  coaches  to  pafs  wUhoiit  piylng  tolU, 
as  thcfe  carriages  cut  up  the  road  p?rh.«ps  more  than  any  others 
now  iu  ufe.  The  importance  of  good  roads  is  fuch,  that  too 
much  care  can  never  be  taken  to  prevent  any  improper  appli- 
cation  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  their  fupport,  which  I  con» 
ceive  this  to  be.  But  I  leave  this  to  the  further  confideration 
of  fuch  as  are  belter  judges  of  tlicfe  mattcis  than  1  can  pretend 
to  b?. 

OBSTACLnS  70  IMrJi0r£7JS\r. 

1  Ind  often  occafion  to  fee  lands  occupied  by  proprietors 
ilicmftlves,  which,  from  the  great  length  of  time  they  had  been 
ia  £rafs,  had  become  mofl'y  on  the  fuiface,  by  which  means 
they  could  not  poiTibly  be  fo  productive  as  they  ought.  I  hint- 
ed that  it  M'ouhl  be  pr')p,;r  to  plough  them  up,  and  take  a  few 
corn  crops,  which,  by  dcllroying  the  mofb,  would  render  them 
more  fertile  in  grafs  afterwards ;  of  this  they  were  pcrfedlly 
convinced,  but  the  tiihc  deterred  them,  which  amounts  to  only 
a  mere  trifle  on  grafs  fields;,  and  for  tliis  reafon,  I  always  found, 
that  lands  in  grafs  or  palhire  rented  higher  than  thofe  under 
cu!tiv.ition.  Were  it  poihble  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  lieu  of 
titne,  agricultural  in^provements  would  go  on  more  brifkly. 
Pror5  rates  have  alfo  become  a  very  heavy  burthen ;  but  means 
are  dcvifiiig  to  Icfil'n  them.  There  were  no  poors  hot- fes  in 
North  Wakv,  till  of  late.  Two  are  now  built,  (very  elegant 
fpr.cious  houfcs,  too  much  fu  in  my  o^^inion,)  and  fome  of  the 
oilier  counties  are  propofing  to  follow  the  faire  plan.  It  has 
hccn  found,  that  the  poor  are  rather  averfc  from  going  into 
diofe  houfes,  cfpeelally  as  thofe  that  are  able  are  required  to 
woik.  Many  therefore  decline  it,  and  make  fliift  for  their 
:T..ri:.tcnance  at  their  own  trades  at  home. 
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SIZE  OF  FARMS.    ' 

Thb  farms  are  in  general  fo  fmall  at  prefent,  that  trcn 
if  leafes  were  granted^  on  the  moft  liberal  terms,  a  far* 
mer  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  earry  on  his  operations  mnth 
oeconomy.  For  inftance,  in  the  driving  out  of  dung,  or  manure 
of  any  kind,  a  farmer  who  has  only  one  eart»  can  never  do  it 
fo  frugally  as  one  that  can  employ  2,  3,  or  49  according  to  the 
diftance  it  is  to  be  driven.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to 
Icecp  all  his  people  conftantly  employed,  wliich  cannot  be  done 
in  the  otiicr  cafe ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  fooner 
dung  16  ploughed  in,  the  better  ;  for,  by  being  expofed,  it  foon 
lofcs  a  great  deal  of  its  fertilizing  quality,  and  could  thefe  ope- 
rations be  carried  on  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  ft  ill  be  more 
advantageous.  Witli  regard  to  a  (ingle  plough,  I  may  alfe  re* 
mark,  that  it  muil  be  frequently  unyoked,  efpecially  if  the  land 
requires  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  it  is  ploughed,  by  which  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft.  Nor  can  a  fmall  farm  be  cropped  to  that 
advantage  that  a  larger  one  can,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  that 
variety  of  culture  and  cropping  which  an  enlightened  fanner 
would  wi(h  to  adopt.  Many  other  arguments  might  be  addu* 
ced  in  favour  of  large  farms,  were  it  neceiTary,  but  th)e  hints 
already  given,  I  have  no  doubt  are  fufiicient. 

Lir£  STOCK. 

I  HAVE  had  frequently  to  obfcrve,  that  great  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the  breeds  of  black  cattle,  fliecp  and 
horfcs,  by  the  iniToduftion  of  the  bcft  Englifli  breeds ;  yet 
very  few  attempts  of  ihe  kind  have  been  made,  although 
thofe  who  have  tiicd  it  have  fuccceded  to  their  wift>,  excepting 
ia  An  Jcfty,  with  regard  to  the  £ngli(h  ram,  which  I  have  al* 
ready  taken  notice  of,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  want  of  winter  food,  an  article  very  much 

I  *  wnntfrl 
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wanted  throughout  all  North  Wales.  To  ihofe  who  fecJ  a 
few  cattle  on  winter  food,  I  would  rccommclid  curry-combing, 
wliich  is  not  the  pra<!llicc  in  North  Wales,  but  whicli  wiH  be 
found  of  the  greatcft  advantac^c,  as  cattle  improve  much  foon- 
er  by  it.  The  method  of  feeding  horfcs  in  the  houfc  in  the 
fummcr  fcafon,  upon  cut  grafs,  I  would  warmly  recommend, 
becaufe  not  only  an  immcnfe  quantity  of  dung  might  thus  be 
made,  but  it  will  aho  be  found  by  far  the  cheaped  mode  of 
feeding.  This,  however,  has  never  been  attempted  in  North 
Wales,  even  by  people  who  raife  clover  and  rye  grafs  in  abun- 
dance. Milch  cows  arc  alfo  more  profitable,  by  being  kept 
conftantly  in  the  houfe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a 
good  cow  will  yield  g  Englifh  gallons  ptr  d'tem^  for  the  firft 
4  months  after  calving  ;  but  if  for  9  months,  upon  an  average, 
ilie  produces  only  6  gallons,  wortli  6d  per  gallon,  it  will  a- 
mount  to  above  40  L  per  annum.  Allowing  that  milk  in  North 
Wales  is  only  worth  3d /^r  gallon,  iUIl  2ol.^^r  annum  is  more 
by  one  half  than  was  ever  produced  thereby  one  cow.  For 
the  information  of  the  Welfh  gentlemen,  I  Hiall  here  take  no- 
tice of  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Baron  D*alton,  an  Hanoverian  nobleman,  who  fays, 
that  cows  kept  in  the  houfe  are  more  profitable  than  when  fed 
out  of  doors,  but  they  require  to  be  bred  to  it  f^om  their  in- 
fancy. The  bed  foods  are  clover,  lucerne,  potatoes},  yams, 
turnips,  cabhigcs,  carrots,  pcafe,  beans,  and  honfy  grafs,  a 
GcA'man  grafs,  not  known  in  England.  This  evidently  (hows, 
that  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  has  fucceeded.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  known  it  frequently  pra£^ifed  in  Scotland, 
and  it  always  anfwered,  even  when  the  animals  were  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confinement  from  their  infancy. 

lARM  HOUSES  AND  OFFICES: 

Although  I  have  often  had  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  this 
fiurveyi  to  take  notice  of  the  bad  accomodations  of  the  tenants,  in 
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xtfytOi  to  houfcs,  oflTices  and  fann  yards^  yet  it  appeare  to  me 
of  fo  great  confcquencc^  that  I  mud  beg  leare  to  recommend 
it  again  to  t!ie  proprietors  in  general,  as  an  objeA  well  wor- 
thy of  their  attention.  The  great  quantity  of  dung  loft,  from 
the  want  of  proper  accomodation,  by  this  negle£l»  is  beyond 
all  calculation  ;  and  its  importance  is  fo  well  known^  as  to  make 
it  unnecciTary  to  comment  farther  upon  it* 

FLOODING  OF  LANDS. 

TiiE  watering  of  lands  is  alfo  another  matter,  that  requires 
the  mod  ferious  attention.  In  many  places,  it  is  not  very  prac* 
ticablci  but  even  nature  plainly  poims  out  the  ufe  which  may 
be  made  of  the  pafling  dream.  The.  number  of  rivers  and  rivu* 
lets,  which  occaiionally  overflow  their  banks,  and  which  pro* 
duce  abundant  crops  of  grafs  wherever  they  run,  cannot  teach 
fome  people  to  take  the  hint,  or  to  avail  themfelves  of  fo  fer-^ 
tile  a  manure,  although  it  may  be  obtained  at  fo  (mall  an  ex^ 
pence  •• 

MANUFACTURES.^ 

It  would  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  confequence  to  North 
W<iIcS|  where  fo  great  quantities  of  wool  are  manufaftured, 
were  carding  and  fpinning  mills  ercdcd;  as  waterfalls  are 
to  be  got  in  abundance.  This  would  tend  greatly  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  article,  which  is  the  intercd  of  every 
manufadurcr,  as  it  enables  him  to  bring  his  goods  to  mar- 
ket at  a  cheaper  rate.  There  is  however  only  one  mill  of 
the  kind  in  North  Wales.  With  regard  to  the  dockings  manu- 
factured 

•  I  was  informed,  that  in  mt  plmct  in  North  Wales,  an  eipcrimcnt  had  been 
tried  to  water  lands  by  the  water  of  fome  fprings,  droogly  nadured  with  fome 
metallic  impregnation,  I  think  copper,  which  did  harm  rather  than  good.  But 
fuch  buftjul  mineral  impregnation!  arc  Tery  rare,  and  need  not  in  general  be^ 
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uclured  In  North  Wales,  it  appeared  to  mc,  iliat  tlic  worftcd 
thread  was  fpun  too  Iiard.  They  had  not  the  foft  feci  of  thofc 
n;uJe  in  Shetland,  with  which  I  compared  tlieni,  and  I  thought 
them  higher  priced.  The  Shetland  (lockingSi  which  were  as 
fine,  and  much  foftcr,  cod  only  3s. /^^  pair,  and  the  price  of 
thofe  in  Wales  was  4s.  though  of  the  fame  quality  or  nearly  fo. 
Coth  were  made  of  lambs  wool. 

COXCL  USION. 

I  could  hear  of  no  peculiar  cuftoms  in  any  one  of  the 
counties  in  North  Wales,  that  could  be  ufcful  to  others.  The 
method  of  thatching  (lacks,  although  near,  is  fo  tedious, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  fo  little  ccnfcqucncc,  that  nothing 
more  need  be  (liid  upon  it.  There  are  no  focietics  inditutcd 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  With  regard  to  tlic  names, 
defcriptions,  and  addrefs  of  thofc  propriet' rsaml  farmers,  who 
are  the  moft  a£live  and  Ikilful  improvers  in  North  W<des,  and 
who  are  mod  likely  to  be  ufeful  correfpondfnts  to  the  I)oard  of 
Agriculture,  I  have  mentioned  fcveral  in  this  report,  and  per- 
haps there  may  be  many  more,  whom  I  had  not  an  o^portuni- 
ty  of  feeing.  I  was  told,  that  Sir  Robert  Vau^han,  M.  P.  who 
has  lately  become  an  a£live  improver,  and  whom  I  am  very 
fonry  to  fay  I  had  not  the  honour  of  feeing,  c^'n  point  them 
out.  To  finiili  the  whole,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  I  have 
not  fccn  a  country  fo  inviting  as  that  of  Nortli  Wales  in  gene- 
ral, where  a.farmer  of  indullry  and  (kill  could  be  better  fitua- 
tcd,  provided  the  landlords  would  grant  projKT  leafes  Tins  I 
have  no  doubt  will  foon  be  the  cafe,  as  many  landlords  were 
convinced  of  tlic  propriety  of  tlicm,  from  fome  fa<5s  which  I 
took  tlie  liberty  to  (late.  It  is  my  anxious  wiO),  that  the  im- 
provements fuggcfted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may  extend 
to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  ifland.  Tlicy  arc  the  fuggcf- 
tion»  of  patriotifm  and  of  public  virtue,  and  tend  to  exalt  tlie 
Aattonal  chancier  aiul  creUit. 
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REPORT  of  the  Committee  appointed  hj 
thcBOARD  of  AGRICULTURE,  to  take 
into  Confideration  the  State  of  the  Waste 
Lands  and  Common  Fields  of  this  King^om.^ 


INTRODUCTION. 

YOUR  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  take 
into  confiCiCration  the  prcfent  ftatc  of  the  Wade 
Lands  and  Common  Fields  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the  pro* 
bablc  means  of  thci*-  improvement,  and  to  report  the  fame 
to  tiie  Board  of  Agriculture,  have  proceeded  in  fuch  inquir)', 
9Jid  are  now  able  to  ftatc  the  rcfult  of  their  invelligaticn,  in 
fo  far  as  refpecls  the  Wafte  Lands  or  Commons,  referving 
the  fubjedl  of  Commom  Fields  for  a  feparatc  report. 

Your  Committee,  for  the  fake  of  greatei  perfpicuity.  wijl 
fubmit  what  has  occurred  to  them,  regarding  the  prefcnt  ob- 
\e&  of  their  inquiry,  under  the  following  heads : 

L  I'hey  will  endeavour  to  explain  tlie  drcumftances 
which  occafioncd,  in  ancient  times,  the  exiftcnce 
of  fuch  an  extent  of  wafte  lands  and  commons 
in  the  kini^doni,  and  thofe  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  their  improvement. 

II.  They  will  furnifh  the  Board  with  as  complete  and' 
authentic  a  ftatement,  as  they  have  been  able  to 
pro^jure,  of  the  extent  of  thofe  wafte  lands. 

III«  't^hey  will  give  a  (hort  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  rights  of  common,  which  exift  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  are  known  in  law« 
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They  will  briefly  ftate  the  law,  as  it  now  (lands, 
for  the  divifton  of  waftes  and  commons  i  and 
will  point  out  fuch  alterations  as  have  been  fug<» 
gefted,  for  the  purpoie  of  &ciUtating  fuch  divi- 
fions. 

They  will  alfo  fiate  the  law  and  pra&ice  of  North 
Britain,  in  regard  to  the  divifion  of  fuch  lands, 
where  a  general  z&  for  inclofing  commons  has 
long  been  eftabliflied;  with  the  improvements 
which  can  be  made  therein. 

I,  They  will  co&idude  the  report  with  tome  ge- 
neral obfervations  on  the  many  public  advan- 
tages, and  the  many  private  benefits,  to  be  de« 
rived  from  the  divifion  and  improvement  of 
fiich  lands. 
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Sect.    I. 


Om  tbt  Gmmfttatees  vobkb  oHcwitfy  sect^aui  fiA 
OH  ExttKt  tf  Wade  Lands  and  Commons,  mii 
tb^Jt  wbieb  have  bi/hfrU  p-tvaittd  their   JSh- 


I M  tracing  the  drcumftances  which  uciendjr  oeeafioned 
fuch  an  extent  ofWafte  Lands  uvl  commons  In  the  king- 
dooii  and  thole  v^ich  have  hidierto  prevented  their  im* 
provemeDt,  the  inquiries  of  your  committee  were  mucb 
ficilitated,  by  the  infbrmition  they  found,  not  only  in  tiie 
reports  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  on  the  agricultunl  fiate  of 
ibs  kii^dom  *,  but  alio  in  the  writings  of  ieveral  inteDI- 
.  gent  authors  «^  have  incidentally  entered  into  that  fiib- 
'  jeSt  f.  It  would  appear,  from  the  infbrmadon  widi  which 
your  committee  was  dius  furnifhed,  diat  £i^land  was  ao- 
ciendy  divided  into  diftri^  known  under  die  name  <Mf 
mantrit  the  extent  and  value  of  which  were  extremely 
various.  That  a  certain  portion  of  each  manor,  under 
tiic  name  of  dtnujat  landty  was  in  general  poflefled  by  the 
proprietor  or  lord,  and  was  culdvated  for  his  behoof  by 
his  llaves  or  fervantF,  aJTifted  by  the  perlbnal  fervices  of  the 
nclgtibouring  tenants.  That  a  lecond  pordon,  under  the 
name  of  tairamn  jieldt  and  nuaAowSt  was  occupied  by  the 
tenants  of  the  nunofi  who  kept  part  of  ic  Li  bay  for  the  win* 

*  fee,  in  particuWt  tiie  Agricultural  Account  of  Wilt*,  p.  15. 
t  Blackftone'i  CoRunentarioi  Vol.  II.  p.  so—MrtOiiI'i  Rural 
Economyof  Yorkfhire,  Vol.I.  p.  4t^-Rci/iai1u  upon  the  Hiftory  of 
tile  Laniied  anil  Commercial  Puli^of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  ij^.^rntt 
tbe  Eiementi  of  Commerce  a.rA  Theori'  of  Taxet,  b^  Dean  Tucker  | 
.  a  work  wbich  tbe  auilior  priatcdi,  uul  diftributed  among  hii  frieud^ 
)k\  never  puUlibed,  ttMUgb  a  mofi  valuable  perfanaaiKC. 

-  Ba  ler 
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♦cr  provifion  of  their  cztAc^  and  wIk)  cultivati:d  the  reft  for 
grain.  The  rcir^iinclcr  was  callcu  the  iW/Ts  tvufh.  aihi  be- 
ing confid.rcJ  of  little  valur,  was  rpprojvrirt  u  St  iupplylnj 
the  inSubitr^nts  of  the  manor  with  wo<.J,  (f^r  :!;o  purj  oic  ul 
buiidin::  or  renzirino;  their  hc.i;f.*^,  conllruclini;  iir.^ljmcats 
of  hufKindr}',  fuel,  &c,)  z'So  v.iih  turf  and  withhcrhije; 
where,  in  tolerable  fcafo.;s  t':.-.'  c^tdc,  Incep,  a'vl  hcrfc*  of 
the  lord  and  of  his  tenants  found  t!)e  means  of  fubii4lcncc« 
The  firft  |>orrion  vr2S  held  in  fjvcralty,  a;*cl  even  at  an 
early  perliKl  was  often  inelofcJ,  to  prevent  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  tenants  in  the  nciglibourhocd.  The  fccoiu!, 
whilft  the  crop  was  upon  the  ground,  whether  mcauuw- 
grafs  or  grain,  belonged  exclufivcly  ^o  the  pcrfons  by  whom 
it  was  rcfpcftivcly  occupied  j  but  no  fooncr  was  the  crop 
fccurc,  than  it  reverted  into  a  ftnte  of  ccnmonage.  7*h(! 
third  divillon  always  remained  in  coirmoii,  fubjs.cc  to  a 
variety  of  regulation?,  according  to  the  cuftoms  cftabllrticd 
in  the  different  manors,  according  as  the  common  was  flint  d 
or  unftinted,  or  whether  more  than  one  manor  or  townlhip 
happened  to  be  intercflcd  in  the  fame  wafte.  Siich  were  the 
circumflances,  joined  to  the  fcanty  population  and  defective 
agriculture  of  the  country,  whic'.i  occaHoncd  the  greater 
part  of  the  wafte  lands  in  the  kingdom;  to  which  is  to  be 
added,  the  vaft  trails  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  fove- 
reign,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  genc«» 
ral  name  o^forejis  or  chajcsy  where  he  might  enjoy  the  great 
fourc6  of  amufement  in  thofe  days,  the  diverfion  of  hunting 
and  hawkingi  without  dillurbance  or  encroachment. 

The  idea  of  having  lands  in  common,  it  has  been  juftly 
remarked,  is  to  bo  dorivrd  frnm  that  hnrbarouic  ftatc»  of  fo* 

ciety  ♦,  when  men  were  ftrangers  to  any  higher  occupation 

•  It  is  remarked  in  the  county  Reports,  that  thofc  who  live  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  great  waftcs,  arc  dill  An  idle  and  lawicfs  fet  of  people* 
Brecknock  Report,  p.  40  &  42.  Radnor  Report,  p.  x6.  That  fuch 
commons  are  the  frequent  refort  of  thieves  and  other  depredators  on  the 
public.  Lincoln(hire  Report,  p.  13.  and  on  that  account,  but  particu* 
larly  near  the  capital,  a  public  nuiiimcc.    Footers  Middlcfcx.  p.  ;o. 
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than  thofc  of  hunters  or  (hephcrJs,  or  had  only  juft  tailed 
Ihc  3Ji':;.iM2CS  to  bo  rc.ipcj  frointln;  cultivation  iif  tlic  earth. 
Bui  when  (Jiicc  fuch  it  i::,>.lc  of  occiijiyir.j  propL-i:y  in  land, 
as  cv(;n  t^c  one  abovo  i]ufi.TLbi.\l,  howcvt:r  Ji(i'.Jvanlr.gfOU!;, 
claUifiied  by.  long  cuficTi,  it  is  cxiremcly  difficult  to 
l.ring  abcut  -an  alrcration,  more  cfpcciiilly  if  there  arc  any 
ciKumfianccs  which  lea  J  3:1/  number  of  individuals  of  the 
fjcicty  CO  imagine,  :ha;  it  is  for  ih.Ir  own  private  intereft  10 
fLipport  the  exiftuice  of  fuch  a  cuJloni,  or  if  thcr;  .ar?  any 
obfticUi,  which  rcnucr  the  means  of  altering  thit'  ^ftcni 
of  occupanc>',  eidier  troublcfonit  or  expcnfivc. 

Tills  leads  your  committee  to  itatc  to  die  Board,  the  ob- 
jcdioiis  wht^h  have  been  made  to  the  improvement  of  wafte 
|andS|  aiid  the  obftuclcs  which  have,  hitherto  prevoUed 
their  cuhivatioi^f,, 

In  the  hrft  pUcc  it  has  .bcen.Mrgcdi  that  the  imprcveincnt 
of  wallcs  has  a  tendency  to  depopulate  the  country)  by  dimi- 
nifbii^  the  nuniber  of  cottagers,  who,  &om  the  promts  they 
derive  from  fuch  waftes,  are  enabled  to  reAde  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, but  wbo  mud  be.  driven  from  it  were  the  waftes 
incIoTed.  Such  an  idea}  however,  is  evidently,  contrary  to 
reafbn  and  comouHi  fcnfe.  It  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  ^M 
the  poor.ibould  be  injured  by  that  circumftance,  «^ich 
fecurcs  to  them  a  good  market  for  their  labour  (in  which 
the  real  riches  of  a  cottager  confifts)  which  furnifhes  them 
with  the  means  of  conftwt  employment,  and  by  which  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  pay. them  better  wages  than  before. 
If  a:gencral  bill  alfo  for  the  improvement  of  waftc  land;! 
were  pailcd,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  rights  of  the  poor 
fhould  be  fully  as  much  attended  to,  muI  u»  well  ,protei3cd,  ss 
thofeofthe  rich.  As  inclofures  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  fu- 
turp  be  made  at  much  lefs  expence  than  heretofere,  the  poor 
evidently  ftand  abetter  chance  than  ever  of  having  their  full 
Ihare  undiminlihcd.  Some  regulations  alfo  may  be  thought 
of,  which  may  fccure  the  accommodations  they  may  have 
occaflon  for,  by  inlarging,  where  clrcumftances  will  admit 
of  i^  the  gardens  annexed  to  their  i«fpc£Uve  cottages,  giving 
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them  a  decided  preference  with  refpcft  to  locality  over 
the  larger  rights,  throwing  the  burden  of  ring-fences 
upon  the  larger  commoners,  and  where  it  is  neccflar/y 
having  a  certain  portion  of  the  common  allotted,  for  the 
fpccial  purpofe  of  providing  them  with  fuel ;  and  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  a  fmall  portion  of  ground,  planted  with 
furze  or  quick  growing  wood,  might,  under  proper  rcgula« 
tlons,  be  as  productive  of  fuel  as  ten  times  the  fpacc  where 
no  order  or  regularity  is  obfcrved.  If  by  fuch  means  the 
intercfts  of  the  poor  were  properly  attended  to,  if  their  rights 
are  prefcrved,  or  an  ample  compenCuion  given  for  them,  it 
is  impoiCble  that  any  legiflature  can  hefitatey  about  bringing 
into  culture  fo  large  a  portion  of  its  territory,  merely  becaufc 
it  might  not  accord  with  the  prejudices  or  imaginary  in« 
tereds  of  any  defcription  of  perfons,  whofe  objeAions  evidently 
originate  from  the  apprehenfion>  rather  than  the  certainty, 
of  injury. 

In  the  fecond  place  it  is  faid,  that  commons  are  an  ex-* 
cellcnt  nurfcry  for  rearing  young  cattle,  and  confcqucntly 
ought  to  be  preferved.  No  idea  however  can  pofTibly  be 
more  abfurd.  If  any  perfon  will  take  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring the  flock  on  any  common,  with  thofc  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  inclofures,  they  will  foon  be  fatisfied  of 
the  contrary.  That  commons  are  well  calculated  for  ftunt«» 
ing  the  growth,  or  rather  ftarving  animals  of  every  defcrip- 
tion, thofe  who  pafture  their  ftock  upon  them,  have  in 
general  experienced.— Where  the  right  of  common  is  2/»« 
limited^  as  Dean  Tucker  juftly  obfcrves,  the  ground  is  (o 
over-flocked  with  numl»ers>  that  no  larj^e  fixed  or  generous 
animal  can  be  bred  upoti  it,  and  even  where  the  right  is 
limited^  frauds  are  fo  very  eafily  and  frequently  committed, 
that  it  amounts,  in  the  event,  to  the  fame  thing  as  If  there 
had  been  no  limitation  at  all  *•    In  regard  to  rearing  lambs» 

colts, 

"*  Indeed  where  n6  perfiiii  it  partfcularly  called  upon  to  watch  and 
clete6t  the  frstid»  and  where  evcrjr  <me  may  hope  to  be  winked  at  in  his 
tuTDt  it  i»  ridiculoua  to  fup|)oie  that  ft  vefy  ftrift  enquiiy  will  be  made. 

For 
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coltSi  or  calves,  it  is  apprehended,  that  grounds  free  from 
difeafe,  and  inclofures  properly  watered  and  fhcltered,  can 
rear  them  as  weUi  and  afford  grafs  as  good  and  plentiful,  as 
wild  barren  commons  over-run  with  heath,  furze,  fern,  ur 
brufli-wood. 

The  only  remaining  obje£^ions,  entitled  to  the  conAdera* 
tioii  of  the  Board,  arc,  the  heavy  charges  and  other  difficul- 
ties attending  the  divifion  of  waftes  and  commons,  and^ 
even  after  they  are  divided,  the  expence  neceflary  for  their 
improvement,  which  docs  not  always  repay  the  proprietor 
the  charges  which  it  cofts  him. 

Thefe  are,  in  fadl,  the  only  obftacles  which  prevent  the 
jyublic  from  l*pecdily  receiving,  all  the  extcnfive  and  various 
i>cnefits  which  may  be  expedled  from  the  cultivation  of  our 
•wafte  lands ;  and,  fortunately,  thefe  are  obftacles,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  fpeedily  removed  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  In  regard  to  the  expence  and  diffi- 
culty attending  the  dividon  of  wades  and  commons,  which 
^re  fo  great,  that  wiicrc  the  common  is  fmal!,  the  expence 
of  obtaining  an  adj  particularly  if  conteiled,  would  do  more 
than  improve  the  hni\  in  qiicftioii,  tliere  is  every  reafon  to 
imagine,  that  a  wife  kgiflatiirc  v/ill  remove  every  obftacle 
of  that  nature,  when  once  t!i^  many  important  advantages, 
.to  be  derived  from  facilitating  the  divifion  of  waftes,  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  are  afcertained ;  and 
jn  regard  to  the  fecond,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  pro- 
^prictors  of  fuch  waftc>  will»  in  future,  have  their  {hare  al- 
lotted to  them  at  a  very  inconfiderable  expence,  fo  that  the 
money  they  are  able  to  lay  out,  inftead  of  being  exhaufted 
in  procuring  a  divifion,  will  be  expended  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  foil,  and  in  many  cafes  will  be  fufficieiit  for  that 
purpOiC.  There  will  then  be  little  rifle,  of  the  proprietor 
w^mting  a  fufficicnt  return  for  the  capital  expended.     Be- 

For  who  n'ill  take  upon  him  the  odious  chara£lcr  of  an  u^fonmr  againft 
his  neighbours  ?  and  why  (hould  this  man  be  fo  very  bufy  more  than 
t^nother  ?  This  is  the  language,  and  thefe  are  the  fentiniKntSf  however 
abfurdly  it  mattert  not,  that  will  always  prevail  on  fuch  occafionff. 

/ides, 
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fides,  when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  coIle<Sled  into  one 
focus,  the  rcfult  of  the  experience  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
in  regard  to  the  bcft  mode  of  rendering  wafte  lands  pro- 
du£Hve,  fuch  improvements  will  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  nor  the  means  of  cffcfting  them  uncertain.  The 
proprietors  of  fuch  waftcs  will  be  no  longer  under  the  rx- 
ceffity  of  difcovering,  by  means  of  expcnfive  experiments, 
the  beft  means  of  improving  their  property,  but  they  will 
at  once  be  able  to  determine,  how  to  render  any  portion  of 
wade,  to  the  exclufivc  pofiefEon  of  which  they  are  found  to 
be  entitled,  productive  and  valuable. 

At  prcfent,  a  right  of  common,  unlefs  the  right  is 
ftintcd  or  kept  under  the  bcft  fyftem  of  regulations,  is 
fcldom  of  much  advantage  to  thofe  who  enjoy  it.  From 
the  Weftmorland  report  it  appears,  on  the  moft  unqueftion- 
able  authority,  that  the  liberty  of  keeping  ten  fhcep  for  a 
whole  year,  may  be  hired  for  fix-pence,  and  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  require  fix  acres  to  maintain  that  number  of  fhccp, 
the  rent  of  fuch  land,  therefore,  is  only  a  penny  an  acre, 
and  the  price  of  the  fee-fimple  of  it,  at  twenty-four  years 
purchafe,  two  (hillings  *.  In  Wales,  where  the  commons 
are  probably  better,  four-oencc  per  head,  per  annuni^  is  the 
rate  of  keeping  a  ihcep  on  fuch  ground,  and  other  cattle 
in  proportion.t  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  however,  it 
would  appear  from  fevcral  of  the  reports  tranfmittcd  to  the 
Board,  that  many  decline  availing  themfelves  of  fuch  a 
privilege,  finding  that  it  does  not,  on  a  fair  calculation, 
pay    even    common   intereft   for  the.  capital  employed {• 

*  See  the  Bilhop  of  LlandafTt  Prrliminary  Obfervations  to  the  V/eft- 
inorbnd  Report,  p.  8.  The  learned  and  refpe^lable  Prelate  juftly 
adds,  <<  That  whilft  there  it  an  acre  of  Aich  waftc  improveable  land 
<*  in  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  when  the  legtflatiire  (hall 
•<  turn  its  attention  to  the  fubje^l,  ho  inhabitant  of  this  iiland  will  be 
•«  driven  by  diftrefs  to  fcek  a  fubfiftcncc  in  Africa  or  America.'* 

f  North  Wales  Survey,  County  of  Flint,  p.  3. 

\  See  Devon  Report,  p.  5a  and  53.  Lincoln  Report,  p.  sS. 
Baiid*s  Middlefex,  p.  » j.  and  particularly  Radnor  Report,  p.  %%.  and 
WiluReport,  p.  136* 
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The  following  cafe,  puts  in  the  flroii^cfl  point  of  view, 
how  llut  cvc:i  a  lofs  mny  be  fuft-Inctl  by  commona^f.     Let 
one  man  put  a  cow  of  any  vjlue  upon  a  common,  who 
has  a  ri^ht  to  do  fo  for  noUiing  any  time  in  fpring,  ajiJ 
Jet  another  give  a  fiirmcr  is,  6rf,  a  week  for  the  keep  of 
his  com  in  an  inclofurei  both  being  of  the  faine  value  when 
firft  turned  out ;  if  both  are  driTen  to  market  at  Michael- 
mas,  the  di&rcnee  of  [>rice  will  do  more  than  rc-jm^  the 
expoKe  of  die  keep»  mthout  making  tnj  allowanoe  Sx 
^e  adifitional  quantity  of  milk  which  the  cow,  kept  in  aa 
indofiir^  mitft  yield.*    In  regwd ft}  flwepi  iftfaeyareofa 
Taln^de  ibrt,  the  pn&t  of  hiring  land  almoft  wt  any  ren^ 
inftead  ofpiming  them  on  a  common  fix-  nothings  ia  ftill 
gieattrt.      And  die  enamous  lofo  fUftained  by  tfiaC 
^Kciei  of  fiod^  when  the  ro^  or  any  infcAious  dJlbrder 
get!  into  «  nrg^riflwl  flock,  can  hard^  be  ateuhted.    Cw 
dKK  dun  be  ftroi^cr  argummti^  in  hroar  of  giving  evety 
poffibk  aSAanee  and  frcilitf  to  dw  unpravement  of  our 
mfte  lands,  whidi  at  prefent,  are>  in  many  cafe^  a  md  loA 
to  die  cooummity,  and  a  prejudice  lo  diofe  who  loi^ 
be  fitppotcd  to  derive  &me  benefit  6xun  them,  but«4uc!i, 
if  ini|M»ved,  might  add  mQlions  to  Ae  national  wiealtfa,  and 
fiuwft  die  moms  of  occupation  and  fitbfiAeace  to  miUioiii 
of  ad£tionat  fubjedi. 

*  By  tome  it  it  iBerted,  tbat  if  a  cottiger  pwdiafii  «  earn  !■ 
Ipriog,  and  kcepi  it  upon  a  common  daring  the  bcft  ftifba  of  dw 
ytir,  and  aftenrardi  fells  it  at  Mictuelau,  that  the  diSacu*  of  the 
price  ran*  awajr  with  ill  the  profit  that  could  ba  got  ftam  Iht  atUl^ 
kt.  Even  in  ftinted  paftum,  which  an  likely  ta  be  th«  moft  prafiu 
able,  the  aJvantagn  are  lery  ioco&fiderablq,  and  nothiag  ia  coopa* 
liibn  to  thole  which  the  luxu  luub  wsuld  Koduca  undw  a  ftW 
lyitem  ^ctddvation. 
t  So  J^ttOGr  Kepor^  p.  j;:. 


Sicr. 


jL.— . 


■i*. 
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Sect.  II. 

Om  tbi  Extent  and  Value  of  the  Waste  Lands  in 

the  Kingdom. 

I T  would  certainly  have  been  extremely  dcfirable,  had  it 
been  in  the  power  of  your  Committee,  to  have  lurnifhcd 
the  Board  with  an  exadl  ftalcment  of  the  extent  of  Waftc 
Lands  in  the  kingdom :  that,  however,  could  not  be  efFedled, 
without  an  expcnce  to  which  the  funds  of  the  Board  were 
totally  inadequate.  It  is  a  fubje£l,  however,  which  may  be 
well  entitled  to  ihc  confideration  of  Parliament,  whether  a 
furvey  of  them  ought  not  to  be  made,  either  at  the  pub- 
lic expence,  or  at  the  charge  of  thofe,  to  whom  the 
property  of  fuch  waftes  belong.  In  the  interim,  a  ge^ 
mral^  though  not  an  accurate  idea  of  their  magnitude  an(! 
extent,  will  be  .given  in  the  following  ftatemcnt,  partly 
founded  on  the  Reports  tranfmittcd  to  the  Board  by  its  dif- 
ferent furveyors,  partly  on  calculations  made  fiom  the 
county  maps,  where  they  have  diftinguilhed  the  wafte 
from  the  cultivated  land,  and  partly,  v^here  both  thcfc 
fources  of  information  failed,  from  fuch  other  means  of 
afcertaining  their  extent,  as  your  Committee  could  have 
accefs  to. 

It  may  be  neceflaryy  however,,  to  prcmife,  that  under  the 
general  name  of  Wafte  Lands,  your  Committee  comprc^- 
hend  not  only  commons,  where  there  is  an  intermixture  of 
property,  but  alfo  fuch  lands  as  lie  open,  uninclofed,  and 
uncultivated,  yielding  nothing  but  coarfc  and  common 
herbage,  heath,  furze,  and  other  productions  of  little 
value,  though  no  right  of  common  has  ever  been  exercifed 
thereon.  It  was  impoffiblc  for  your  Committee  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  they  naturally  imagined, 
that  the  Board  might  wifli  to  form,  as  early  ac  poffible,  fome 
g.cneral  idea  of  the  total  extent  of  the  unproductive  lands  in 
the  kingdom,  rcferving  it  for  future  inquiry  to  afcertain  the 
diHindions  between  them* 

GENERAL. 
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GEKERAL  VIEW  of  the  Amoumt  of  WASTE  LANDS 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaiw. 


I.    Eh^GLAND. 


•  Bedford 

Berks •  -  - 

Bucks 


Cambridge  -  - 
Chefter 

Cornwall 

Cumberland  - 


County  Report,  p.  ti. 

Ditto,  p.  59. 

Ditto,  p.  3».  •  -  •  -  - 


Derby  •  -  -  • 


Dorfct-- 
Durlom* 


Hereford  • 

Hen 


Stitemcnt,  on'wbat  fugttdcd. 


Ditto,  p.  193.  •  -  -  • 

Ditto,  p.  8. 

Ditto,  p.  56  and  57. 
Ditto,  p.  3+. 


Ditto,  p.  38 

Ditto,  p.  65.  -  -  - 

Ditto,  p.  s- 

Ditto,  p.  43.  -  -  -  - 

r  Calculated  f,om  the  1 
\  County  Alap  -  -  -  j 


County  M.ip  - 


f  County  Report,  p.-! 
1  3a.  J?.  4N43-  -S 
County  Report,  p.  a?.  ■ 

County  Report 

Huiiu.  .-.-•-[  General  Infoimatior  -  ■ 


Kcnt- 


-  County  Map- 


IXftlaQlan  of  LuJi, 


Commons  and  Wade  Lands 
Foreft  and  Commoiu  ■  •  -  - 
Waftci 


Wafln  and  Commons  -  -  -  - 
f  Wallet,  including  Peat  \ 
\  lloes  and  MoHet  -  '  -  J 
(  Wauis,  including  Fune  ) 

\    Croft«,5tc. I 

Walles  and  Conunont  .  .  .  . 

r  Waftcs.  Sec.  not  onploj-ed  "i 
<    ill  Hu(bandry,   i-3j'ofv 

I    thcCounty J 

JWafle  Lands,  i-5th  of) 
(  the  County  -  -  -  .  .  -  J 
Wafte I^ands  ---•.--.. 
Walle  Land),  about  -  •  • 


Wafle  Lands  and  Forefb  - 


Walles  and  Forefts  - 


Waftc  Lands  and  Forefts  -  - 

Waflc  Lands 

Whiles  - -* 

Waftes,  including  Fens  -  -  -  . 

Waflei  and  Commons  .... 
Carry  over 


108,  jOO 
4o/>oo 
6,000 

185,300 
60,000 

505.656 
499,000 


320,000 
86,000 
130,000 

28,500 

188,650 

30,000 
4,500 
30,700 


rn-nni  and  Wallt  LinJ..  of  the  CmMv  flf  BniTwd.  «n 


"^^ '-  -'     -    -  g   f,l 
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£  V  G I  -i'  V  /)-  ccmimieJ. 


County. 


Lancn^er  ♦  • 
Lticc'iicr  -  -  • 

Lincoln  -  -  - 


MIdtllefex  -  -  -  - 
Monmouth-  --• 

Norfolk  -  .  .  -  • 
Northampton  •  • 

Northumberland 


Sutcment,  on  what  founded. 


County  Report,  p.  52.  - 
County  Report;  p.  46.  - 

County  Report,  p.  ti2. 

C  Calcul.Ued  from  tlic  7 

{    County  Map  -   -   j 

General  larormatloa  -  • 


County  Report,  p.  5  &  1 3. 
(lencial  Information   •  - 


Difl'n^tcn  of  Linds. 


Notts 


Oxford 


Rutland 


Salop  •  • 

Somerfct 

Stafford  - 
Suffolk  - 
Surrey  - 
SuiTex  -  - 


Warwick  -  -  -  •  • 
Wcftmorland  -  - 


County  Report,  p.  7.  -- 
C;  Iculaied  from  the  7 


fC;] 


ounty  INIap 


Ditto 


County  Report 


Wilts 

Worcefler  -  •  -  - 

^  CEaft  Riding 
S  X  Weft  Riding 
►•  t  North  Ditto 


From  the  County  Map 

County  Report,  p.  22,  < 

County  Report,  p.  22.  < 
County  Report,  p.  19.  • 
County  Re^iort,  p.  2;.  • 
County  Report,  p*  95*  < 

County  Report,  p.  37.  - 

County  Report,  p.  6.  - 

General  Information  — 
County  Report,  p.  1 7. 

General  Information  • 

County  Report,  p.  140. 

Ditto  -----  ditto  . 


Brought  over  -  -  - 

Waftcs,  Moors,  and  Mar  flies  - 

Wafte  Lands .- 

(  Commons,  Wafies,  and  7 
I  uncmbankedSaltMarlhes  3 

Commons  and  Iieath  -  •  •  -  • 
1 .4tli  Wafte 


Waftes,  including  Wanens   - 

Commons  and  Fens  -  -  -  -  . 

\  Waftcs    and  Mountain-  \ 

I      ous  Diftrifts  -  .    •    .  J 

W'afte  Lands  and  Forefts    -  - 

Waftcs  and  Commons  -  -  -  - 

C  Uninclofed    Land,    1.3d  7 
\    of  the  County j 


■:{ 


Waftes  and  Commons  -  -  -  - 
f  Waftes  and  Commons, 
I  Fens  included  -  - 
Wafte  Land*,  &c.  •-- 
Wafte  Lands  -  -...•... 
Commons  anc)  Waftcs  •  •  -  - 
Waftcs  and  Commons  -  •  •  • 


Waftes  and  Commons  -  -  -  . 

{3-4thsof  the  County  un-  7 
cultivated  Land  -  -  .  .  J 
Waftcs  and  Downs  --•-.. 
Wafte  Lands 

Waftes  and  Commons  •  •  • 
Waftes  and  Commons  •  •  .  - 
Waftes  and  Commons   •  -  • 


Total   Waftes  and  Coounons  in  England  -  « 


Number  of 
Acres. 


108,500 

20,003 
200,000 


13,080 
67*520 

M3»346 
45,000 

450,000 
67,88a 

37,880 

50,000 

131,612 

100,000 

141,760 

100,00c 

96,00c 

90,00c 

X  20,00c 

405,12c 

200,00c 
1 5,000 1 

254,58? 

405,17: 
442,0a 


6,259,670 


I 


*  The  Quantity  of  Wafte  laxA  la  the  priated  XepT  of  the  Report  of  Laacalhife.  oyeht  ca  h^  Alcctt 


MMMti 


MfeiMRMMMM 


mitt^mMm^mmm* 


^mJL 


HMMMiMiWMlMMIIIil 
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II.        ^'^  L  E  S. 


Count^'• 


Statement,  on  what  founded. 


Anglefea 


County  Report 


Brecknock 'County  Report, p.  59.  - 


Card\gan  -  •  •  •  - 


Carmarthen  -  -  - 


Carnarvon  -  *  -  - 


Denbigh 


riint  • 


Glamorgan  •  -  - 


Merionethfliire  - 


Montgomery 


Pembroke  - 


County  Repoit,  p.  30^  - 


County  Reporty^  p.  sxi 


General  Information  •  • 


General  Information  •  -  ^ 


General  Information  •  •  « 


General  Information  -  -^  • 


General  Information  •  •  - 


DiAin^tion  of  Laudt« 


Wailcs  and  Commons  •  -  - 


Wades  and  Commons  •  -  • 


Waftes  and  Commons  •  -  • 


Wades  and  Commons  •  •  • 


I -3d  of  the  County  Wade 


I -4th  of  the  County  Wade 


I -4th  Wade 


r.4th  Wade 


1.3d  Wade 


County  Report,  p.  I2»  '^  Wades  and  Commons 


lladnor 


County  Report,  p.  ar.  • 


County  Report,  p.  x6.  - 


Wades  and  Commons  •  •  - 


Wades  and  Commons  •  • 


Total  ia  Walii 


Ktfaberof 


S,ooo 


256,000 


ao6,72o 


170,666 


»o«»3JJ 


xoa,5oo 


4o>ooo 


107,300 


166,666 


^50,000 


22,222 


200,00a 


I 


1,649,307 


MMh 


Mi 
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AlxrJccn 1  County  Report,  p.  iiy. 


General  Infornurlon 

General  Infonr.aiion  -  - 

General  Informrtion  -  ■ 
County  Rei^ort,  p.  lO.   • 

Hebrides  Report,  p.  6o. 


Cnilhntfs  -  .  -  .  - 
Clvddaale  -  -  •  - 
ClaLkn;anan  -  •  - 

Dumbarton  -  -  - 
Dusnfrics  -  -  -  -  - 

El^in  ••---- 

Fife 

Foriar  --•--• 

Invernefs-  •  -  -  - 

Kinrofs  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Kirkcudbright  •  - 


Lotaian  - 


Mearns  -----. 

Nairn  ------ 

Orkiiev 

Perth 

Renfrew  -  -  -  -  - 
Rofs  and  Cro-  } 


County  Report  ---  •  - 
County  Reix)rr,  p.  71. 
General  Information  - 

Gcnrral  Information  - 
'Gencn:!  Infor.v.ation  - 

General  Inforriation  - 

County  Report,  p.  i.  - 
County  Re^)ort,  p.  i .  - 

General  Information  - 

General  Information  - 
Galloway  Report,  p.  i. 

General  Information  • 
County  Report,  p.  5.  - 
County  Report,  p.  7.  • 

General  Information  - 

General  Liformation  • 

General  Information  - 

General  Information  • 

General  Information  • 

General  Information  - 


martie  -  -  •  j  / 
Roxburgh  -  -  --'  County  Report,  p.  58. 

Selkirk -|  County  Report,  p.  15. 


Stirling  .  -  -  -  - 
Sud:t  rhnd  •  -  -  - 

TwecdcL'  -  -  -  - 
Wigion  ------ 


General  Information  -  - 
General  Information  - 

County  Report,  p.  i.  • 
Galloway  Report,  p.  i. 


Unin>provcd  Lnnd  -----  • 
C  Waftisand  Mountainous  ? 
I    Dirtrias J 

MooriQi  Wade 

Wades  and  Kills 

Moor,  Mjfs,  cic. -  -  - 

IVIcor5,  Waftcs,  &c.  -  -  -  -  - 

Wafte".  and  Conmions  -  -  - 

Mocrs,  ^c. '"  -- 

W'aHei  and  Moors  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Waftes 

Wafi'js  ond  CiimmoiiS  -  -  -  - 

Waftes  and  Commons  -  -  -  - 

Hill,  Mofs,  Sec. 

\\  aftcs,  in  Englifti  Acres 

5-6ths  Wafte 

\Vnlk5 

2-3ds  Waftc,  in  Englifli  Acres 

Waftes .--.--. 

Waftes,  in  Englifli  Acres  -  •  - 
r-3u  Warte  --------  -- 

Waftes  and  Commons  -  -  •  -  - 

Waftes  and  Commons  •  -  -  - 

Waftes  and  Coiv.mons  -  -  -  -  - 
5  6ths  Wafte 

i-6th  Wafte  -..--•---- 
;-6:hs  Wafte 

Hjith  and  Hill  Pafture 

Ditto,  in  En^^rifli  Acres  -  -  - 
Wafrcs  and  Commons  -  -  -  -  - 
5-6tb.s  Wafte 

Waftes,  in  Englifti  Acres  -  -  - 
Moorlands,  in  Ln^iilli  Acres  - 

Tctal  in  Scotland  -  -  - 


Number  of 


374,400 

787,733 
218,454. 

290,000 
126,000 

2,880,000 

363,000 

250,000 

25,000 

164,266 
200,000 

3  50,000 

64,000 
7',S7s 

^694>933 
25,000 

3^A73+ 
J  5,000 

I4i33^> 
76,800 

164,266 

io,ooo 

700,000 
1,321,600 

H,533 
i, 480*000 

250,000 

145,000 

120,000 

1,232,000 

169,360 
190,934 


14,218,224 


f  Exclniivc  of  1^000  Square  Mllcti  or  64O1OO0  Acreii  of  Rock  and  Sand. 


m 
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The  following  will  then  be  the  total  amount  of  Wafle 
Lands  in  ihc  united  kingdom, 

In  England  m  m  ^  ^  .  61259^.70* ' 
Wales  •  -  -  -  •  -  r>6a9,307 
Scoduid     -       -       -       -     -    -  14,218^24;' 

Totd    -    22,i07,o« 


The  above  eftimate  is  to  be  jonlidemi  as  drawn  up' 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  givmg  the  Board  Jimt  gtiural 
idta  of  the  magnitude  of  this  great  fource  of  future  national 
wealth.  The  proportion  of  the  waAc  to  die  cultivated' 
landsf  it  may  alfobe  propertooblervej  it-verycimCderabler 
—The  whole  illand  of  Great  Britain  is  fuppoied  to  contain* . 
only  about  49*436,160  acres,  of  which  ttiere  it  too  much 
reafon  to  believe  that  no  Ids  a  quandqr  dun  22  millions' ' 
rcmunt  uncultivated.— What  a  difference  would  it  not 
make  in  die  ftate  and  profperity  of  this  ifland,  were  Mily 
one  half  of  thefe  extenfive  waftes,  in  the  words- c^  one  c&  ' 
the  Reports  *,  **  to  wave  with  luxuriant  cto^  of  grains 
u  be  covered  mth  innumerable  herds  and  flocks  ^oc. 
«  doched  with  ftatcly  timber  f  !" 

Of  the  value  of  thcfe  'waftes,  were  they  improved  in  dw 
manner  of  which  they  ar«  capable,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 

cftimate»  ' 

•  Wellmorland  Sun'c^,  p.  jj. 

■('  Tlicre  ii  a  circumdince  alTo,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  notice  in  this  place.  The  Walk  Landi  above  eautncnted  are  not 
o:i!y  uncultivated  ihemrdves,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  make  tbe  hi-  . 
mcrt  in  the  neighliourhood  toncg1e£t  theimprovemencaf  the  landiihey- 
en}byinfevera]iy  (a).  The  dung  of  the  flock  kept  on  (he  vnAe,  unleA 
where  thefyilemof /heep-foldingi(  adopted,  it  evidently  loA|. and  when< 
euce  a  pcrfon  Icami  to  become  carelcr*  of  one  article,  the  JaiM  Qurit. 
(a)  Srccon  Rep.  p.  jg^ 
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eftimatc.  At  the  fame  time  it  m.iy  be  of  fcrvlcc  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Board  fome  data,  as  the  bafis  of  future  calcula- 
tion. On  the  fuppoftion,  therefore,  that  there  are  22 
xnillions  of  acres  of  wafte  lands  in  the  kingdom,  the  whole 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  various  qualities  of  the 
foil  and  furfiwre,  in  the  following  manner : 

N*  of  Acres. 

Lands  incapable  of  all  improvement  -  i  ,000,000 

Lands  fit  to  be  planted        -        .  -  3,000,000 

Lands  fit  for  upland  palhir?      -      -  •  14,000,000 

Lands  fit  for  tillage      -      -        -  -  3,000,000 

Lands  capable  of  being  converted  into 

meadow,  or  water  meadow        -        -     l,000,coo 

Total    -    22,000,000 

The  million  of  acres  ftated  as  being  incapable  of  culiiva^ 
tion  muft  be  eftimated  as  of  no  annual  value. 

The  three  millions  of  acres  fuppofed  to  be  fit  for  plantar 
tion,  according  to  the  ingenious  calculation  of  the  Bifliop 
of  LlandafF,  may  be  made  worth  8  x.  per  acre,  or,  in  all) 

of  Inattention  fooo  fpreads  to  otheri  of  perhaps  greater  importance ; 
and  fo  infinitely  fuperior  does  bnd  appear*  when  cultivatol  even  in  the 
moft  (lovenly  manner^  compared  to  the  adjoining  wafte  or  common^ 
that  there  it  but  little  call  for  exertion.  After  making  fuch  a  compa« 
rifoa,  the  hufbandman  is  too  apt  to  ilt  down  completely  fatisfied  with 
the  wonderful  progrefs  he  has  already  made,  though  he  has  reached, 
perhaps*  only  the  firft  ftage  of  improvement.  Beiides,  tlicre  U  here 
every  crcouragement  to  idlenefs.  A  farmer*  thus  (ituated*  naturally 
depends  upon  the  imaginary  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  adjoining 
commons,  for  the  fummer  futoiance  of  his  flock,  an  advantage  which 
he  enjoys  gratitf  and  thence  he  flauers  htmfelf  that  he  can  fubfift 
without  the  drudgery  of  hard  labour,  to  which  the  proper  cultivation 
of  Lis  farm  would  unavoidably  fubjeft  him. .  Such  circumflances  at 
thefe,  operating  in  a  greater  or  leiTer  degree  along  the  margins  of 
all  our  wafles,  and  afie^ng  the  cultivation  of  the  indofed  land  in 
their  ni-ighbourhood,  muft|  on  the  wbok^  be  produftive  of  very  con* 
lidcxable  national  loft. 

£.  I|200>Q00 


£.1,200,000  per  annum •.  This,  however,  is  the  vilueof 
the  armual  produce,  and  not  rent. 

The  fourteen  millions  of  acres-  of  upland  pafiure,  wbn 
improved,  cannot  be  calculated  at  lefs  than  ^s,  per  aCK 
of  rent,  or  ^T.  3,500,000  ptT  annum. 

The  three  millions  of  acres,  fuppofed  to  be  conretliblc 
into  arable  land,  would  certainly, '  yihea  inclofed,  be 
worth,  at  an  average,  lOr.  peracrC)  or  ;^.  1,500,000  per 
annain.  . 

'.  '.  The  million  of  acres,  tupptAd  to  be.  converted  into 
meadow,  or  water  meadow,  cannot  be.  calculated  at  lels  diaa 
£.1,  lOf.  per  acre,  or  j£.  1,500,000  in  all. 

The  account  majr  then  be  tbut  ftated : 

Rent  of  the  upland  paflure  ~  .  £.  3,500,000 
Rent  of  the  arable  land  ...  -  1,500,000 
Rent  of  the  meadows  .    >    .    .         1,50^000 


This  mufi  be  multiidied  bjr  3,  in  order    6,500,00a  . 
to  give  die  annual  produce  -    •    -  .    3- 

19,500,000 
Add  the  annual  produce  of  die  three 
millions  of  acres,  fuppoled  to  be 
planted,,  amounting  to   *    >    •    -    1,100,000. 

Total    -    £.  20,700,000 


*  Sk  PKliininaiy  Obfervationt  to  die  Sumy  of  WeAmorUiMl, 
p.  10.  The  Biluop  calculam,  that  a  banco  dbtCt  confining  of 
1,00a  acTct)  though  placed  in  a  high  and  blesJc  fituauon*  11137  '*'' 
improved  by  plantauon,  from  £.^.  ]/.  4^/.  to  £.400  per  annum,. 
or  1  /.  per  acre,  reckoning  the  value  it  a  revtrrion  ai  a  prefent  cer- 
tainty, and  Hating  the  iotereft  of  money  only  at  ^.4  per  cent.  In 
other  placei,  ho'wevcr,  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  treet,  the 
profit  ii  eftimaitd  much  higher.  In  the  HampOiire  Repoit  in  par- 
ticular, p.  JO)  it  ii  ftateJ  by  two  very  experienced  nurferynien,  that 
even  poor  land,  when  planted,  will  produce,  at  the  end  of  S5  yean,  at 
leaA  £.  100  of  value  in  timber  and  iirewood.^Ia  Scotland,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  flatei  the  profit  at  6  r.  per  acre.  Perth  Report,  p.  107.  The 
Bilhop  Teem*  to  have  hit  on  a  juft  and  proper  medium,  appUcabk  U 
u  average  ta  the  wbaU  kingdom. 
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In  a  former  part  of  this  Report  (fee  p.  8.)  it  has  been 
dated,  that  in  many  inftances  ^^fle  lands  and  commons  arc 
let  c\en  for  i  d.  per  aae ;  and  in  others,  that  pcrfons  do 
not  think  it  worth  ihcir  while  to  avail  dicmfclvcs  of  the 
privilege  of  fending  ftock  to  pafture  on  them,  and  that  it  is 
a  right  often  attended  with  lofs,  inftcad  of  benefit.  At  the 
fame  time  thcfe  waftcs  muft  produce  fomething;  and  in 
the  cafe  of  downs,  when  under  a  proper  fyftcm  of  folding, 
arc  of  fervice  even  to  the  arable  land.  Having  calculated, 
however,  the  improved  produce  uinlcr  20  j.  per  acre,  if  wc 
cftimate  theprcfcnt  value  at  one-tenth  of  that  fum,or  ax.  per 
acre,  as  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  amounting  in 
all  to  ;^.  2,100,000,  for  21  millions  of  acres,  it  is  probably 
as  high  as  that  produce  is  really  worth,  more  efpeciaily  col- 
lected as  it  is  from  extenfive  and  uncultivated  \%'aftcs,  under 
every  poflible  difadvantage. 

Thefo  calculations,  however  impcrfc<S,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
fumiOi  the  Board  with  fome  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  object  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  when  to  that 
is  to  be  added  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  land,  at  prefent  under  a  dcfc<5tivc 
fyftcm  of  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  hazard  the  naming  of 
any  fum,  for  the  total  additional  income  which  the  people 
of  this  ifland  may  derive  from  agricultural  improvements, 
witliout  being  fufpcdtcd  of  exaggeration,  at  leaft  by  thofe, 
who,  unaccuftomed  to  trace  the  effects  of  induftry  and  ex- 
ertion, except  in  fmall  diftri£ls,  cannot  at  once  enter  into 
the  fpint  and  juftnefs  of  calculations,  which  include  in  tlicrn 
all  the  poflible  improvements  of  which  an  cxtcniive  kingdotn 
is  capable. 

It  certainly,  however,  would  be  in  the  highcft  degree 
imprudent,  to  a6t  as  if  tlie  refourcet:  above  ftatcd  were  al- 
ready in  o«ir  poffeffion,  or  immediately  within  our  reach. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  anmial  income  of  the  people,  as  the 
fum  above  hinted  at,  to.  be  obtained  even  from  our  waftcs 
alone,  cannot  be  fccured  without  great  induftry »  conftder- 
dblc  exertion,  focnc  timc^  and  much  cxpeoCc  ^.     It  is,  at 

the 

•  The  expence  of  iraproving  tlide  waftcs  rouft  be  conCdcrible,  but 
>t  the  fame  time  does  not  propci-iy  come  within  tlie  purview  of  this 
lUport,  at  that  cxpcnce  11  de&ayeJ,  not  by  the  public^  but  by  indivi- 


die  &oie  time  Come  confolation,  to  have  AitpnfyoEt  ofGiidk-  ■ 
an  adtUdon  to  ibe  national  capital  and  income  opened  t» 
our  viewi  as  it  inuft  tend  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  ihofe 
debti  and  taxes  to  whklidiu  cottUi^iial^cad/fiibjc^o^ 
may  in  iiiture  be  liable. 

dmlir  vhA  dediatt  their  labour  ind  cipital  M  Oat  otjeft.  As  wdl, 
migbt  wt  diriafti  in  sttoBatiuf  tbi  viIm  «f  ionigD.  coauHrn  ^ 
•spoMflfdMlk^prvTifigaHiKtaadJniMflf  !£«  flwia,  ■■■*■!; 
lerittfMi&ien.  ..  -■  tj  ^-i  i--,- ,f  ■{   .,■,,,.  .■^■. 
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Sect.  III. 

• 

0/ibe  different  Sorts  of  Rights  of  Common,  htown 
to,  or  achiowkdged  by,  the  Laws  of  Esqlasd. 

It  fccms  unncccflary  to  your  Committee,  to  enter  much  at 
length  into  a  definition  of  the  different  rights  of  common, 
at  prefcnt  kno'Am  to,  or  acknowledged  by,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; bccaufc  they  trufl  and  hope,  that  by  a  divifion  of  all 
wraftes  and  commons,  every  right  of  that  defcription  will  be 
cxtinguifbcd.  At  the  fame  time  it  rray  not  be  improper, 
ihortly  to  ibte  the  nature  of  fuch  a  right  in  general,  and  the 
various  JiAindlions  of  which  it  has  been  ibund  fufccptible. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  a  right  of  common  is,  in  gene- 
ral, unJerftood  to  be,  a  profit  which  one  perfon  hath  in  an^ 
other* s  landy  without  having  any  property  in  thefoiU  It  is  an 
incorporeal  right  out  of  or  by  fomc  grant,  as  originally 
commencing  in  fome  real  or  fuppofcd  agreement  between 
lords  and  tenants,  or  incident  to  fome  tenure  for  valuable 
purpofes. 

Your  Committee  find  this  right  of  common  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  fubj  z€t  matter,  as  follows  : 

!•  Into  Common  ofPaJlure  \  which  is  a  right  of  taking  the 
produce  of  land  by  the  mouths  of  the  cattle. 

2«  Common  of  Turbary  j  or  the  right  of  cutting  turves 
(turf)  for  fuel. 

3.  Common  of  E/lovcn\  or  the  right  of  cutting  wood,  for 

fuel,  for  the  repairs  of  the  houfc,  implements  of 
hufbandry,  or  of  hedges  and  fences.     And, 

4.  Common  ofPifcary ;  or  the  liberty  of  fifliing  in  another's 

water— the  confideration  of  which  your  Committee 
judge  foreign  to  the  object  of  their  inquiries •• 

The  material  variation  between  the  different  rights  above 
fiated,  confift  in  die  fubje<^  matter— Common  of  padurc, 
being  a  right  of  feeding  on  the  verdure  and  herbage  of  the 

*  In  fome  parts  of  England  alfo  there  is  a  common  offonvling^  or  a 
privilege  of  killing  wild  fowl,  and  a  right  offakagt^  by  which  i$  meant 
the  right  of  cutting  hay  in  a  common  meadow,  according  to  tlie  cuftom 
of  the  manor. 
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foil ;  but,  common  of  turbary,  conveys  a  right  of  carrying 
away  the  very  foil,. or  the  produce  of  the  foil  itfelf :  Li 
other  refpc£b  they  rcfc:iible  each  other ;  fo  that  your  Com- 
^ictce  find  it  neceflary  to  be  particular  in  thefe  illuftrations 
of  the  right  of  common  of  pafture  only. 

Common  of  pafture,  they  find  divided,  technically,  s» 
follows: 

I*  Common  appendant. 

2.  Common  appurtenant. 

3*  Common  in  grofs.     And 

4.  Common  becaufe  of  vicinage. 

Common  appendant^  is  incident  of  common  right  to  all  who 

hold  land  parcel  of  a  manor,  and  is  a  right  to  dcpafturc  their 

commonable  cattle  (fuch  as  horfcs,  oxen,  cows,  and  fhcep) 

which  are  neceflary  cither  for  the  cultivation  or    manu- 

•  ranee  of  their  lands,  and  levant  and  couchant  thereon,  upon 
the  waftes  of  the  manor. 

It  mufl  have  had  its  origin  before  time  of  legal  memory, 
for  at  this  day  no  fuch  right  can  be  created :  As  where  the 

*  lord  of  a  manor,  before  the  ftatute  of  quia  emptons^  en* 
feofFcd  another  of  lands  parcel  of  the  manor,  the  feoffee  be- 
came entitled  to  common,  for  his  commonable  cattle,  levant 
and  couchant  on  the  lands  granted,  within  the  waftes  of  the 
lord,  as  incident  to  the  feoiFmcnt. 

The  foil  of  the  land  fubje£l  to  this  fpecies  of  right  is 
in  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  and  thus  the  lord  and  his  tenant 
have  a  mixt  enjoyment  of  the  property ;  and  it  is  laid  down 
to  have  originally  bclon^rcd  to  arable  land  only,  though  now 
it  may  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  meadow  or  pafture* 

Comrmn  appurtenant^^  is  a  right  belonging  and  appertaining 
to  land,  but  not  incident  to  any  tenure.  It  muft  have  its 
commencement  by  grant,  and  therefore  may  be  (though 
no  modern  inftance  has  ^  occurred  to  your  Committee) 
ere£lcd  at  this  day.  As  where  a  man  bargains  and  fells  land 
to  another,  and  grants  therewith  a  right  of  common  over 
ceruln  of  the  bargainor's  lands,  this  right  fhaU  be  held  as 
appurtenant  to  the  lands  fold. 

From  the  nature  of  its  origin  it  may  extend  to  evtry 
fpccles  of  cattle,  fuch  as  fwine,  and  alfo  to  geefe.  It  mav 
be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  cattle  i  or  it  may  extend  co 
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all  cattle  fans  nonibrc :  but  it  is  apprehended,  that  fuch  a 
ri^'ht  cannot  be  extended  beyond  that  number  which  the 
land  to  which  the  common  is  appurtenant  can  maintain 
throughout  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  muft  be  levant 
and  couchant  therecn. 

C2mmon  ingrofs^  is  where  common  appurtenant  to  lands  has 
been  alienated,  and  Is  held  fcparate  from  the  lands  to  which 
the  common  was  appurtenant,  and  differs  not  from  com- 
mon appurtenant  in  any  other  particular,  than  by  what  nc- 
ccffarily  attends  fuch  di(annexation  \  viz.  in  its  defccndiblc 
quality  through  the  fame  invariable  line  of  defcent  from  anccf- 
tor  to  heir,  and  not  as  an  acceflary  to  land.   And  from  hence 
arifes  the  diftindlion  in  the  mode  of  claiming  common  ap- 
purtenant or  in  grofs  \  the  former  claimant,  ftadng  his  tide 
to  arife  from  an  immemorial  ufage  by  all  antecedent  owners 
and  tenants  of  the  land  to  which  the  common  is  appurte- 
nant; and  the  latter  claimant,  in  himfelf  and  his  anccftors 
for  time  immemorial. 

Common  bicaufe  of  vicinage^  is  not  properly  a  right,  but  is 
merely  an  excufe  for  a  trcfpafs  j  and  is  where  two  or  more 
tcwns  have  common  in  the  fields  within  their  townfhips^ 
which  are  open  to  the  fields  of  the  neighbouring  townihips. 
Thecatde  put  to  ufe  their  common,  have  been  immemorially 
ufcd  to  efcape  into  the  fields  of  the  neighbouring  towns^ 
and  therefore  by  inclofure  of  the  fields  of  one  or  more  town« 
ihips  the  common  becaufe  of  vicinage  may  be  extinguiihed. 

All  thefc  fpedes  of  rights  of  common,  except  where  a 
particular  grant  can  be  ihewn,  muft  be  prefcribed  for  and 
proved  by  long  and  immemorial  ufage,  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment,  and  the  mode  of  enjoyment  mufl  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  prefcripcion ;  for  they  muft  agree  with  cadi 
o:her :  as,  if  the  common  has  beea  ufed  for  other  than  <  om- 
monable  catde,  the  claim  miift  be  of  common  appurtenant  \ 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Whatever  difHculdes  may  occur  in  confidering  thefc 
different  rights,  they  evidently  have  arifen  from  the  necefEty 
of  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the  cultivators  of  land  in 
ancient  times,  before  the  ofe  of  artificial  paftures  was  known; 
to  condnue  their  land  in  an  arable  fiate,  by  annexing  to  fuch 
laud  a  fufficiency  of  coouxmxi  for  the  fupport  of  their  cattle. 
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For  this  purpofe,  the  policy  of  the  common  law  ajinexed  this 
right  to  all  grants  of  lands  by  a  lord  of  a  manor,  as  incident 
tofuch  grant ;  and  the  fiimc  policy  might  have  prevailed  in  the 
grants  of  private  psrfons,  as  the  moft  cffcAual  fccurity  for  the 
payment  of  the  refcrved  rent,  and  due  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

The  only  other  diftinftion  which  it  feems  neceflary  for 
your  Committee  to  take  notice  of,  is,  where  the  right  of  com- 
mon is  either  dinted,  or  where  it  is  unlimited.  In  the  one 
cafe,  the  right  only  extends  to  the  power  of  putting  certain 
numbers  of  horfcs  and  other  commomible  cattle,  at  certain 
fixed  times  of  die  year,  into  fuch  common  pafture,  under 
the  denomination  oi tattle-gaits  \  every  cow  or  ox  beirg  held 
equal  to  one  cattle-gait,  every  5  fheep  to  one  cattle-gait,  and 
every  horfc  to  one  cattle-gait  and  a  half;  the  proportion, 
ho>vevcr,fome:imes  varying  according  to  the  ancient  ufages 
of  particular  diftricls.  In  many  of  thcfe  ftinted  commons 
the  commoners  are  owners  of  the  foil,  which  diflinguiihcs 
their  rights  materially  from  thofe  above  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  diftinftions  appear  to  your  Committee  all 
that  are  reccflary  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the  nature 
of  the  fevcral  rights  of  common  now  exifting  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and,  aided  by  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  country,  they  lead  to  this  probable  conclufiou,  That 
thofe  rights  could  only  have  arifen  in  the  infancy  of  agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  arts  tliercwith  conne(5led,  which  might 
render  the  exiftc»ice  of  fuch  rights  more  neceflary.  But 
whatever  circumflai:ces  might  have  occafioncd  in  thofe 
day$>  when  land  w?s  of  little  value,  and,  from  the  fcantinefs 
of  population,  little  iji  demand,  fuch  tracts  of  valuable  territory 
remaining  unoccupied  and  in  common  5  yet  ia  this  age  of 
extended  i>opulation,  of  increafed  wealth,  and  of  diffufcd 
knowledge  in  agriculture  and  its  attendant  arts,  any  inter- 
mixture of  property  in  the  fame  land,  as  being  a  great,  and 
in  many  cafes  an  unfurmountable  bar  to  all  improvement, 
is  an  evil  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  need  only  be  pointed 
out  to  a  iegiflature,  diftinguifhcd  for  its  attention  to  promote 
the  public  intcrcft,  in  order  to  have  it  remedied. 

Sect. 
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Sect*  IV. 

Of  the  Laws  now  in  being  for  the  Divifion  of 
Commons }  and  the  Alterations  which  might  be 
made  thcreiny  for  the  Pur^ofe  of  facilitating  of 
Jucb  Divifions. 

\o\JK  Committee  thought  it  neccflary,  previous  to  their 
ftating,  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board,  any  new.  regula- 
tions for  facilitating  the  divifion  of  commons,  in  the  nr(t 
place  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  any  proceedings  for  uhat 
purf>ofe  that  might  already  exift,  whether  founded  on  com- 
mon, or  (latutc  law,  or  in  equity ;  fmce  it  would  be  ex- 
trerr.cly  defirable,  that  any  alteration  (hould  be  made  as 
nearly  accordant  to  the  laws  in  being  as  polTible,  var}inp^ 
perhaps  in  the  mode,  yet  agreeing  in  principle,  fo  as  to  be 
the  more  eafily  and  efFcdlually  carried  into  execution. 

In  regard  to  the  common  law,  it  appears,  that  wrltr>  of 
partition  and  admeafurcment,  for  the  divifion  of  property, 
have  exided  at  common  law  from  time  of  earlieft  memory 
and  record  i  and  fuch  were  the  ideas  which  at  all  times  were 
entertained  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  public 
from  the  enjoyment  of  property  in  feveralty,  that  there  have 
been  cafes,  where  fuch  proceedings  have  t?ken  place  in  very 
ancient  periods,  and  inclofures  been  made  and  fupported,  in 
a  manner  the  mod  favourable  to  promote  fuch  partitions, 
diviflpns,  and  inclofures  *• 

Of  the  ftatutes  which  have  paflcd  in  aid  of  the  common 
law,  there  are  only  two  which  require  to  be  particularly 

•  In  the  paper  written  by  John  Robinfon,  efqj  on  waftc  lantfs 
and  commons  (printed  by  ordler  of  the  Board)^  from  fol.  8  to  fol.  18, 
both  inclufive,  may  be  found  a  full  and  accurate  ftatement  of  the  deci- 
fioni  of  the  courts,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  commoQ  law. 

noticed. 
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isoiiced.    The  firft  is  tfie  Ibti^  of  Merton^i  whicb>  tt» 
cordii^  to  Coke,  was  only  an  affirmance  of  ^  common 
law.    By  d)ts  ftatute  fuch  lords  of  manors  as  leferved  fuffi« 
cicnt  pafture  to  dieir  tenants,  were  impowered  to  improve 
die  refidue.     Bjr  another  ai9:  f,  all  doubts  were  removed 
wliedier  the  lord  <^  a  wafte  could  approve  agatnft  his  ndglw 
hours  as  well  as  tenants*  Tbefe  are  tiie  only  ftatutes  which 
have  any  important  referent  to  tlie  fubje&  in  queftion^ 
Your  Cmnmtttee  need  hardly  remark,  how  infufficient  they 
were,  for  bringing  any  confiderable  portion  of  wafte  lands 
into  a  ftate  of  cultivation.  It  was  ieldkxn  diat  any  common 
was  fufficiently  ext^ve,  to  afford  a  furplus  of  any  moment^ . 
after  the  daims  of  thofe  who  had  right  of  common  on  it 
were  fatisfied.    It  was  hardly  poffible  indeed,  in  many  cafeSt 
to  afcertain^  what  was  a  fufficiency  of  pafture ;  and  where  a 
common  of  turbary  or  eftovers  exifted,  the  lord  could  not 
improve  any  part  <^  that  wafte.    The  more  opulent  and 
powerful  alfo  the  commoners  of  the  kingdom  grew,  the 
more  oppofttion  they  made,  and  the  greater  difficulty  there 
was  found  in  carrying  on  this  proceeding ;  infomudi,  that  in 
modern  times  there  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  an  efprcvi^ 
mmtj  as  it  is  technically  called,  having  taken  pbce, 

Beiides  thefc  proceedings,  founded  on  die  common  and 
ftatute  law,  various  determinations  appear  heretofore  to  have 
been  made  in  the  court  of  chancery.  But  from  die  diffi* 
cutties  and  expcnce  attending  fuch  proceedings,  they  have 
been  long  difufedi  and  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  divi« 
fion  of  commons  having  been  fan&ioned  by  law,  the  parties 
have  been  compelled,  where  an  unanimous  confent  could  not 
be  procured,  and  the  common  divided  by  arbitration,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  legiflature  for  fpecial  a£b  in  order  to  divide,  and 
to  put  into  a  ftate  of  feveralty,  lands,  that  otherwife  would 
have  remained  wafte,  common,  and  uncultivated. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  your  Committee  to  trouble  the 
Board  with  any  obfervation  on  the  infurmountable  bars 
which,  muft  lie  in  the  viray  of  improving  by  (ar  the  greater 

^  ft  Stat.  MertoQ.    ao  Hen.  3.  Cap*  4« 
t  Stat.  Weft,  a.  13  Edw.  s.  Cap.  4.  C. 
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pfoportion  of  fuch  waftcs  as  remain  in  common,  if  fome 
lefs  troublcfome  arJ  Icfs  expcnfive  mode  of  procuring  a 
divifion,  ;s  not  cftabnfhcd.  The  pradice  of  applying  to 
parliament  is  already  decreafing,  and  muft  foon  come  to  a 
ftand,  in  confcquence  of  the  heavy  charges  attending  frch 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  are  particularly  fcvcre  when 
the  common  is  of  fmall  extent.— Many  difficulties  alfo 
arife  in  obtaining  confcnts  adequate  to  the  rule  at  prcfent 
laid  down  by  parliament,  in  confcquence  of  the  obftinacy 
and  perverfenefs  of  thofe,  who,  by  the  number  of  their  votes, 
can  defeat  fuch  a  bill  in  theoutfct,  though  probably  they  arc 
but  little  intcreftcd  in  the  ultimate  divifion.  Other  objections 
alfo  to  this  mode  of  dividing  commons  may  be  adduced : 
The  time  of  the  legiflature,  it  may  be  obfcrvcd,  may  thus 
be  taken  up,  and  diverted  from  objcfts  of  more  general  im« 
portance  than  the  divifion  of  any  particular  common  can 
poffibly  be.  When  any  point  is  conteftcd  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  the  bill,  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
a  proper  attendance.  The  expcnce  of  employing  folicitors 
in  town;  offending  agents  and  witnellcs  from  the  country; 
the  charge  of  counfcl,  if  any  difpute  arifcs;  and  the  fees  on 
paffing  of  the  bill; — all  thefe,  when  joined  together,  furnifh 
ilich  a  profpciSl  of  uncertainty,'  difficulty,  and  expcnce,  as 
muft  foon  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  any  farther  improve- 
ment of  our  waftes,  at  leaft  to  any  great  amount,  unlcfs 
fome  means  are  fpcedily  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  facili* 
tating  their  divifion. 

There  are  certain  leading  principles  however,  on  which 
it  occurs  to  your  Committtee,  that  any  alteration  in  the 
fyftem  of  dividing  commons  ought  to  be  founded;  and  thefe 
they  will  fhortly  endeavour  to  explain. 

I.  It  occurs  to  them  as  a  matter  particularly  defirablc,  to 
encourage  the  divifion  of  commons  bjr  the  parties  them- 
fclves  intcreftcd  therein ;  and  if  they  choofe  to  nominate 
commiffioners,  that  fuch  commiffioners  (ball  be  authorized, 
under  the  provifions  of  the  ad,  to  proceed  to  the  appropria- 
tion or  allotment  of  the  land  in  qucftion ;  their  award  to  be 
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fubjcft  to  the  review  of  the  quarter  feffions,  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  agreement  of  the  parties. 

2.  If  the  parties  are  not  all  willing  to  confent  to  the  divi« 
fion,  that  any  two  or  mere  of  them  mriy  apply  to  have  their 
fliarc  iiliottcd  or  taken  out  in  the  manner  after  mencioncd, 
fipon  hctiig  ai  the  luhole  expence  of  the  divijiofty  rcfciving  a 
cl^im  againft  the  other  parties  intsrefled,  for  a  proportionable 
fliarc  of  the  cxpcnce,  when  their  allotments  are  taken  up, 
on  the  fame  principles  as  in  the  cafe  of  party-walls.  And 
here  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  fo  far  as 
they  can  judge,  it  is  fair  and  equitable,  that  if  two  or  more 
pcrfons,  intcrcfted  in  a  common,  are  willing  to  improve  it 
for  their  own  and  the  general  benefit,  that  it  is  hard  on  indi-* 
viduals,  and  impolitic  in  regard  to  the  public,  tliat  any  fet  of 
men  fliould  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  them.  Per« 
fens  having  a  right  of  common,  are  in  cffe^  though  not  in 
law,  like  parceners  or  joint- tenants  (any  one  of  whom  can 
legally  enforce  a  divifion  of  the  property  they  hold  in  com-» 
mon)  i  and  if  thofe  who  do  wi(h  for  a  divifion  of  a  wafte, 
are  not  compelled  to  inclofc  and  improve  the  portion  re« 
fcrvcd  for  them  (which,  however,  they  will  foon  find  it  their 
intcrefl  to  do),  nor  to  be  at  any  expence  until  they  take  up 
th-ir' allotments;  in  that  cafe,  it  does  not  occur  to  your 
Committee,  that  they  can  have  juft  caufe  for  complaint, 
becaufe  others  are  permitted  to  cultivate  their  ihare  of  the 
land  in  queftion. 

3.  That  in  cafe  a  majority  in  value  agree  to  a  di- 
vifion, in  that  event,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one, 
after  due  notice,  and  evidence  before  the  judge  of  af- 
Czc,  ofthe  intereft  which  the  parties  had  in  the  proceed- 
ing, and  the  requifite  number  of  confents  having  been 
obtained,  that  fuch  judge  fhall  nominate  not  lefs  than 
three,  or  more  than  five  commiflioners,  to  whom  fliall 
be  given  all  the  powers  ufually  given  to  conuniflioners  in 
private  a£ts ;  the  award  of  fuch  commiflioners  to  be  enrol- 
led with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  an  appeal  fix>m  their 
dccifion  to  the  quarter  /eifions.  The  mere  nomination  of 
commiflioners,  and  taking  evidence  of  the  number  of  con^ 

£  2  fentSji 
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fcntSj  and  the  intcrefts  of  the  parties,  could  not  be  attended 
with  much  trouble  to  the  judges,  as  they  muft  neceflarily 
know,  or  could  eafily  learn,  from  the  many  rcfpeclable  indi- 
viduals they  meet  with  in  the  courfc  of  their  refpuftive  cir- 
cuits, who  are  the  fitted  perfons  to  be  employed  in  all  the 
different  dlflriiEls  and  the  proof  of  intereft,  due  notice,  and 
confent,  would  in  general  be  a  matter  of  courfe,  without 
any  difcufiion.  At  any  rate,  the  well-known  zeal  of  the 
judges  of  England,  for  promoting  the  public  interefts,  muft 
prevent  their  hefi taring  to  undertake  any  duty  fo  likely  to 
be  generally  beneficial.  It  is  certainly  extremely  impor- 
tant, that  fo  refpeftable  a  body  of  men  as  the  judges,  whofe 
impartiality  and  judgment  cannot  be  queftioncd,  fhould 
have  the  nomination  of  coram iilioners,  intruded  with  fuch 
high  powers ;  and  it  is  equally  defirable,  that  the  award  of 
the  commiflioners  (hould  be  reviewed  by  thofe  who  had  no 
hand  in  their  appointment.  This  plan  appears  to  your 
Committee  perfectly  accordant  with  every  other  principle 
that  can  be  laid  down  for  facilitating  divificns,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  poiTcfled  of  thcfe  additional  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ♦. 

4.  Where  parifliej*  intcrcommon,  that  the  iame  courfe  of 
proceeding  Hiall  take  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  dividing  the 
(ame  into  parochial  commons,  on  the  application  of  any  one 
of  the  parifhes  intcrcded  therein,  to  the  judge  of  ailize,  who 
fhall  be  empowered  to  nominate  commiffioners  for  thar 
purpofe;  with  an  appeal,  in  this  particular  cafe,  from  the 
award  of  fuch  commifTionern  to  a  jury. 

Ladly,  many  complaints  having  been  made  of  the  re- 
midhefs  with  which  the  commiflioners  fometimes  proceed, 
and  the  exorbitant  charges  which  they  fometimes  make,  or 

» 

*  l(,  from  the  number  of  applications,  the  judge  of  aflize  (hould  find 
the  nomination  of  commiflloners  too  great  a  load>  in  addition  to  the 
ufual  bufinefs  of  the  court,  th?.t  privilege  might  alio  be  given  to  the 
quarter  feflionSy  if  the  parties  chofe  to  apply  there  f  or  the  quar- 
ter feflioni  might  have  the  nomination  in  the  firft  inftancc«  with 
the  power  of  appealing  to  the  judge  of  aflize^  in  caft  there  wa$  any  idea 
[«f  partiality  in  the  nomination. 

' expenccs 
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expences  irfuch  diejr  occafioitf  that  provifion  be  made  in 
die  bill  for  dK  parpcrfe  of  preventing  ludi  proceedings,  or 
of  fiirnilbiag  die  pordet  injured  witb  die  means  of  redrds. 

Such  is  die  plan  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  recom- 
'  mend  to  the  attenrion  *  of  die  Bonrd  j  in  the  fbrmati(Ht  of 
yrtich  dwy  have  liad  two  great  d)j«£h  In  view,  namely, 

I.  That  all  tbi  fnceejiiigs  etntulitd  with  tht  ^vj/ka, 
fitall  tait  flact  ntar  it  tbt  fpit  tahtrt  iht  etmmtn  lies  :  a/iJ, ' 
i^yt  '^*  *^'  f'fi  >/  pnetedings  Jball  bt  attcndtd  with  at 
little  trtuhltt  utitrrtaintyy  and  txpencit  o'  psJJ^It, 

Your  Committee  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  plan 
can  be  fonncd  at  oiicCf  on  fti  v:tft  and  comprchcnfive  a  Tub* 
je^  that  may  not  be  liable  to  feme  obje&ionit ;  but  as  the  cul* 
tivation  and  improvement  of  To  great  a  portion  of  the  teiti- 
tory  of  the  public  it  at  ftake,  diey  truft  that  the  meafures 
above  propoied,  with  fuch  alterarions  and  improvements  as 
may  render  them  as  litdc  exceptionable  as  polEblc,  will  be 
adopted,  dtat  the  divilion  of  commons  may  no  longer  be  at* 
tended  with  any  important  diiSculty.  Any  inconvctUencies 
attending  the  mealurcs  fuggeiled,  as  they  arc  difcovcred  itt 
pra&icc,  may  be  amended  by  fiiture  reguUdon.  It  feems  im- 
poffible,  however,  that  the  law  can  be  put  on  a  worfe  fbodng 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  by  which  cvei'y  poiGble  obftru^tion  and 
difcouragement  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  improving  our 
waftcs;  asifit  were  amaxim  offound  p61iey,^andfit  to  be 
adopted  by  a  vrife  legiflature,  to'malce  Uiofe  be  ful^eded  to 
as  many  charges  and  diflicuKicsas  poiCblc,  who  prcfiimed  to 
increaTe  the  induAry,  the  produce,  or  the  cultivation  c^tbeii: 
country.  ■        '       ■ 
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0;/  /Z^j  Law  anJ  Practice  of  North  Britain,  /;; 
regard  to  the  Divifion  of  Commons,  and  the  alte- 
rations  which  might  be  made  therein. 

\y  any  pcrfon  entertain.;  an  idea,  that  a  general  inclofin^ 
bill  is  an  impraflicable  meafurc,  his  doubts  will  probably  be 
removed,  when  he  is  informed,  that  fuch  an  adl  was  piiflld 
about  a  century  ago  in  Scotland,  and  has  been  tbund 
to  anfwer  the  purpofc  thereby  intended.  As  that  act  is  dif- 
tingui(hcd  by  its  fimplicity  and  concifenefs,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  REPORTt 

"  A£l  concerning  the  dividing  of  Commonties,  paflcd  in 
**  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1 7th  July  1695. 

"  Our  fovereisn  lord,  with  advice  and  confent  of  the 
"  eftatcs  of  parliament,  for  preventing  the  difcords  that 
«  arifc  about  commonties,  and  for  the  more  eafic  and  ex- 
**  pedit  deciding  thereof,  in  time  coming,  ftatutcs  and  or- 
*^  dains.  That  all  commfpnfies,  excepting  the  commonties 
**  belonging  to  the  king  and  royal  burrows  in  burgage,  may 
<^  be  divided  at  the  inftance  of  any  having  intereft,  by  fum« 
^^  mons  raifed  againft  all  perfons  concerned  before  the  lords 
^  of  feflion,  who  are  hereby  impowered  to  difcufs  the  rele- 
^^  vancy  ;  and  to  determine  upon  the  rights  and  intercfts  of 
^^  all  parties  concerned,  and  to  value  and  divide  the  fame, 
^  according  to  the  value  of  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the 
^  feveral  parties  concerned  \  and  to  grant  commiffions  to 
^  (herifFs,  ftewarts,  baillies  of  regalitie  and  their  deputies,  or 
^  juftices  of  peace,  or  others,  for  perambulating  and  taking 
^  all  other  neccflfary  probation,  which  commiffions  fball  by 
^  reported  to  the  iaid  lords,  and  the  £ud  procefles  ultimately 

<<  detennincd 
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^  determined  by  them  ;  aiid  where  mo/Tes  fliall  happen  to  be 
^'^  in  the  faid  commonties,  witli  power  to  the  faid  lords  to 
«  divide  the  faid  mofies  aniongft  the  feveral  parties  having 
^  intcreft  therein  in  manner  forefaid ;  or  in  cafe  it  be  in<^ 
(^  ftrucStcd  to  the  faid  lords^  that  the  faid  mofles  cannot  be 
"  conveniently  divided,  his  majefty,  with  confcnt  forefaid^ 
(<  flatutcs  and  declares,  that  the  (aid  moHes  (hall  remain 
"  common,  with  freer  ifli  nnd  entry  thereto,  whether  divided 
**  or  not ;  dcchiring  alfo,  that  the  intcreft  of  t^)c  hcrctors, 
«  having  right  in  the  faid  commonties,  (hall  be  cftimat  ac- 
**  cording  to  the  valuation  of  their  refpcflive  lands  or  pro- 
«  pcrtics,  and  which  divifions  arc  appointed  to  be  made  of 
«  that  part  of  the  commonty  that  is  next  adjacent  to  each 
«  hcretor*s  property.** 

From  this  aft  it  appears  how  fimplc  the  regulations  are, 
which  a  century  ago  were  thought  fufEcient  in  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  not  diftinguifhcd  for  the  fcarcity  of  its  waftes; 
and  under  the  provifions  of  that  aft  many  extenfivc  com- 
mons have  been  divided,  in  a  manner  that  has  given  faiis- 
faftion  to  the  parties  interefted  therein.  By  this  law,  it  is 
proper  to  obfcrve,  that  a  divifion  may  be  procured  at  the 
inftance  of  any  one  having  inUreJl  :  But  the  cxpencc  of  ob- 
taining that  divifion,  though  inftitutcd  at  the  fuit  of  one,  Is 
defrayed  by  the  whole  parties  concerrted>  in  proportion,  to 
their  refpeftive  (hares. 

However  excellent  this  law  is  juftly  accounted,  and  how- 
ever ufcful  it  has  proved,  yet  there  are  two  alterations  in 
it  which  might  render  it  (till  more  cfFcftual  than  at  prefent.— 
The  firft  is,  that  of  taking  away  the  exception  ingro(red  in 
the  ftatute,  by  which  no  common  can  be  divided  in  which 
either  the  crown  or  any  royal  borough  is  interefted.  For 
this  exception  no  good  reafon  can  be  afligned,  and  it  pro- 
bably originated  from  a  jealoufy  which  might  naturally  occur 
at  the  formation  of  a  new  fyftem,  but  which  the  experience 
of  almoft  a  century  ought  before  this  time  to  have  totally  re- 
moved.-—The  iecond  alteration  might  be  adopted  with  great 

advantage 
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advantage  from  the  pradlcc  of  England.  By  the  Scotch  aA^ 
the  court  of  feffion  is  empowered  to  grant  commifEons  to 
iheriffs,  juftices  of  peace,  or  others,  for  perambulating  and 
taking  sdl  other  neceflary  probation,  or,  in  other  words,  af- 
certaining  the  extent  of  the  common,  &c.  and  the  refult  of 
the  inveftigation  is  dtrefied  to  be  reported  to  the  court  of 
feflion,  to  be  finally  determined  on  by  them.  Queftions 
however  rcfpe<£ling  the  rights  of  parties,  &c.  are  heard  before 
the  court  of  fellioi)  alonc»  Where  the  common  is  of  great 
extent,  tills  is  attended  with  great  expcnce  and  much  delay. 
The  number  of  qucftions  which  may  arife  is  more  than  a 
court  of  law,  having  a  great  load  of  other  bufmefs  to  go 
through,  can  always  attend  to.  It  would  be  infin'tcly  bet* 
ter,  therefore,  were  the  court  of  feflion  to  nominste  com- 
mifEoners,  not  lefs  than  three  nor  more  than  five,  who  (hould 
be  intruded  with  the  fameextenfive  {towers  which  are  given 
to  the  commiilioners  in  England,  when  appointed  by  private 
adls  of  parliament.  I'hey  ought  not  only  to  have  the  power 
of  nominating  furveyors,  &c.  but  all  qucftions  arifing  in 
•courfe  of  the  proceeding  ought,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  be 
heard  before,  and  decided  by  them.  After  they  have  ^iven 
their  award,  it  may  then  be  brought  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  court  of  feflion  with  cfTedl,  and  all  parties  conceiving 
themfelves  injured  may  then  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining, and  of  having  their  cafe  fairly  confidered  by  the 
court.  Every  one  muft  fee  how  much  eafier  it  is  to  deter- 
mine any  litigated  point  after  it  has  been  once  decided  upon, 
than  if  it  had  never  received  any  former  judgment.  The 
parties  would  in  many  cafes  probably  acquiefce  in  the  decifion 
of  the  commif&oners,  and  at  any  rate  the  great  objeA  would 
be  attained,  of  having  the  bufinefs  efFc£tuaIly  donci  and  the 
common  fpeedily  divided,  every  delay  in  which  muft  be  at- 
tended with  confiderable  lefs  both  to  the  parties  interefted 
and  to  the  public* 

It  is  impoffible  on  this  occafioa  for  your  Committee 
not  to  remark,  the  benefit  which  may  often  be  obtained, 
by  comparing  the  laws  of  England  aod  Scatlandi  and  afcer- 

taininir 


tiining  the  advantages  of  which  they  art  teCpclUvely  pcf- 
fefled.  It  may  often  happen,  that  combining  the  prlndplet 
of  the  two  codes  maybe  as  ufcful  to  the  laws,  as  an  union  of 
the  two  legillatures  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  lhvng;di> 
die  &curityv  and  die  bappinefi  of  hoAk  kingdoma  j  and 
iriiere  diaimflances  iriil  admit  of  i^  diere  caonoc  be, a 
doub^  tfatt  it  would  be  dcfirable  to  eifaddilh  die  Ante  (yttem 
of  juriiprudencc,  or  at  leaft  of  agrkultwal  legiflitioQ  and 
police,  over  Uiewbole  ifland. 
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Conclusion. 


Oh  the  Advantages  to  be  derived^  both  by  Individuals 
and  the  Public,  fiom  the  Divifion  and  Improve- 
ment  of   the  Waftes    and    Commons   /;;  the 


Kingdom, 


\Vhoever  has  taken  the  trouble  of  pcrufing  the  preceding 
obfervations,  will  not  be  furprized  to  find,  that  in  the  Re- 
ports tranfmitted  to  the  Board  by  its  different  Purveyors,  the 
pafling  of  a  General  Inclofing  Bill  (hould  be  uniformly 
mentioned  as  the  firft  and  mofl  eflbntial  means  of  promot- 
ing the  general  improvement  of  the  country;  and  the  im- 
portance of  that  meafure  has  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  been  To 
diftindly  ftated  as  it  defcrves.  In  general,  thofe  who  make 
any  obfervations  on  the  improvement  of  land,  reckon 
alone  on  the  advantages  which  the  landlord  reaps  from 
an  increafcd  income ;  whereas,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  the  addition  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce 
of  the  country,  that  is  to  be  taken  into  confideration. 
It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this  important  diftinftion, 
that  people  are  fo  infcnfible  of  the  wonderful  profperity 
that  mud  be  the  certain  refult  of  domeftic  improve- 
ment i — ^looking  at  the  rental  merely,  which,  like  the  hide, 
is  of  little  value,  compared  to  the  carcafc  that  was  in- 
clofed  in  it.  Befides,  the  produce  is  not  the  only  circum- 
Ilance  to  be  confidered — that  produce,  by  the  art  of  the 
manufacturer,  may  be  made  infinitely  more  valuable  than  it 
originally  was.  For  inftance :  If  Great  Britain,  by  im- 
proving its  wool,  either  in  refpe£l  to  quantity  or  quality, 
could  add  a  million  to  the  rent  rolls  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
country,  that,  according  to  the  common  ideas  upon  the 
fubje£^  is  all  the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  the 
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improvement:  but  that  is  tar  from  being  die  cafe — the  iid- 
ditional  income  to  the  landlord  couIJ  oiily  arife  from  thrice 
the  additional  produce  to  the  farmer;  confcquently,  the  total 
value  of  the  wool  could  noi  be  cfiLnatcd  at  Icfs  than  thrcu 
milh'ons  :  and  as  the  mannfadlurcr  by  his  art  would  at  Icaft 
treble  the  valuer  of  the  raw  material,  the  nation  would  be  ul- 
timately benefited  in  tlie  amount  of  nl.)c  millions  per  an- 
num. It  is  thus  that  internal  improvements  are  fo  iniii)itcly 
fuperior,  in  point  of  folid  profit,  to  that  which  foreign  com- 
merce produces.  In  the  one  cafe,  lifts  of  numerous  vefTcIs 
loaded  with  foreign  commodities,  and  the  fplendid  accounts 
tranfmitted  from  the  CuAom  Houfe,  dazzle  and  perplex  the 
undcrdanding ;  whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  the  operation 
goes  on  flowly  but  furely.  The  nation  finds  itfelf  rich  and 
happy,  and  too  often  attributes  that  wealth  and  profpcrity  to 
foreign  commerce  and  diftant  poflcflions,  which  properly 
ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  internal  induftry  and 
exertion.  It  is  not  meant  by  thcfe  obfervations  to  go  the 
length  that  fome  might  contend  for  ;  namely,  to  give  any 
improper  check  to  foreign  commerce.  Extremes  in  all 
cafes  ought  to  be  avoided ;  but  it  furely  is  defirable  that  in« 
ternal  improvement  (hould  at  lead  be  confidered  as  anobje6l: 
fully  as  much  intitled  to  attention  as  diftant  fpeculations, 
and  when  they  come  into  competition,  evidently  to  be  pre* 
ferred. 

There  are  fome,  however,  who,  although  they  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  improvement  of  the  foil  is  the  bcft 
fource  of  national  wealth,  yet  have  formed  an  idea,  that  very 
little  of  the  extenfive  waftes  in  the  ifland  are  worth  the  cuU 
tivating,  who  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  fituated  is  hoftile  to  improvement;  and, 
were  it  better,  tliat  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil  are 
obftacles  not  to  be  furmounted. 

In  regard  to  the  climate  of  fuch  waftes,  it  is  evidently 
worfe  in  confequence  of  the  want  of  cultivation.— At  the 
fame  time,  from  the  infular  fituation  of  Great  JBritain,  the 
climate  is  infinitely  milder  and  better  than  in  any  part  of  the 
€ontiacAC  of  the  fame  latitude.    It  is  ftatcd  in  one  of  the 
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Rq>orts,  on  the  moft  rcfpcftable  authority  •^  that  very  fine 
barley  and  oats  ripen  in  due  fca(bn,  on  the  fummit  of  a  hill 
in  Forfarihire,  elevated  7C0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea; 
and  that  in  Invemesfhlre)  at  an  elevation  of  900  feet  above 
the  fame  level,  wheat  of  a  good  quality  has  been  grown.-« 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  grain,  and  other  articles  of  a 
finiilar  nature,  may  be  ralfcd  to  fuch  a  height  upon  the  fides 
and  fummits  of  all  the  hills  in  the  ifland ;  and^  in  regard  to 
gmfs,  it  is  well  known,  that  luxuriant  crops  of  hay  are  ob- 
tained at  the  Lead  Hills  in  Lanarkftiire,  elevated  1500  feet 
above  the  fea.  The  climate  of  this  country,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  improvement  cf  the 
greater  part  of  our  waftcs,  either  for  grain  or  grafs ;  as  to 
trecf;,  it  is  not  to  be  qucftioned,  that  the  larch  grows  in  Italy 
on  higher  mountains  than  any  we  ha\e  in  this  ifland  f  • 

In  regard  to  the  foil,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
wades,  having  never  received  any  advantage  from  the  labour 
of  man,  are  at  prefent  of  little  value,  yet  the  portion  is  not 
very  confiderable,  that  ought  to  be  accounted  totally  barren 
and  unprofitable,  or  incapable  of  yielding  fome  ufeful  and 
valuable  produtElion:  i-aad  of  the  whole,  or  one  million  of 
acres,  is  certainly  an  adequate  allowance* 

This  leads  your  Committee  Ihortly  to  ftatc  the  various 
purpofes  to  which  the  remainder  of  fuch  waftcs  may  be  ap« 
propriated. 

!•  The  higher  fituated  and  the  moft  fterile  parts,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  devoted  to  plantations.— 'There  is  fcarcely 
any  fpot,  however  rocky,  or  any  foil,  however  unproduftive, 
that  will  not  yield  valuable  timber— an  article  which  at  pre- 
fent we  are  under  the  mccflity  of  importing,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  from  foreign  countries.  At  firft  f.ght  it  may  feem 
furprifmg,  that  a  fpot  that  would  not  produce  a  fmgle  blade 
of  corn,  will  yet  fuppoit  the  ftately  pine,  or  the  fpreading 
oak*    But  trees  draw  their  nourifhment  from  fources  be« 

•  Sec  Preliminary  Obfcrvationi  to  the  Report  of  Forfarfhircj  by 
Ceorgf  Dempfter»  cfqi  p.  6. 

t  S«€  Wcftmorland  Report,  Preliminary  Obfervationi,  p.  9. 


jonddie  retch(/finallarTegM^de[»o(lii&ion!,Bj|(Ib]rdieir 
lesvel  are  alio  fuppofed  to  deriv*  additioful  fuftenance  from 
the  air  that  riunxtnds  them.  Bjr  i^antations  alio  even  bar* 
Ten  fyots  may  in  procefi  of  time  be  imdend  fertile.  Tho 
poordk  foilS}  if  covered  with  wood,  from  die  leavea  vduch 
M,  and  the  flieltcr  tbejr  receive,  improve  everf  year  in  fer- 
tility, and  n^iea  the  trees  are  ready  fiw  the  aj^e,  become,  ia 
procds  of  time,  fit  for  tniltivation. 

a.  Many  of  die  higher  waftet  in  die  ifland  might  eafiljr 
be  rendered  perfeAlydry,  and  foon  converted  into  excellent 
upland  paflure.  There  that  valuable  article,  fine  cloathing 
wod>  might  be  grown  in  perfedion.  The  loftier  the  fitu- 
ation,  and  die  fhorter  die  herbage,  die  more  valuable  it 
would  bet  and  die  price  which  die  anicle  bears,  jnned  to 
die  profit  of  the  carcale  on  which  it  grew,  would  amply 
compen&te  for  alt  the  expence  of  the  improvement. 

3.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  wailea  of  thia  coun- 
cry  than  is  commonly  imagined  might  be  employed  in  dl* 
lage.— The  furface  may  appear  barren  and  unprodufiive, 
but  flratums  may  be  found  below,  which,  if  incwporated 
with  the  foil  above,  may  render  it  fufficiendy  fertile.  Tliis 
is  a  pra&'ce  in  hufb&ndry,  v^icfa  has  not  yet  been  carried, 
in  any  degree  to  die  extent  of  u^ch  it  is  capable.  It  is 
an  art  pretty  much  in  its  infancy,  which  when  brought  to 
perfeiSlion  muft  be  productive  of  the  moft  important  confe- 
quences.  As  fuch,  it  will  naturally  call  for  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  afcertain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  can  bcfl  be  condu&d*. 

4.  A  confidcrable  proportion  of  the  waftcs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, confifts  of  land  of  a  wet  and  boggy  nature,  which  it 
has  been  yet  fuppofed  was  the  mod  difEcuIt  to  improve  and 
cultivate.  Fortunately,  however,  difcoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  draining  fuch  bogs,  by  Mr.  Jofeph  £l- 
kington,  a  farmer  of  the  county  of  Warvrick,  as  renders  the 

*  Mr.  KWan,  in  bii  TreatUe  on  Manuret,  to  be  found  in  the  Trifk 
Pbilofbphical  TranlaCtioii**  vel.  v.  hai  thr«wo  much  light  on  ibii  inv 
poitant  ful^cA. 
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improvement  of  Tw'ampy  lar.d  a  matter  of  much  Icfs  dJfli- 
culty  or  expcncc  than  formerly.  Your  Committee  unJcr- 
ftaiid,  with  much  plcifurc,  that  Mr.  Elkington  has  com- 
municated his  fyftem  of  draining  to  thofc  members  u{  the 
Board  who  were  appointed  to  meet  with  him  upon  tlic 
■fubjcc^, — that  he  has  undertaken  to  teach  fich  pcrfons  as 
may  bj  appointed  by  the  Board  for  that  pu'pofc ;  and  that 
there  is  rcafon  to  imagine  that  the  practice  of  his  ufjful  art 
will  be  extended,  in  the  courfc  of  the  cnfuing  fummer, 
from  one  end  of  the  ifland  to  the  other.— Bogs  drained 
on  Mr.  Elkington's  principles  foon  become  of  very  great 
value  as  meadows,  and  in  many  cafes  may  be  converted 
into  arable  land. 

Laftly,  at  leafb  a  million  of  acres  of  the  waftc  lands  in 
the  kingdom  may  certainly  be  brought  to  an  aftoniHiin^r 
height  of  produce  by  irrigation, — This  great  means  of  im- 
provement, though  long  cftablifhed  in  fome  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  in  others  his  been  unaccountably  neglcftcd. 
But  when  once  that  art  is  extended  as  it  defcrvcs,  the  ad« 
vantages  thence  to  be  derived  cannot  eafdy  be  calculated,-— 
for  by  it  Jand  is  not  only  rendered  perpetually  fertile  with« 
cut  manure,  but  the  luxuriant  crops  which  it  raifes  produces 
manure  for  enriching  other  fields ;  and  the  manure  obtained 
from  that  produce  is  another  fource  of  national  wealth,  that 
cou!d  not  otherwife  have  been  looked  for* 

Thus  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  waftes  of 
this  kingdom,  if  planted— or  appropriated  for  pafturc  lands 
^-or  cultivated  for  the  produdlion  of  grain— or  converted 
into  meadow— or  improved  by  means  of  irrigation,  muft 
jieceflarily  be  the  fource  of  infinite  wealth  and  benefit  to 
this  country. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  there  is  a  pofli- 
bility  of  improving  our  waftes,  the  means  for  that  purpofc 
are  more  abundantly  in  our  power  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  country  in  the  univerfe.  Without  entering  much  at 
length  into  fo  wide  a  field,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  remark, 
that  there  is  none  with  fuch  a  capital  capable  of  being  de. 
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Toted  tofo  ufcful  and  profitable  an  object;— none  where  fiidi- 
a  Ipirit  of  exertion  exids,  were  all  obftac'cs  to  the  improve* 
mem  of  our  waflet  removed ;— none  where  there  !>  fuch  a 
wazb  of  knowledge  on  agricultural  fubjedss— none  where 
fuch  abundance  of  manures  are  tt>  be  found,  particularly 
thofi:  of  a  mineral  nature^  without  the  aid  of  which  tt  would 
be  impolEble  to  bring  great  quantities  of  wafte  kndi 
npidljr  into  cultivation  y-aoi  laflly,  none,  where  by  meant 
of  a  ieriei  of  excellent  roads,  and  canals  ever/  where- 
npidly  extending,  fuch  manures  can  be  fo  eafily  and 
cheaply  ccnvejred  to  the  lands  they  are  deftincd  to.fertillz&-  ' 
Theie  arc  advantages  for  improving  waftcs,  which  no  otbec 
country  enjoys  in  equal  pcrfedion,  and  which  would  foon  be 
the  means  (^cultivation  of  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  ' 
of  our  at  prefcnt  ufeleft  territory,  were  full  <cope  given  to- 
the  induftry.  and  exenions  of  the  people. — Nor  ought  dw 
wealth  to  be  derived  Irom  the  improvement  of  our  wafles 
to  be  aliHie  taken  into  conGderation.  The  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, and  above  all,  of  that  delcription  of  perfons  who 
are  juftly  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  valuable  ful^e^ 
that  any  government  can  boaft  of,  merits  to  be  particidarly- 
mendoned.  Hts  mind  muft  indeed  be  callous,  who  feel» 
himlelf  uninterefted  in  meafures,  by  which  not  only  the 
barren  wafle  is  made  to  fmile,  but  the  objed^  of  which  is,  to 
fill  the  dcfiirt  with  a  hardy,  laborious  and  refpe£table  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  real  ftrengtli  of  a  country ;  becaufe  the 
fruitful  nurfery,.  not  only  of  our  hu/bandmen,.but  alfo  of  the 
fleets,,  the  armies,  and  the  artifts  of  the  nation.  The  addi- 
tional number  of  inhabitants,  who  might  thus  receive  oc- 
cupation and  fubliftence,  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained  ;  but 
if  the  prefcnt  population  of  Great  Briuin  amounts  to  abou^ 
ten  millions,  thefe  waftes  and  commons,  properly  improved,' 
might  be  the  means  of  adding,  at  leaft,  from  two  to  three 
millions  ;-»a  number,  it  may  be  proper  to  oblerve,  equal  tO' 
that  pofTclTed  by  the  United  States  oif  America,  when  ihe^ 
&rft  ere£bd  the  llandard  of  independence  againft  die  mo- 
ther country.    The  evils  were  then,  felt  from  the  creation' 
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of  liich  an  extent  of  population  at  a  diflance:  from  Turh 
an  incrcafe  of  people  at  home,  inftead  of  fimllar  confe- 
f]uciicc5  being  to  be  apprehended,  additional  ftrcngth  and 
profperity  of  every  dcfcription  may  be  looked  for  with  ccr. 
cainty. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  fubjc^ 
Oi-'^ht  alio  to  be  confidcred. — The  improvement  of  wallcs 
not  only  adds  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  ftate,  but 
alfo  renders  it  more  defcnfible.  An  indofed  country  is, 
perhaps,  the  ilrongcft  of  any.  Every  hedge  and  ditch  be- 
comes a  rampart,  through  which  an  enemy  cannot  cafily 
penetrate,  and  which  there  is  little  difficulty  in  defending. 
Were  tliis  Icingdum  completely  inclofed,  and  no  opportu- 
nity aifordcd  of  fighting  any  pitched  battle  fthe  only  thing 
to  be  dreaded  in  the  event  of  an  invalion]  we  fliould  have 
little  reafon  to  apprehend  the  landing  of  any  body  of  mcn> 
however  numerous,  or  however  well  difciplincd.  Thsy 
might  do  fome  mifchicf  on  the  coaA,  but  could  never  pene- 
trate  into  the  interior  of  an  indofed  ccuniry.  Indeed  the 
beft  defence  the  capital  can  have,  is  not  to  fuffcr  a  fpot  of 
unindofed  ground  lo  remain  between  it  and  the  coafis  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  (or,  leaving  the  wafles  of  Kent  and 
SufTcx  in  their  p  .lent  open  Oate,  certainly  gives  an  invad- 
ing  enemy  an  advantage,  of  which  it  would  be  politic  to 
deprive  them. 

Before  concluding  this  Report,  your  Committee  think  it 
neceflhry  totake.^ot^cc  of  one  important  circumftiince.  For 
fbme  years  paft,  this  kingdom  ha.-;  been  under  uic  necelTity 
of  importing  grain  hom  ether  countries ;  and  the  importation 
feeming  to  increale,  rather  thad  othcrwifc,  it  was  ferioufly 
apprehended  that  the  sgricilture  of  this  ifland  could  not 
fiirnilh  grain  fuffident  for  the  u(e  of  its  inhabitants.— 
Many  reafoos  may  be  aHigned  for  the  fcarcity  of  grain, 
among  which  the  moft  obvious  a:^,  the  iLcrcafed  population, 
confuroptton,  and  luxury  of  the  people,  and  the  grcat/*r  at- 
tention diat  of  late  has  been  pai>l  to  the  improvement  of 
ftockj  la  confequence  of  wbicb  coAfidcrablc  tra£b  of  arable 
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ion  J  have  b«n  converted  into  i;.iflure.  This,  inftcad  of 
bcUv  a  public  luC,  was  unJoubtcdly  a  uitionol  bcnefiL 
Laul  ihu:  tor  iigcs  h:..i  been  kept  in  lilUgc,  and  produced 
but  Jc-niy  crops  of  grain,  required  rcit,  aiul  was  uCciuWy  ap» 
proprUied  for  psfturc^-Biit  to  complete  Ac  policjr  oftUs 
(ySxaif  at  the  fanM:  time  dw  arable  land  was  coBvmed  into 
lafturCi  pafture  luid  ought  to  bwc  been  rendered  arable^ 
;iDd  every  acre  of  wafle  hud  fit  for  that  purpoTe,  tbat  bid 
t'cmainal  untilled»  pcihaps  £nce  the  Oreuioo^  would  have 
foon  rqKtid  the  laboun  t/tfae  faufbandmaa.bj  wfcgm  it  was 
brought  into  culture. 

Nor  is  die  quandtjr  of  bndi  the  cukirattoa  of  «4)tch 
would  prcveut  the  occefiltjr  of  imforting^  fereiga  grainy  C» 
coiiTtdn-able  as  is  cmtutumiy  imagitud^  The  importatioa 
from  foreign  countricH  for  eighteen  years  ending  5th  Ja- 
nuary 1 7891  amounted  only  to  767,841  quarters  of  wheats 
and  5,097,166  quarters  of  oat;,  rye,  beans,  &c.  which  is  ac 
the  rate  of  4%>657  quaiters  of  wheat,  and  283^,175  quarters 
of  oats,  &c.  per  annum.— The  extent  of  ground  which  it 
would  require,  to  r»le  diat  quantity  of  grun,  caxuiot  be 
calcubted  at  more  dtan  100,000  acret*.  Let  us  then  onlj 
convert  that  quantity  of  land  fron  pafture  uMo-tUli^e,  or 
indeed  devote  only  ^ i«tb  port  of  out  wafte  laodft  6x  duit 
purpofe,  and  the  buluiels  is  effefied. 

When  it  is  coniidercd  the  high  prices  which  grain  and 
other  articles  of  provitlon  bear  at  prcfent,  whicb  kavebeea 


•  The  groond.  BKQJKry  gd  jvoduco  this  vunbi*  o£  gnk  Bty  duis 
bs  calculated  I 

4v.6j7of  wheU,at  Ike  ratiDF  tqttamrcper  Acrtt. 

acFti  would  [cq^uin  •  >  >4*h9 

*'3>*7S  <>'  ostt,  rye,  beaDt»uid  pcalc,  kL4.^ur> 

ttrt  per  acre,  wouU  nquire       -        -  70,791 

Total  acres   •    Sj,ai» 
It  caay  be  (aid,  that  no  allowance  i«  made  fvC  feed  or  fallow.    Ad*^ 
mitting  that  1 5,doo  acrei  more  may  be  ntpiiitd  oa  that  account,  the 
^ole  ouuut  be  Oaud  M  smw  uut  aoo,ao9  acrw. 

G  father 
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rathfr  incrcafing  than  othcrwifcfor  fome  years  paft,  an  J  the 
£ital  confequences  which  might  arife,  were  thcfc  articles  to 
become  fcarccr  or  more  expenfivc,  it  furcly  cannot  require 
any  additional  arguments  to  prove  the  ncccflity  of  not  Icfm^ 
€in  Injiant^  in  talcing  fuch  mcafurcs  as  may  be  tliuught  molt 
advifeable  for  the  purpolc  of  acquiring  from  extenfivc  trafls, 
fituatcd  in  the  very  bofom  of  our  country,  the  certain 
means  of  national  fubfiftence  and  profperity. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  fubmit  the 
ibllovving  refolutions  to  the  conllderation  of  the  Board : 

I.  That  it  appears,  that  a  very  confidcrable  pro- 
fortion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom 
remains  in  a  wafte  and  unpro^u£trve  ftate,  though 
Capable  cf  being  converted  to  nuny  ufeful  pur- 
pofcs,  by  which  the  population  and  profpcrity  oC 
the  kingdom  might  be  greatly  augmented. 

%.  That  it  alfo  appears,  that  the  i«iprovement  of  fuch 
lands  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  the  pafling  of 
/uch  laws  as  might  render  the  diviHon  of  Wallcs, 
where  they  arc  in  common,  lefs  troublefomc  ax^* 

» 

expenfive* 

J.  That  It  appears  expedient,  that  a  motion  be  made 
in  parliament,  on  the  fubjed  of  Waste  Land« 
.  AND  CoMMOKs  :  And  that  the  Board  do  lay  before 
any  Committee  that  nuy  be  appointed  to  take  that 
fubje^  into  confideration,  all  the  information  that  it 
has  been  able  to  accumulate}  in  regard  to  Wastc 
Lands  and  Commons. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  OF  REFERENCES  HEREIN, 

AND  EXPLANATION. 


RBFIRENCES*  BXPLAVATIOK. 

F.  N.  B.  125.  B.  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium»  p.  ia5.  B. 

F.  N.  B.  S.  P.  or  S.  C.  Do.  Similar  Point,  or  Similar  Case. 

18  E.  3d,  Statute  18^  Edward  the  3d. 

Br.  Admeasurement,  PI.  3.     Brownlow  Brevia  Judicial,  kc*  &e. 

2d.  Institu.  370.  S,  P.  2  Coke*s  Institutes,  page  370.  Similar  Point* 

2  2d  Assize,  65.  Book  of  Assize,  page  65. 

Toth.  1 1 8,  Sec.  Tothill,  page  1 1 8,  Sec.  Sec, 

4  Le.  41.  PL  112.  4th  Ley,  page  41.  Placita  1 12. 

Roll.  Rep.  363.  RoUe's  Reports,  page  363. 

Ld.  Raym.  Rep.  407.  Lord  Raymond's  Reports,  page  407. 

Fin.  R.  154.  Finch *s  Reports,  page  154. 

2  Vern.  103.  2d  Version's  Reports,  page  103. 
Jo.  306.  PI.  18.  Jones,  page  306.  Placita  1 8. 
Cro.  C.440.  PI.  10.  Croke  Cha.  page  440.  Placita  10. 

3  Salk.  167.  3d  Salkeld,  page  167. 

S.  P.  Sklnn.  94.  Similar  Point,  Skinner,  page  94. 

Hil.  35th  Car.  2,  B.  R.  Hilary  Term,  35th  Car.  ad.  King's  Bench. 

10  Mod.  157.  S.  C.  10  Modem  Cases,  page  157.  Similar  Point. 

Sty.  417.  Trin.  1654.  Style's  Report,  page  417.  Trinity  Term,  1654* 

Sid.  107.  PI.  19.  Siderfin.  page  107.  Placita  19. 

Keb.  479.  PI.  7.  Keble's  Reports,  page  479.  Placita  7. 

Lev.  108.  Levinz*s  Reports,  page  108. 

Lutw.  157,  Lutwych's  ReporU,  page  157. 

Show.  106.  Shower's  ReporU,  page  106. 
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TO 


SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  BART- 


PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE- 


Sir, 

1  H  c  ^oard  of  Agriculture  having  resolved,  "  That  a  committee  be  ap* 
''  pointed  to  take  the  present  state  of  the  waste  lands  and  common  fields  of 
«'  this  kingdom,  and  the  probable  means  of  their  improvement^  under  their 
<«  consideration,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Board  :*' 

I  beg  leave,  in  consequence  of  the  conversations  had  hereon,  to  submit  to 
you  the  following  Memoir,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  useful  in  the  investigation 
of  this  point. 

To  bring  into  a  narrow  view  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  shew  the 
great  improvements  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  a  system  for  exten- 
sive indosurcs  of  commonable  lands,  commons,  and  waste  grounds,  I  submit 
to  your  consideration,  that  from  the  returns  received  by  the  Board,  of  the 
surveys  made  of  each  county  in  Britain,  a  statement  be  drawn  up  of  the  quan- 
tities of  commonable  lands,  commons,  and  waste  ground,  in  each  respective 
county,  and  ofthe  total  quantity  of  each  respective  class  of  these  lands  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  and  that  such  statement  should  be  annexed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Report  to  be  mad:  by  the  conunittce  on  this  subject. 

After  a  perusal  of  such  paper,  I  apprehend  it  will  appear  unnecessary  to 
remark  the  very  great  advantages  which  must  arise'to  the  public  from  a  system 
to  be  formed  for  extensive  and  general  indosures  and  improvements  of  com- 
monable lands,  commons,  and  waste  grounds,  by  converting  such  lands  into 
pasture,  meadow,  or  arable  land  ;  and  by  having  the  wastes  not  fit  for  such 
cultivation,  planted  for  the  growth  of  timber^    The  very  great  difficulties  and 
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expence  which  at  present  attend  inclosures^  arc  known  and  felt  by  almost  every 

The  mode  therefore  to  promote  and  effect,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  and 
at  an  easy  expence,  such  inclosures,  appears  to  be  highly  worthy  of  attention ; 
and  as  useful  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  submit  to  the  considcra« 
tion  of  the  Board, 

First :  A  state  of  the  Common  Law,  as  it  has  been,  and  now  stands  re- 
specting the'  partition  and  division  of  commonable  property ;  and 

Secondly :  A  state  of  such  Statutes  as  have  passed  in  aid  of  the  Commor^ 
Law  for  partition,  division,  and  inclosing  of  commonable  lands,  commons,  and 
waste  grounds  ;  and  such  as  have  passed  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 

On  examining  the  fir^t  question,  it  appears  that  writs  of  partition  and  ad- 
measurement for  division  of  property  have  existed  at  common  law  from  time 
of  earliest  memory  and  record;  and  the  legislature  seen\s  to  have  been  so 
much  aware  of  the  advantages  which  result  to  the  public  from  the  enjoyment 
of  property  in  severalty»  that  there  have  been  cases  where  such  proceedings 
have  been  had,  and  inclosures  made  and  supported  in  a  manner  most  favour* 
able  to  promote  such  partitions,  divisions,  and  inclosures ;  as  will  appear  upon 
a  perusal  of  the  several  following  extracts. 

The  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture  lieth  betwixt  commoners  who  have 
common  appendant  to  their  freeholds,  if  one  of  them  surcharge  the  common 
by  putting  in  more  cattle  in  the  common  than  he  ought  to  have  common  for 
there,  ihen  that  commoner  shall  have  this  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture* 
}  He  who  hath  common  appurtenant  ccitain,  or  common  by  grant  certain* 
shall  be  admeasured ;  and  a  tenant  shall  have  an  admeasurement  against  him  ; 
but  he  who  hath  a  common  appurtenant  without  number,  or  common  in  gross 
without  number,  shall  not  be  stinted,  nor  a  writ  of  admeasurement  be  against 
him. 

By  the  writ  of  admeasurement,*  all  the  commoners  shall  be  admeasured  as 
well  as  those  who  are  parties  to  the  writ. 

But  yet  if  any  of  those  who  are  commoners f,  which  were  not  parties  to  the 
writs  of  admeasurement,  &c.  do  surcharge  the  common  after  admeasurement* 

•  F.N.  B.  i»6,  127.  (l)  S.  P.  As  well  those  who  have  not  surcharged  the 
common,  as  he  who  hath  surcharged  it;  and  he  who  bringeth  the  action  shu  also 
tc  admeasured.  F.  N.  B.  125.  (B) 

t  F.  N.  B.  126,127.  (1)  But  note,  the  judgment  on  the  admeasurement  is 
only  Co  eitcnd  between  the  parties ;  for  if  any  other  be  aggrieved^  he  ought  to 
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they  shall  not  forfeit  their  cattle^  nor  the  value  of  them  that  were  in  the  pas- 
ture  above  the  due  number ;  because  they  were  not  parties  to  the  first  writ ; 
nor  the  party  shall  not  recover  damages  against  them  for  this  stxrcharge  in 
this  writ ;  for  the  writ  of  secunda  supcroneratione  lies  not«  but  only  against 
him,  against  whom*  the  first  writ  was  sued  forth. 

Note,  by  all  the  justices,*  that  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture  docs  not 
lie  against  him  who  has  common  appendant,  nor  against  him  who  has  com- 
mon by  specialty  for  beasts  without  nnmber,  but  against  him  who  has  com* 
nion  appurtenant,  and  upon  specialty  to  a  certain  number  of  beasts ;  but  then 
the  other  ought  to  plead  it,  and  shew  that  he  has  it  by  specialty  for  so  many 
beasts,  and  has  put  beyond  the  number  of  so  many  beasts. 

In  assize,  by  some,  where  sufficient  common  at  the  time  of  approvement  is    ^f*  ^ 
left  to  the  commoner,  it  suffices,  though  it  be  not  sufficient  after.  *'* 

In  assize  between  lord  and  tenant,  the  lord  had  common  in  the  soil  of  the    Br.  i 
tenant,  which  is  held  of  him  of  his  manor  of  D.  of  which  the  land  in  which    *••  *^ 
the  lord  claimed  common  is  held,  and  yet,  per  cur*  the  tenant  may  approve 
his  own  soil ;  for  tliough  the  statute  does  not  speak,  but  that  the  lord  may 
approve  against  his  tenant  and  against  his  neighbour,  yet  the  lord  in  this 

•  •    • 

case  is  not  but  as  a  neighbour  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and  the  tenant  as 
owner  of  the  soil  may  approve,  per  cur.  by  which  assize  was  awarded  to  in- 
quire  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  common  ;  for  the  owner  may  well  approve,  * 

Assize  of  common  of  pasture  ;  the  defendant  said,  that  he  had  approved  Br. 
of  the  waste,  saving  to  others  sufficient  common,  and  free  comirrg  in  and  go*  **'^* 
ing  out,  Sec.  The  plaintiff  said  that  he  had  not  sufficient  common  ;  Prist, 
&c.  and  the  assize  said  that  he*  had  not  sufficient  common,  by  which  it  was 
awardw'd,  that  he  recover  his  common,  and  it  was  held  that  the  jury,  by  their 
discretion,  shall  ordain  sufficient  coT^mon  to  the  plaintiff,  so  that  the  tenant 
may  approve  of  the  rest ;  for  so  are  the  words  in  the  statute  of  Mcrton,  qu^'xi 
nora  ;  by  which  the  parties  agreed  ;  quod  nota. 

Assize  of  common  ;  J.  said  that  W.  is  lord,  and  approved,  &c.  and  left  to    Br.  / 
the  plaintiff  and  other  tenants  sufficient  common,  and  the  assize  was  charged    '35-  'i 

bring  a  new  admeasurement.  F.  N.  B.  126,  127.  (I)  in  the  new  notes  tliere  (a) 
18th  K.  3.  [30]  I3r.  Admeasurement,  PI.  3.  cites  6  H.  6.  2  In:»t.  370.  S.  P.  ac- 

Coniir.p:ly. 

•  Br.  Adir.casurcmrnt,  PI.  5.  22  Assize  65.  Fitzh.  Admeasurement  PI.  cites 
S.  C.  F.  N.  B.  125.  (C)  in  the  new  notes  there  (a)  cites  22  Ass.  s^.  S.  P.  (but 
MTins  mis-printed,  and  that  it  should  be  (6$)  as  in  Br.). 


surablc»  therefore  not  improvable;  for  the  common  being  without  number* 
:ht  sufficiency  cannot  be  proved.  Dyer  and  Manhood  J.  hcld»  that  although 
it  be  without  number,  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  ccrtainry,  b.*ing  by  prescrip- 
tion; as  the  number  of  the  cattle,  which  the  best  and  most  •.ubstantial  tenant 
of  the  said  tenement,  at  any  time  within  tht  time  of  memory,  had  kept  upon 
the  said  waste,  and  then  the  plaintiff,  the  lord,  might  improve  leaving  suffi- 
dent  according  to  such  rate. 

If  two  lords  of  two  manors*  have  two  wastes  adjoining,  without  inclosiire  or 
separation,  but  the  bounds  of  eich  are  well  known  by  certain  marks,  die  one 
may  inclose  against  the  other,  though  the  tenants  of  each  manor  have  reci- 
procally commoned  there  by  reason  of  vicinage* 

Lands  that  had  been  inclosed  f  for  30  years,  by  consent  of  most  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, were  therefore  ordered  to  continue  inclosed. 

The  court  compelled  certain  men|  that  would  not  agree  to  inclosures,  to 
yield  untothe  same,  and  binds  a  college  that  would  not  consent,  having  lands 
within  the  said  manor  so  inclosed. 

Inclosures  of  waste  and  common  decreed,  being  for  common  good.  ^ 

Where  men  iiave  common  in  gross ||  for  a  certain  number  of  beasts,  the  lord 
may  approve  leaving  sufficient  for  them  [but  RoUe  says,  quxre  this  for  the 
Statute,  W.  2.  cap.  50.  (46)  seems  to  be  e  contra.]  Commons  sans  number 
is  usually  put  in  cases,  but  Coke  says,  he  never  knew  such  common  granted* 
itrd  therefore,  when  it  comes  in  question,  he  said  he  will  deliver  his  opinion 
thereof;  but  says,  that  notwithstanding  such  grant,  the  lord  may  common 
with  him,  and  also  the  grantee  ought  to  use  the  common  with  a  reasonable 
number,  per  Coke,  Ch.  J.  and  the  lord  chancellor  agreed  particularly  to  all 
«aid  by  Coke— but  RoUe  remarks  here,  that  F.  N.  B.  says  the  writ  of  admea- 
surement lies  not  of  common  sans  number. 

•  4.Rep.  3S.  b.  Mich.  i6,  27  Eliz.  cited  by  the  Reporter,  as  lately  adjudged  in 
B.  R.  in  case  of  Smith  v.  How. 

t  Toih.  174.  4  Jac.  PigKOt  v.  Kniveton.  A  common  that  hath  been  inclosed 
for  30  years,  shall  not  afterwards  be  flung o|>en.  Vern.ja,  PI.  29.  Hill.  1681,  Sil- 
v^ay  v.  Compton. 

J  S.  P.  Toth.  174.  P.  10  Jac.  Magdalen  Coll.  in  Oxon  v.  Hyde.  Toth.  175. 
I  Car.  S.  P.  BjTkley  v.  Evct.  Toth.  174.  Mich.  17  Jac.  Cartwnght  r.  Drop. 

^Tofh.  175.  lajac.  Frcakv.  Lovedcn. 

B  Rolle  Rep.  365,  PI.  iS.  Pasch.  14  Jac.  in  the  Star  Cliamber,  in  case  Proctor  v. 
Mallorie. 

>\'hcre  they  havcccmroon  in  gross  smis  numbery  the  lord  cannot  approve  against 
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Parlies  that  have  interest  in  the  common,*  and  r%ot  privy  to  the  agreement 
to  inclose,  sliall  not  be  bound ;  but  decreed  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  wilful  persons  to  oppose  a  public  good. 

A  former  decree  and  an  award  by  which  the  commons  and  Inclosures  be-    Fin.  R.  154 
twccn  ihc  lord  and  his  tenants,  and  lands  in  the  bill  mentioned,  were  bound    dows^.Pai 
and  ascertained,  till  the  defendant,  who  had  now  purchased  the  manor,  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  It,  was  confirmed  accordingly. 

A  decree  made  for  nn  indosurc  twenty  years  since,  to  which  the  defendant    Vem.  456. 
the  lady  Widri;^gton's  husbiind,  had  agreed  in  his. life  time,  and  she  having    Widringtoi 
an  estate  of  about  £  25  per  anju  within  the  manor,  would  now  disturb  thcin«   C.  a  Vcau 
closure  ;  and  though  in  strictness  her  husband^s  consent  could  not  bind  her       *  *^  * 
interest,  yet  it  beinj?  proved  in  the  cause,  that  her  estate  was  much  improved 
by  the  indosure,  and  that  slie  designed  only  to  make  an  unrcaK)nable  advaa« 
tage  to  hers'.lf,  the  court  decreed  the  inclosure  should  stand. 

Agreement  betw^^en  lord  and  tenants  to  stint  a  common,f  is  more  to  be  fa* 
voured  than  to  inclose ;  and  one  or  two  humoursome  people  standing  out, 
and  not  agreeing,  will  not  hinder  the  court's  decreeing  it ;  and  decreed  ac« 
cordingly. 

Lord  of  a  minor  inclosed  part  of  a  common, J  and  there  being  young  wood 

and  timber  growing  thereon,  the  plaintiff  insisted,  it  wa$  an  improvement 

'  within  the  kt.Uut  ■  of  Merton.  W.  2.  46.     The  court  thought  fit  to  continue 

tlte  injunction,  and  directed  a  trial  to  he  had  at  the  next  assizes,  whether  suf- 

ticle:it  common  was  ieit  for  the  tenants. 

ihcm,  per  Powcl,  J.  1^.  Raym.  Rep.  407.  Mich.  10.  W.  3.  It  is  to  be  observed 
thi.t  neither  this  statute,  nor  the  statute  of  Morton  extends  to  any  common,  but  to 
uv.uuiou  appfiular.t  or  appurtenant  to  his  tenement,  and  not  to  a  common  in  gross 
to  a  certain  nuu.bcr,  2  in>t.  475. 

•  Chun,  Cases  48.  16  Car.  2.  Thirvcton  v.  Collier.  3  Chan.  Rep.  13.  Anon. 
but  S.  C.,\n  toiivicni  verbis.  Ncls.  Chan.  79.  x6  Car.  2.  Anon,  but  S.  C.  in  toti- 
licni  vcrL.s.  Tlie  court  will  not  bind  a  man  to  an  inclosure,  tliat  never  consented. 
'loth.  17^,   2  Car.   Ingram  v.  Wells, 

t  2.  Vcrn,  103.  PI.  98.  Trin.  1689.  Drelabcrc  v.  Bedingfield.  But  where 
such  agrcenr.cnt  v.as  made  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  hmdholders,  :^nd  opposed  by 
the  rcc'or,  and  aV-out  nine  others,  the  court  couM  not  decree  it,  though  it  was  in- 
sisted, that  a  decree  was  made  i  W.  3.  for  a  like  stint  m  the  hainlet  of  Southani, 
in  the  same  parish  ;  but  the  bill  was  dismissed  at  the  Ridls,  and  affirmed  upon  an 
ap))cal.     Vern.575.  PI.  520.  Hil.  J706.  Bruges  v.  Curwin. 

t  2.  Vern.  301.  PI.  290.   Mich.  1693.     Weekes  v.  Staker.     In  a  like  case  two 
issues  were  directed  to  be  tried,  whether  some  ot  the  defendants  had  right  of 
conunon  there,  and  whether  sufficient  common  was  left  for  the  tenants,  and  an  in- 
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Bill  brought  by  plaintifFs  as  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Walton*  in  the  county 
of  Surry»  to  establish  their  right  of  common  of  pasture  and  turbary  in  tlic 
waste  of  the  said  manor,  and  for  injunction  aguinst  defendant  Palmer*  lessee 
of  the  manor  for  years  under  the  crown,  to  stay  his  digging  of  brick  earth* 
and  making  brick*  and  inclosing  part  of  the  common*  Sec,  Motion  upon  thc 
bill  filed*  and  affidavits  of  making  brick*  and  inclosing  part  of  the  com  mo  i* 
till  answer  and  further  order.  King  C.  assisted  by  J.  Jckyle*  Master  of  the 
Rolls*  denied  the  motion  ;  for  that  the  lord  of  common  right  was  intitlcd  to 
the  soil  of  the  waste*  and  the  tenants  had  only  a  right  to  take  the  herbage  by 
the  mouth  of  their  cattle ;  and  by  statute  of  Merton*  the  lord  might  inclose 
part  of  the  waste*  leaving  sufficient  common  ;  that  at  common  law*  in  an 
action  brought  against  the  lord*  the  tenant  m  jst  allege  in  the  declaration* 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  common  left*  or  he  cannot  maintain  the  action  ; 
and  if  (hat  s'lould  be  the  present  case  (tiiough  no  sucii  matter  is  made  out  by 
the  affiJavitii)  the  tenants  n.ay  have  their  re;iudy  at  common  luw  ;  that  the 
lord  has  a  light  to  open  mines  in  the  w;is!e  of  tlic  manor,  and  why  not  to  dig 
brick  earth  ;  especially  in  the  present  cave*  where  the  bricks  arc  made  for  one 
of  the  tenants  o  xUc  ma:  or*  and  to  !)e  employed  in  building  upon  the  manor. 
As  to  the  inclo^ure*  it  was  too  soon  for  an  injunction  before  answer. 

On  the  second  heai'*  what  statutts  have  passed  in  aid  of  the  common  law 
for  the  pur^*«)se  of  ptoihoiln^  iiiclo^urcs.  It  is  to  be  observed*  that  questions 
upon  a{  provcment  of  commons  arose  in  ver)*  early  times*  and  occasioned  the 
statute  of  Mcrton*  and  the  several  other  statutes  hereinaner  stated*  viz. 

Because  great  men  having  infeofled  others  their  tenants*  of  small  tenements 

junction  to  quiet  tlie  ^^^osscssion  in  the  mean  tiir.e  was  continued,  though  a  new  in. 
ilosuie*  and  made  not  above  t\%o  yeans  before  the  bill  exhibited,  a.  Vern.  356. 
PI.  3*2.  Hil.  1697.  Arthin^ton  v.  Fa^kcs. 

*  and  Stat.  Mcrton.  ao  Hen.  3.  cap.  4.  Lords  may  appro«re  their  wastes,  leav- 
ing Fufficient  common.  , 

•  4/ 

Casts  and  Utai/tni^s  en  thesr  Statutes, 

Hereby  it  .ippears*  tliat  the  iord  (culd  r,ct  of'prcxe  h  the  order  of  the  common  law  \ 
because  the  conm^.on  isMied  out  of  tl:e  \\}u)le  waste,  and  of  every  part  iJiereof;  and 
yer  soe  Tr.  6  11.  3d.  wiiere  the  lord  arprovcd  two  aires,  and  left  suflicient,  the 
tenant  brought  an  assize,  and  the  s|K*cial  matter  brin«;  found,  tlie  |laintitf. retraxit 
se.  Ihe  purview  of  tliis  ^tatute  extends  only  for  the  lord  to  make  an  approvement 
ag^^in^t  liis  tenant,  and  not  aeainst  any  strani,i*r,  nor  where  the  lord  had  conunon 
appendant  in  the  tenancy,  as  ne  may  have  ;  but  see  the  statute  of  W.  a.  a  Inst.  85, 

Coke*  Ch.  J.  »aid*  that  the  statute  of  N'-ertcn  was  culy  an  ajfimatice  of  the  (cmmon 
Uit,  i  Jhr  ai  tkt  common  law  ikt  lord  mi^hi  afprevc^  leaving  suj^ient/cr  hU  Unants^  and 


in  their  great  manors,  complained  that  they  could  not  make  the  profit  of  the 
residue  of  their  manors,  as  of  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures,  though  thcfeol%es 
had  pasture  sufficient  for  their  tenements ;  it  was  provided,  that  wheiisocsver 
fix>ffccs  bring  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  for  their  common  of  pasture  i  and  it 
is  recognized  before  the  justices,  tliat  tliey  have  as  much  i>asture  at  sufficeth 
for  their  hold,  and  that  tiiey  have  free  egress  ^iid  regress  from  their  liold  uito 
the  pasture;  then  let  them  be  contented  therewith,  and  they  of  whom  clicy 
have  complained  shall  go  cjult,  for  that  they  have  made  their  profit  of  :hdf 
lands,  waste,  woods,  and  pastures.  And  if  they  allege  that  they  have  not 
sufiicicnt  pasture,  or  not  sufficient  egress  and  regress  as  appertaineth  to  their 
hold,  then  let  the  truth  be  inquired  by  assize.  Anc^  if  it  be  found  by  assi^ECt 
that  the  same  deforceors  have  disturbed  tJicm  of  their  egrtsa  or  regressj  or  that  * 
they  have  not  sufficient  pasture,  then  shr.U  they  recover  their  sebin  by  the 
view  of  inquest,  so  that  by  their  discretion  and  oath,  the  plaintiffs  shall  have 
sufficient  pasture,  and  egress  and  regress,  and  the  disseisors  shall  be  amerced^ 
and  yield  damages.  And  if  it  be  found  by  the  assize,  that  the  plaintiffs  have 
sufficient  pasture,  and  sufficient  egress  and  regress,  let  the  other  make  tlidr 
commodity  of  ihe  residue,  and  go  quit. 

that  M>  arc  divers  cases  in  time  of  H.  3.  Fitzh.  Tit.  Approvement,  which  was 
before  the  statute,  nnd  this.apfxrars  by  the  writ  of  quod  permittjit,  which  is  ouod 
t;intani  liaboat  |ta^tiir:ni),  t^'i'.  Iiaviti|;  rrpitil  to  his  frank  tcncnirnt ;  and  the  writ  of 
adiiicasiifcincnt  is  (|uud  liubcat  phira  aiuinar'a  quain  debcat,  in  respect  to  liis  Irank 
tcnf  nicnt ;  to  which  the  lord  chancellor  aj;recd. 

Roll.  Rep.  365.  PI.  18.  Pasch.  14  Jac.  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in  case  of  Proctor 
V.  Malloric,  licfore  tlic  statute  the  lo«*d  could  not  approve,  j)cr  Windham,  J.  Sid, 
106.   PI.  17.  nil.  14  and  15  Car.  ad.  U.  K. 

When  a  LtrdoCn  manor  (wherein  was  great  waste  grounds)  did  fnfttjf  cthtrs  ef 
i^rre  parceli  of  vrablt  land^  the  feoffees  ad  nianutenend.  servitium  foc»,  snonid  have 
ccmnicn  in  the  s.iid  wastes  of  the  lord  for  two  cau5es:  ist.  As  incident  to  the  feoff- 
i:)Ci)t ;  for  tlic  feoffee  could  not  pIou{;h  and  manure  his  ground  without  beasts, 
and  tlicv  roiild  not  be  sustained  without  pasture,  and  by  consequence  tne  tenant 
%Iioi:!d  have  common  in  the  wastes  of  the  lord  for  his  beasts  which  do  plough  and 
manure  his  tenancy,  as  appendant  to  his  tenancy,  and  this  was  the  bt^inning  if  torn- 
rr.ofi  apf/rrdant,  1  he  second  reason  was  for  advancement  of  agriculture  and  titkigc» 
v.lrrh  was  much  favoured  in  law.     2  Inst.  85,  X6. 

'i  he  lord  may  approve  np:nst  a  tenant  th-4»  hath  common  of  pasture  appendant ; 
but  if  the  lord  fjahts  comnrn  pasture  within  his  wastes,  there  is  no  approvement  by 
this  act  a^ain^t  common  in  gross,  for  the  words  of  the  statute  be,  quantuii  pertineir 
ad  tcncn  enta  sua,  &c.  And  so  was  tlie  law  taken  and  adjudged  scon  after  the 
making  of  this  act,  and  latter  authorities  agree  with  the  same;  and  albeit  the  com* 
mon  appendant  be  without  a  certain  number,  as  to  liave  sufficient  pasture  ior  b^i^ts* 
quantum  pertinet  ad  tenenK*nta  sua,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  for  id 
ccrtum  est  qiio«l  certum  reddi  potest,  and  therefore  this  act  doth  extend  to  it ;  an«i 
tltc  writ  of  udmfaiuroncnt  cfpastun  doth  lie  only  for  and  against  suck  camtmmerf  as  iow 
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c  of  Wcstin.        A  writ  of  admeasurement  of  dower  shall  be  granted  to  a  guardian ;  neither 

i«    C2D1     •^^'*  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Cometh  to  full  age,  be  barred  by  the  suit  of  the  guar- 
•rrit  given  to   dian,  if  he  sucth  against  the  tenant  in  dower  fcigncdly  and  by  colluMont  but 

ISf*  *"**!l!''^*   that  he  may  admeasure  the  dower  after.     And  as  well  in  this  writ  as  in  a  writ 
rnc    proccM  ' 

of  admeasurement  of  pasture*  more  speedy  process  shall  be  than  hath  been 
used  hitherto ;  so  that  when  it  is  come  unto  great  disticss,  diys  sl.all  be  given, 
within  which  two  counties  may  be  holden,  at  which  open  proclamation  shall 
be  made,  that  the  defendant  come  in  at  the  day  ;  at  which  day  if  he  come' in, 
the  plea  shall  go  forward.  And  if  he  do  not  come,  and  the  proclamation  bo 
testified  by  the  sheriff,  upon  the  default,  they  shall  proceed  to  make  admea- 
surement. 
Upon  the  second  overcharge  of  pasture,*  the  plaintiff  sh.'ill  have  remedy  iit 


tcmnart  aptrvJaKt ;  for  the  wortls  of  ihf  writ  he,  ct  iul  i^sos  pcrtinot  habendum  sc- 
cumUim  libcaim  tenrnicntuin  Maim,  Circ.  .o  ;i>  coinni.;n  iippcndani,  ho  it  certain  or 
uncertain,  ib  within  this  NUtutc;  and  so  'm  (o?*;in{in  aj  puncnini  certain  or  uncertain, 
for  pcrlinet  exteniis  as  well  to  Conraii-'n  appiiriCJiant  a^  appenda:;t.     2  Inst.  S6. 

Throuj.'hout  all  this  stat  te  pantura  .in<i  coninr.inia  pasturt-  is  n'lmed,  .50  as' this 
statute  ot*  approvcmcn^i  dotli  not  extend  to  coinaion  of  pischar),  of  turbary,  of 
estovers,  or  the  like,     a  I:  ^t.  S7. 

By  ihr  approvement  ot  part,  arcordin^to  tliis  statute,  that  part  by  this  act  is  dis* 
clur^ed,  insomucii  a^  M  tl.c  utuni  \\\\  ih  lutli  tlie  coimnoh  purhaici  that  part ,  his 
common  i*  not  exiinpii^lv:!  in  the  re^due.  2  Inst.  87.  And  yet  it  may  be  tried 
in  an  action  of  tntpa^s^  (or  many  times  he  Nhall  fail  to  have  an  assize.  Or  if  the 
lord  d«»i!i  inclose  any  part,  and  leave  not  suiTicient  lommon  in  the  residue,  tii::  com- 
moner 11  lay  break  down  the  whole  inclosure,  beca\ise  it  stundcth  i:pon  the  ground 
which  is  his  common,  a  Inst.  88.  A  commoner  brought  an  assize  ofconm^on  of 
pasture  belonj;ing  to  Jiis  freehold  ;  the  tenant  said  he  was  lord.  Sec,  and  appri»ved 
part  of  hi>  waste,  and  left  tlie  plaintitl'  sutlicient  common,  Sec,  Tiie  plaintitf  de- 
nied that  he  lefc  suflicient  common,  and  thcreu|>on  issue  was  taken,  and  Sir  William 
lleilc*,  Ch.  Just,  of  the  court  of  C.  B.  took  tjje  a  s'ze,  and  the  'a:^s\7.2  foutid^  that  the 
platniiff  had  not  iuffiicitnt  common  \  whereupon  the  court  did  award,  that  the  plaintiff 
shouU;  recover  his  common,  &c.  and  the  reco^iitorr*  of  the  assize  were  going  from 
the  bar;  and  albeit  the  issue  was  found  a^^ainM  the  Vnant,  yet  for  his  advantage  the 
xtccf^fnton  of  the  assize  ought  to  cone  back  again,  and  to  ordinn  hy  their  dUcrttiou  and 
cdthf  sujfUieht  ccmmcn  to  tk* plain* ijf^  >o  that  the  d^'foidant  mi<^ht  appnvcof  the  remnant, 
by  this  ^ratutc  pf  Nf erton,  as  hrccwo'^d  affirmed;  w!ieic«ipon  Sir  Wilham  Uerlc 
perused  the  statute,  and  toimd  the  stat;ite  as  Frecwood  had  said,  and  therefore  was 
in  purjxisc  to  have  caused  the  jurors  to  have  come  again  (tUz  recoid  yet  being  in  his 
breast)  to  appoint  stifficient  conur.on  to  the  pla'mtiB,  according  to  the  statute ;  but  it 
%vas prevented,  for  that  the  parties  agreed,     a  Inst.  S8. 

•  Statute  of  Wcstm.  2d  13th  Kdw.is».  cap.  8.  Secunda  5iipcroncratione. 

Thorgh  the  statute  Wcstm.  2,  13th  £dw.  ist.  cap.  8.  s.iys  that  in  case  of  a  sur« 
charge  after  an  admeasurement  of  pasture,  no  remedy  liad  been  yet  provided;  yet 
Lonl  Coke  says,  he  liad  seen  a  record  in  1 1  11.  3.  in  the  archives  of  the  Tower  ot 
London,  where  a  writ  de- sec undn  su]}eroaeratione  was  'jrauted  2.  ln;»t  370. 


• 

t  this  manner ;  if  the  admeasurement  were  befciie  the  justices,  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  a  writ  judicial,  that  the  sheriff*  the  parties  being  summoned*  shall. 
inquire  of  the  second  overcharget  which  if  it  be  found*  it  shall  be  returned 
before  the  justices*  under  the  seals  of  the  sheriff*  and  of  the  jurors :  and  the 
justices  shall  award  to  the  plruntiff  damages*  and  they  shall  put  into  their  es- 
treats the  value  of  the  beasts  which  were  put  into  the  pasture  after  such  ad- 
measurement above  the  due  number*  and  shall  deliver  the  estreats  unto  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer*  that  they  may  thereof  answer  unto  the  king.  If 
such  admeasurement  be  made  in  the  comity*  a  writ  shall  go  out  of  the  Chan* 
eery*  that  the  sheriff  shall  inquire  of  such  overcharge*  and  that  of  the  beasts 
put  in  above  the  due  number,  or  of  the  value  of  them*  he  answer  to  the  king 
at  the  Exchequer;  and  all  writs  de  sccunda  superoneratlone  that  pass  out  of 
the  Chancery,  shall  be  inroUcd,  and  at  the  year's  end,  the  transcripts  shall  be 
sent  into  the  Exchequer,  under  the  chancellor's  seal.  In  the  same  wise  the 
writs  of  redisscisin  shall  be  inroUed*  and  sent  into  the  Exchequer  at  the  year's 
end. 

The  satutc  of  Morton,*  provided  between  the  lord  ahd  his  tenant*  shall  hold 
place  between  lords  of  waste*  woods*  and  pastures*  and  neighbours  saving 
sufficient  pasture  to  tbeir  tenants  and  neighbours,  so  that  the  lords  of  sucb 

When  the  pica  is  rchioved  before  the  justices  thereupon  pleading,  or  confess- 
ing before  tlicin  after  admeasurement  made  and  returned,  judgment  shall  be  gi%'cn 
by  the  justices  ;  but  if  tlie  plea  be  not  removed,  the  admeasurement  shall  be  in* 
quired  of,  and  made  before  the  sheriffs,  2  Inst.  370.  * 

By  the  writ  of  secunda  superoneratlone,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  his  damagrs 
against  him  that  was  defendant  in  the  first  writ,  and  also  he  shall  forfeit  unto  the 
kin^,  the  cattle  which  he  put  in  over  the  due  number,  after  the  admeasurement 
made.     And  all  this  is  by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  F.  N.  B.  1.^6.  (H). 

♦  Statute  Wcstm,  a.  13  Edw.  i.  cap.  46.  May  approve  against  their  neigh* 
hours.  Recites,  the  statute  of  Merton  and  enacts,  because  in  that  act,  no  mention  was 
made  between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  the  doubt  was,  whether  that  act  extended 
only  between  lord  and  tenant ;  and,  therefore,  many  lords  of  wastes,  woods*  and 
pastures,  have  been  letted  to  make  approvement  by  the  contradiction  of  neigh* 
bours,  though  tliey  had  sufHcient  pasture ;  for  remedy  whereof,  this  statute  was 
made,  a  Inst.  474. 

Note,  it  Is  said  that  the  lord  could  not  improve  against  a  neighbour,  but  that  tlie 
lords  were  hindered  b^'  tlie  contradiction  ot  the  neighbours;  for  by  the  common 
law,  the  lord  might  improve  against  any  that  had  common  appendant*  but  not 
against  a  commoner  by  grant,  a  Inst.  474. 

Vicir.us  is  properly,  qui  una  in  eodem  vico  est,  but  here  it  is  taken  for  a  nrigh* 
hour,  though  he  dwells  in  another  town,  so  that  the  commons  and  towns  be  adjom* 
ing  together  ;  and  if  the  lord  liath  comnnon  in  the  tenant's  ground,  the  tenant  may 
improve  within  this  act,  for  there  the  lord  is  in  this  case  vicinus,  a  Inst.  474. 


marf*  >  ^wi 
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wjstcs,  woods,  and  pastures,  may  make  improvements  of  the  residue*  And 
this  shall  be  observed  for  such  ^s  claim  pasture  as  pertaining  to  their  hold  : 
but  if  any  claim  common  of  pasture  hy  special  Jcoffment,  or  grunt,  for  a 
certain  number  of  beasts,  or  otherwise  than  he  ought  to  have  of  common 
fi^bt,  he  shall  have  such  recovery  as  he  ought  by  form  of  the  grant  made 
unto  him:  by  occasion  of  a  ^  windmill^  sbeepcote,  dairy,  enlarging  of  a  court, 
or  courtitjge.  No  man  shall  be  aggrieved  by  assize  of  novel  disseisin  of 
conunon  pasture.  And  where  sometimes  it  chanceth,  that  one  having  right 
to  improve  doth  levy  a  ditch*  or  an  hedge,  and  some  by  nigbt,  or  when  tbey 
bope  not  to  be  espied»  do  ovcrtbrow  tbe  bedge  or  ditcb,  and  men  oftbc  towns^ 
near  vilt  not  indict  sucb  as  be  guilty,  tbe  towns  near  adjoining  sball  be  dis» 
trained,  to  raise  up  tbe  bcdge  or  ditcb  again  at  tbeir  own  cost,  and  to  yield' 
rpatlon  of  damages.  And  where  one  usurpeth  common  in  the  time  that  heirs  arewith- 
^'**t;'^*^  *^     Li  age,  or  a  woman  is  covert,  or  whilst  the  pasture  is  in  the  hands  of  tenants 

in  dower«  or  of  other  particular  estates ;  they  who  have  such  entiy  from  the 
time  in  which  the  writ  of  Mordancester  runneth,  if  they  had  no  conr.mon  be- 
fore, shall  have  no  recovery  by  writ  of  novel  disseisin  if  they  be  deforced. 

♦  IIciT  be  five  kinds  of  improvements  expressed,  that  both  between  lord  and  te- 
nant, and  neighbour  and  neighbour  may  be  done  without  sufficient  common  to  them 
that  iiavc  it  (any  thinj;  hercm,  Or  in  the  statute  of  Merton  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding) and  these  five  are  put  but  for  examples ;  for  the  lord  may  erect  a 
lioiise  for  the  dwelling  of  a  beast- keeper,  for  the  sa^c  custody  of  the  beasts,  as  well 
of  the  lord  as  of  the  commoners  depasturing  there  in  that  soil ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
witlun  the  letter  of  this  law,  a  Inst.  476. 

Inclosures  datrcyed  to  be  made  f^ocd. 

That  is,  to  indict  them  at  the  king's  suit,  cither  of  riot,  force,  or  trespass ;  but 
seeing  no  time  is  api>ointcd,  the  law  doih  appoint  (as  in  many  cases  it  doth)  a  year 
and  a  dav,  for  the  indicting  the  mlsdoers ;  and  by  the  indictment,  the  lord  shall 
know  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  2  Inst.  476. 

If  the  bordering  towns  do  not,  within  a  year  and  a  day,  indict  the  misdoers,  then 
shall  the  lord,  or  other  party  grieved,  bring  his  action  upon  this  branch  against 
the  towns  bordering  round  the  town  where  the  fact  was  done,  and  judgment 
?!uU  be  givei,  that  tney  shall,  at  their  proper  costs,  m^ke  the  ditch  or  hedge,  &c. 
•  «Vc.  so  it  was  holdcn  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Hil.  14  jac.  In  Sir  William  Mallorie's 

case,  a  Inst.  476.  Coke,  Ch.  J.  said  he  liad  seen  an  ancient  reading  upon  this  sta- 
tute, whcrrin  it  was  held  that  the  next  vill  shall  have  a  year  and  a  day  to  indict  the 
offenders,  and  if  the  vill  does  not  do  it  within  the  said  time,  then  it  shall  not  be  in- 
dicted upon  tlie  statute  to  repair  the  inclosure,  but  tlic  party  grieved  shall  have  an 
action  upon  this  statute,  as  a  man  that  is  robbed  shall  have  an  action  upon  the 
statute  of  Winton  aeainst  the  lumdred ;  and  said  tliat  there  is  a  note  in  the  mar- 
jrin  of  the  reading,  tnat  in  time  of  £.  4.  Piggot  J.  held  accordingly  at  a  reading  and 
slut  it  sccuKd  to  hiin  to  be  good  law.    And  the  Lord  Chancellor  afterwards 
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Cases  adjudged  on  (be  above  Statute. 

Upon  exception  taken  to  the  writ,*  a  new  distringas  was  ajvarded  against 
the  vills  adjacent,  and  issues  were  estreated. 

There  need  not  be  a  year  before  the  offenders  should  be  indicted^f  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  convenient  time  for  the  country  to  inquire,  who  were  the 
prosccrncrs,  and  the  court  shall  adjudge  what  time  is  convenient ;  per  Banks 
Act.  Gen.  cites  a  resolution  in  12th  James. 

The  court  wis  moved  for  a  distringas  against  the  inhabitants  of  H.  for  Sty. 
throwing  down  of  banks  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford's,  in  his  drala^d  land,  per   '  ^ 
Roll.  Ch.  J.  take  it,  but  at  the  return  of  the  distringas  the  inhabitants  may 
plead  to  you,  notwithstanding  Noy,  the  late  king's  attorney  would  not  have 
suffered  it. 

Judgment  was  had  against  the  inhabitants  of  S.  to  repair  at  their  own  pre-   Lid. 
per  costs  the  fences  and  dikes  thrown  down;  because  it  was  not  done,  a  writ   ****• 
of  inquiry  of  damages  issued,  and  £  500  damages  found,  and  a  distringas  to   Mq|] 
the  sheriff  to  levy  it  upon  the  vill ;  upon  which  they  came  by  tlieir  counsel*   *■■ 
and  prayed  to  have  liberty  to  plead,  inasmuch  as  by  this  way  they  are  con* 
demned  unheard,  and  that  by  an  inquest  against  which  no  attaifit  lies*    And 
it  was  doubted  whether  a  scire  facias  ought  to  have  issued  before  the  distrin* 
gas;  but  upon  consideration  the  court  thought,  that  the  distringas  ought  to 
have  contained  a  scire  facias  in  it;  and  so  they  obtained  leave  to  plead. 

After  money  levied  by  distringas  J  containing  a  fieri  facias  grounded  on 
W.  2.  cap.  46.  for  thro>\ing  down  inclosures,  and  inquisition  taken  by  the 
sheriff;  Jones  prayed  that  the  money  might  be  brought  into  court;  and  re* 
main,  and  that  he  might  have  time  to  plead,  which  the  court  granted. 

agreed  particularly  to  all  that  was  said  by  Coke,  RolL  Rep.  365.  PI.  it.  Pasdu 
14  Jac.  in  the  Star  Chamber,  in  the  case  of  Proctor  v.  Mallorie. 

•  Jo.  306.  PL  IS.  Mich.  sCar.  H.  R.  The  case  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  alias  Gib* 
bon'scasc.     Cro.  C.  2S0,  181.  PI.  20.  S.  C.  accordingly. 

t  Cro.  C.  440.  PI.  10.  Hil.  II  Car.  B.  R.    in  case  of  the  King  v.  Epworth. 

Adjudged  a  year  and  a  day  is  not  necessary  to  be  allowed,  but  a  convenient  tinv*  ; 
and  of  that  the  court  may  properly  judge.  3.  Salk.  167.  Pasch.  i  W.  j.  The  King  v. 
Penrith  inhabitar.ti.  S.  P.  Skinn.  94.  Hil.  35.  Car.  a.  B.  R.  per  cur.  in  Cres- 
wick's  case.  The  statute  supposes  a  reasonable  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  in- 
dicting before  the  action  should  be  brought  on  the  statute;  per  curiam.  10.  Med. 
157.  Pacsh.  10  Ann.  B.  R.  The  Q^een  v.  Gruehhorp  inhabitants.  All  the  pre* 
cedents  are  at  least  a  year't;  time.  10.  Mod.  157.  S.  C. 

I  Keb.  479.  PI.  7.  Pasch.  15  Car.  a.  B.  R.  the  King  v.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  of  Dean. 
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it.  Trin.  15        Distringas  upon  the  statute  of  Wcstm.  2.  for  throwing  down  inclosurcs 
.the  Kinjr   apiinst  the  inhibitantsof  proximis  villis;  two  of  each  vili  came  and  pleaded 
ord,Chin^-    for  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  several  villsy  that  the  fences 
il  other^viiU   ^^.^.^  thrown  down  in  the  day-time,  when  the  persons  might  be  known ;  absque 
C.  '  ^      '    hoc,  that  they  were  thrown  down  in  the  night,  or  at  such  time  that  the  of- 
fenders could  not  be  known,  and  so  issue  joined  in  the  disjunctive;  and  now 
at  the  trial  at  bar,  it  was  said  for  the  defendants,  that  if  the  throwing  down 
pjij.  Mala*    was  citlter  in    the   day,  or  in  the  night,  so  •  public  that  the  malefactors 
"^'  were  known,  it  is  not  within  the  statute,  to  whicii  the  court  agreed  ;  for  the 

statute  Has  to  give  remedy  in  rases  where  the  malefactors  not  being  known, 
the  parties  were  without  remedy  by  trespass.  Sec.     But  if  it  was  done  in  tlie 
day  or  night  before  the  face  of  the  owners,  so  that  they  have  remedy  by 
trespass.  Sec,  this  is  not  withhi  the  statiTte  ;  and  upon  the  evidence  it  appear- 
ing to  be  done  publicly,  and  yet  by  the  defendants,  the  jury  by  direction  of 
the  court  found  for  the  defend  ints. 
la.    Pi.  10.       Upon  an  inquisltiDn  for  throwing  down  fences  and  £  3o  damages  assessed 
»^  Car.  a.    a  distringas  issued,  and  defendants  came  in,  and  plead  that  it  was  not  done 
fvood    and    noctanter,  which  was  found  against  them,  and  second  damages  given  ;  and  it 
if    vills    in   was  moved  to  set  aside  the  first  damages,     xst.  Because  the  inquisition  is  only 
110  n^  'M.    ^^  ascertain  what  vills  have  done  it,  to  the  intent  that  a  distringas  may  go 
out,  and  it  was  never  intended  to  conclude  any  in  point  of  damages,  beii;g 
.    only  dix  inquest  of  office,  against  \^hich  no  attaint  lies.     adly.  Because  those 
damages  are  assessed  upon  us  before  we  were  summoned,  and  so  we  were  not 
heard  forourexcuse^  and  to  mitigate  them,  but  condemned  and  corxluded  not 
heard,  nor  not  summoned,  and  they  cited  Cro.  C.  2S0.  and  Cro.  £.  859.  2 
Inst.  477.  Cro.  Car.  580.  and  they  said,  that  they  might  plead  to  the  right 
upon  the  distringas,  so  that  it  is  not  reason  that  they  should  be  concluded  as 
to  the  damages  by  the  inquisition ;  but  per  cur.  the  first  damages  should 
stand,  and  shall  not  be  vitiated  by  the  second,  because  the  second  verdict  as 
to  the  damages  is  void,  inasmuch  as  the  sole  matter  to  be  inquired  upon  the 
second  issue  is  the  noctanter,  but  for  better  security,  they  dircxted  the  prose- 
cutors to  release  the  second  damages,  and  as  to  the  mischief  objected,  that  tjie 
damages  being  assessed  by  inquest  of  office,  no  attaint  lies  that  is  true,  but 
cannot  be  properly  said  mischief,  because  it  is  so  enacted  by  parliament,  that 
the  damages  shall  be  assessed  as  before ;  yet  if  they  are  excessive,  the  party  is 
not  without  remedy ;  for  when  they  came  in  to  plead  the  noctanter,  if  the 
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damnges  were  outrageous*  they  ought  to  have  taken  in  their  plea*  viz.  pro* 
testando>  that  the  damages  were  outrageous,  and  after  might  have  pleaded^ 
I  St.  the  damages  were  only  of'such  a  value,  and  upon  this  other  issue  should 
be  taken  ;  wherefore  the  counsel  of  the  defendants,  in  this  case  moved,  that 
they  may  now  plead  to  the  excessivcness  of  the  damages,  but  inasmuch  as  thejr 
have  not  taken  it  by  protestando,  before  the  first  issue  found  against  them* 
the  court  would  not  suffer  them,  but  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  the  £  80  being  levied  upon  the  distringas,  they  shall  have  it  out  of  the 
court,  notwithstanding  the  second  damages  given  by  the  second  verdict. 

An  inquisition  was  returned  upon  the  statute  ^  against  pulling  down  indo* 
surcs.  They  took  issue  as  to  the  damages  only.  It  was  moved  that  before  the 
trial  for  the  damages  there  might  be  judgment  given  to  have  them  set  up 
again,  hiving  been  long  down;  Twisden  said,  when  you  have  judgment  for 
the  damages,  then  one  distringas  will  serve  foi'  setting  up  the  inclosures  and 
the  damages  too. 

If  the  damages  are  excessive,  f  when  the  parties  come  in  to  plead  the  noc- 
tantcr,  tliey  may  take  by  protestation,  that  the  damages  were  excessive*  and 
after  plead,  that  the  damages  were  not  but  of  such  a  value. 

An  information  for  a  riot  lies  in  the  Crown  Office  {  for  breaking  fences  and 
inclosures  in  Hertfordshire. 

All  jointcnants  and  tenants  in  common  ^  of  any  estates  of  inheritance  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  purtitioa  by  writ,  de  partitione  facienda  ;  to  be  devised 
in  the  Chancery,  in  like  manner  as  coparceners. 

Every  of  the  said  jointenants  or  tenants  in  common,  and  their  heirs  after 


•  Mod.  66.  PI.  12.  Mich.  22  Car.  2.  B.  R.  Anon.  1.  Kcb.  663,.  PI.  ai«the 
K'lnrr  V.  the  inhabitants  of  East  Grinstcad;  the  court  prxter  Keeling  Ch.  J.  in- 
clined to  grant  a  new  distringas,  as  to  the  rebuilding  the  fences,  being  confessed  to 
be  down  by  the  other  issue ;  but  time  was  given  to  plead  dc  novo.  Ibid.  683.  PI. 
3.  the  court  ordered  the  issue  as  to  the  damages  to  be  tried  first,  and  then  a  writ 
may  be  granted  for  setting  up  the  fences,  ar.d  for  the  damages  also.  Ibid.  723.  PI. 
127.  S.  C.  The  trial  at  the  bar  being  over  as  to  the  damages,  the  court  granted  a 
distringas  to  levy  and  set  up  the  fences,  but  would  not  order  it  by  any  day  certain^ 
but  to  follow  I  lie  process  of  the  court,  and  so  for  the  issues. 

t  Per  cur.  Lutw.  157.  Pasch.  32  Car.  a.  Malabar's  case. 

But  this  must  be  taken  by  protestation  before  the  first  issue  found  agunst 
them .  , 

I  Show.  106.  Mich.  I  W.  &  M.  the  King  v.  Bercket  Sc  al.     • 
S  Statute  31  Hen.  S.  c.'i.  sect.  a.   Jointenants  and  in  common  compellable  to 
nuke  partition. 


partition  madci  shall  have  aid  of  the  other  todcraign  the  warranty  paramount^ 
and  to  recover  lor  the  rate*  as  It  is  used  between  coparceners. 

I.  Jolntenants  :.nd  tenants  in  common  for  term  of  life  or  years,  where  one  of 
them  shall  have:  an  estate  for  life  or  years,  with  the  other  that  have  estates  of 
inheritance  or  freehold  in  any  hereditaments*  shall  be  compellable  by  writ  of 
partition  out  of  Chancery  upon  their  case  to  make  partition. 

No  such  partition  to  be  made  by  force  of  this  act  shall  be  prejudicial  t^ 
any  persons  other  than  parties  to  the  partition. 

<•       Recites  an  indenture  of  agreement  made  by  his  majesty  with  Sir  Richard 

1^  Fage  aril  other  divers  parties,  for  the  purchase  of  divers  !ands  and  tenements 
Yf  itkin  the  parishes  of  East  Mulsaie,  West  Mulsaie,  Walton,  Eshcr,  Wcibridge 
and  part  of  Cobham,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  to  be  annexed  to  Hampton- 
Court  and  erected  into  a  free  chase,  S:c,  confirms  such  agreement,  establishes 

**  such  chase,  and  empowers  his  majesty  to  constitute  officers,  ministers,  and 
keepers  of  the  said  chase  and  warren,  within  the  said  paiishes  and  limits. 

Adds  thereto  divers  other  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  purchased  by  his 
irajesty. 

And  because  that  the  said  manor  of  Hampton  Court  is  thus,  as  is  aforesaid* 
decorated  and  environed  with  things  of  high  and  princely  commodities:  Beit 
furtherenacted,by  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  the  manor  of  Wal- 
ton upi>n  Thames,  in  the  said  county  of  Surry,  being  parcel  of  the  Dutchie  of 
Lancaster  ;  and  the  manor  of  Walton  Legh,  in  the  said  countic  of  Surreie, 
late  purchased  by  the  king^s  highnesseof  Giles  Legh,  Esquire,  deceased,  and 
the  house  of  Otcland,  and  all  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  and  heredita- 
ments, in  Weibridge,  Watton,  and  Chertsie,  in  the  said  counteie  of  Surreie, 
hte  purchased  by  the  king's  highness  of  John  Rede,  sonne  and  heire  of 
William  Rede ;  and  the  manors  of  Biflete  and  Weibridge,  in  the  said  countie 
of  Surreic,  being  parcel  of  the  Dutchie  of  Comewall,  and  all  the  lands  and  tene* 
mentsli\  Walton  and  Weibridge  aforesaid,  late  purchased  by  the  king's  high- 
nesseof John  GoldwcU  and  his  wife;  and  all  those  lands  and  tenements  in 
Walton  as  aforesaid,  late  purchased  by  the  king's  highness  of  John  Carlton  ; 
and  the  manor  of  Est  Mulsaie,  in  the  said  countie  of  Surrele,  late  purchased  by 
rte  king's  highness  of  the  presidend  and  the  schollers  of  Corpus  Chriti 
College  in  Oxford ;  and  the  nunor  of  Mulsaie  ii\  the  said  countie  of  Surreie» 
which  late  belonged  to  th:  late  monasterie  of  Marten,  in  the  said  countie  of 
iurreie ;  and  the  manor  of  Sanden^  in  the  said  countie  of  Surrie»  late  pur* 
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chased  by  the  king's  highness  of  the  maisterand  bretheren  of  the  hosphalf 
of  Saint  Thomas  Spittle  in  Southwarke,  in  the  said  countie  of  Surreie ;  and  th« 
manor  of  Weston  in  the  said  countie  of  Surreie,  late  purchased  by  the  king's 
highness  of  the  abbcssc  and  convent  of  the  monastcrie  of  Barking  in  t'le 
countie  of  Essex ;  and  the  manor  of  Imworth  in  the  said  countie  of  Surr3e» 
late  purchased  by  the  king's  highness  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
the  manor  of  Esher  in  the  said  countie  of  Surreie,  kite  purchased  by  the 
king's  highness  of  the  rcvrtnd  father  in  God,.  Stephan  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter ;  ar.d  the  lands  and  hereditaments,  with  the  appurtenances  called  Heiwood, 
lying  within  the  said  chase,  which  late  belonged  to  the  late  priorie  of  Newarkc» 
in  the  said  countie  Sarrcic.  And  all  those  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
rcditaments,  lying  within  the  said  chase»  which  Sir  Richard  Page*  Knight^ 
hath  lately  bargained,  and  sold  unto  our  said  sovereigne  lord  the  king,  and  all 
lands,  tenements^  and  hereditaments,  which  be  the  said  Sir  Richard  Page*s» 
lying  and  being  within  the  said  chase ;  and  all  other  manors,  lands,  tenc* 
ments,  rents,  reversions,  services,  and  hereditaments,  within  the  limits  and 
t(  rritorie  of  the  same  chase,  which  the  king^  highness  before  this  time  hath 
obtained,  bought,  or  purchased,  of  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politicke  or 
corporate.  And  all  the  fee  farme  or  yeerely  rent,  or  annuitie,  of  the  borough 
or  towne  of  Kingston  upon  Thames,  in  the  said  countie  of  Surreie ;  and  the 
manors  of  Hanwoorth  and  Kenton,  otherwise  called  Coldkennington  ;  and 
the  parke  of  Hamwoorth  and  Coldkennington  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;, 
and  the  manor  of  Fcltham  in  the  said  countie  of  Middlesex,  which  manor  of 
Feltham  vas  late  purchased  by  the  king's  highness  of  the  maister  and  bre» 
thcrcn  of  the  hospital  of  Burtonlazar  in  the  countie  of  Leicester  i  and  the  ma- 
nor of  Todington  in  the  said  countie  of  Middlesex,  late  purchased  by  the 
king's  highness  of  the  abbat  and  convent  of  the  monastt^ry  of  Westminster  in 
the  countie  of  Middlesex  :    and  all  lands,  tenements,,  and  hereditaments^ 
1)  ir.g  in  the  parish  of  Hampton  in  the  said  countie  of  Middlesex,  late  pur- 
chased by  the  king's  highness  of  Thomas  Arthur,  Thomas  Gone,  John 
Vuydale,  John  Upton,  Thomas  Ellis,  and  John  Lewis,  or  any  of  them :  ^ 
and  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in  the  parish  of  Hanwoorth  in 
the  said  countie  of  Middlesex,  late  purchased  by  the  king's  highness  of  John 
Williams,  John  Combes,  Richard  Harris,  William  Cooper,  Robert  Wats,  - 
Thomas  Fitzwatcr,  Richard  Lawrence,  Thomas  Carpenter,  John  Bicksi,. 
Paulc  Coke,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  of  Hanwoorth  aforesaid,,  or  of  ao)^ 
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of  thein :  and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Kenton  in  the  said  countie  of 
Middlesex*  lately  purchased  by  the  said  our  sovereigne  lord  the  king  of  the 
inoistcr  and  bretheren  of  the  hospitall  of  Savoie  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
and  all  other  manors*  lands*  tenements*  and  hereditaments  in  Kingston* 
Hanwonh*  Kenton#  Coldkcnnington*  Feltham*  Todington*  and  Hampton* 
which  our  said  sovereigne  lord  the  king  before  this  time  hath  bought*  pur- 
chased* or  obtained  of  any  person  or  persons*  bodies  politicke  or  corporate* 
shall  fh>m  hencefoorth  be  perpetually  united*  annexed*  deemed*  reputed*  and 
taken  to  be  part*  parcell  and  members  of  the  said  manor  of  Hampton  Court. 
And  that  the  same  manor  of  Hampton  Court*  together  with  all  other  the  said 
manors*  lands*  tenements*  and  other  the  premises  above  rehearsed  and  spe- 
cified* so  united  and  annexed  to  the  same  manor  of  Hampton  Court*  shall 
from  henceforth  be  named*  called*  accepted,  and  taken*  the  honor  of  Hamp- 
ton Court.  And  that  the  said  manor  of  Hampton  Court  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  the  chiefe  and  capitall  place  and  part  of  the  said  honor  of  Hampton 
Court. 

Sect.  4.  Enacts*  that  the  said  honor  and  chase  of  Hampton  Court,  and  all  manor;, 

lands*  tenements*  hereditaments*  and  other  the  premises  above  rehearsed*  shall 

Suneie.  ^^^^^  henceforth  be  in  the  order*  survey*  rule,  and  governance  of  the  court  of 
augmentations  of  the  revenues  of  our  sovereigne  lord  the  king's  crown*  and 
to  be  granted*  let*  and  set  to  farme  by  the  officers  and  ministers  of  the  court* 
in  such  manner  and  forme  as  other  tlic  manors*  lands,  and  tenements  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  court*  bee  or  ought  to  be  Ictten  or  granted.  And  that 
all  the  farmes*  issues,  revenues,  and  profits,  coming  and  growing  of  the  pre- 
mises* and  of  everj'  part  thereof*  shall  be  taken  and  received  to  the  king's  use, 
by  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  same  court,  in  such  manner  and  forme  as 
is  used  and  had  of  other  manors*  lands*  and  tenements*  committed  to  the 
order*  sunxy,  and  governance  of  the  said  court  of  augmentations ;  any  act* 
statute*  ord!n.uice*  custome,  or  use  heretofore  had*  made  or  used  to  the  con- 
traric  thereof  notwithstanding. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries*  his  Majesty*  Henry  8th  became 
entitled  to  the  possessions  vested  in  the  monastery  of  Sion,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained all  the  other  parts  of  Hounslow  Heath  which  were  not  before  included 
within  the  parishes  and  places  above  stated  in  the  last  preceding  act  of  par- 
^  llament,  and  thereby  erected  into  a  chasc>  annexed  to  Hampton  Court  palace. 
And  thereon  the  followiog  act  was  passed^  viz. 
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Where  the  kinges  majesty  is  at  this  present  seized  of  one  estate  of  inherit*   37 
ftnce  of  the  waste  ground  and  soyle  commonly  called  Hounsloe  Heath  ;  coo*   ^, 
tcining  in  it  sclte  foure  thousand  two  hundred  fourescore  thirteene  acres   Ik 
and  one  roxle,  tying  and  extending  into  the  fields*  parishes,  and  hamlets  of 
Istelwoitn»  Braihford   End,  Twickenham,  Heston,  Feltham,  HarlingtoiH 
Craineficld,    Harmonds  worth,    Stan  well,  Hanworth,   Bedfount,  Hampton, 
Hounsloe,  and  Todington,  in  his  graces  countic  of  Middlesex.    Hit  high* 
^ness  most  prudently  considering,  that  as  the  barrenness  and  infertilitie  thereof 
by  want  of  diligence  and  Industrie  of  men  necessarily  required  for  the  amend- 
ment or  maintenance  of  any  groun"!,  that  shall  bring  foorth  his  fruit,  breed- 
eth  as  well  scarcitie  and  lacke,  of  all  maner  of  graine,  grasse,  woodt  and 
other  necessary  things  amongst  his  grace's  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
parishes,  as  also  is  the  very  originall  mother  and  continuall  nurse  of  dearth  of 
things  amongst  his  people  dwelling  in  the  confines  of  the  same :  even  so  the 
conversion  thereof  into  tillage  and  severall  pasture,  by  mens  labour  and  pains, 
-besides  that  it  shall  be  an  exile  of  idleness  in  those  parts,  inust  of  neccssitie 
cause  and  bring  foorth  to  all  his  sayde  subjects,  plentie  and  aboundance  of  all 
things  above  remembered.     And  albeit  his  highness  might  justly  by  the  aun- 
cient  laws  of  this  realme,  approve  to  his  owne  peculiar  profite  and  advantage 
a  great  part  of  the  same  waste  and  heath,  neverthelesse  his  majesty  most  gra* 
ciously  tendering  more  the  common  wealth  of  his  subjects  there,  than  the  ad* 
vancemcnt  of  his  owne  commodity,  hath  not  all  onely  already  to  his  greate 
costs  and  charges,  caused  divers  of  his  counsell  and  others  of  his  officers  and 
ministers  by  vertuc  of  his  graces  commission  in  that  behalfe  to  ^hem  directed^ 
to  repair  thither  to  view^,  sur/cy,  and  consider  the  said  waste  and  heith,  and 
-thereupon  to  assignc  out  by  metes  and  bounds  to  every  of  the  said  psxishes^a 
convenient  part  and  portion  of  the  same,  and  out  of  those  parts  and  portions 
by  lotte,  to  appoint  in  severaltie  to  every  inhabitant  within  the  said  parishei 
and  hamlettes,  such  quantitic  of  the  sayde  heath  as  by  the  discretion  of  the  said 
commissioners  was  thought  meete  and  convenient,  having  a  spedall  irgurd  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  parish,  and  to  the  number  of  acres  of 
heath  limited  to  every  of  the  «aid  hamlets  and  parishes,  but  also  is  cimtented 
and  pleased  at  the  humble  petition  -and  suit  of  his  said  subjects,  to  wiiom  and 
other  their  posterity  the  commodity  thereof  shall  specially  redonnd,  that  it  bee 
enacted  by  his  highness  as  hereafter  issueth. 
Wherefore  be  it  ordained,  enacted^  and  esublishea  bythe..ax^,  mtll  tlie   The 
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assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
parliament  asscmhlcd,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same*  that  such  part,  and 
so  much  of  the  said  wast  and  heath»  whereof  his  grace  is  now  seised^or  at  any 
time  hereafter  shall  bee  seised  of  one  estate  of  inheritance,  as  rhall  be  at  any* 
time  hereafter  by  his  graces  commissioners  or  fourc  of  them  heretofore  named 
or  hereafter  to  be  named,  certified  under  their  hands  and  scales  into  his  high« 
ncss*  court  of  the  augmentations  of  the  revenues  of  his  graces  crowne,  to  be 
mecteand  convenient  to  be  converted,  used  or  occupied  into  tillage,  pasture, 
meadow,  or  other  severall  ground,  shall  from  henceforth  immediately  bee  and 
renuine  perpetually  copihold  land,  and  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  of  the 
nature,  quality  and  condition  of  copyhold  land,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
and  purposes.   And  that  every  tenant,  inhabitant  rcsiant,  and  other  their 
helres,  successors,  assignes,  and  the  heires,  successors,  and  assignes  of  every  of 
them,  shall  have  and  injoy  such  right,  title,  interest,  possession,  remainder^ 
and  reversion  of  and  in  the  portion  and  part  of  the  said  wast  and  heath,  to 
them  or  any  of  them  by  the  said  commissioners  assigned,  or  to  be  assigned, 
as  shall  be  by  the  said  conunlssloners,  or  foure  of  them  at  the  least,  by  copie  to 
tliem,  or  any  of  them  to  bee  had  and  made,  declared  or  expressed  :  and  the 
same  shall  be  certified  into  the  said  court  of  augmentations,  under  their  hands 
and  scales. 

Andbeltfurtherenactedby  thcauthorltie  aforesaid,  that  all  and  every  tenant, 
inhabitant,  and  rcsiant,  and  ot)icr  above  remembered,  shall  immediately  after 
certificate  made  (as  is  aforesaid]  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  tenant 
by  copie  of  court  roll,  of  the  part  and  portion  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  (as  Is 
aforesaid)  allotted  and  granted  by  copie  of  court  roll,  to  such  manor,  or  lord* 
ship,  being  within  the  said  parishes  and  hamlets,  or  any  of  them,  as  the  said 
commissioners,  or  foure  of  them  at  the  least  upon  the  said  certificate,  shall  under 
their  hands  and  seales,  assign  and  appoint  them,  or  any  of  them  unto,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  copie  of  court  roll,  to  him  or  them  made  of  the 
same.  And  that  after  assignment,  and  certificate  made  (as  is  aforesaid),  the 
same  partes  and  portions,  shall  be  taken,  had,  and  reputed  to  all  intents,  per* 
petually,  as  onely  members  and  parcelles  of  the  manor,  or  lordship,  whereunto 
they  are  so  appointed  and  assigned.  And  that  the  steward  for  the  time  be* 
ing,  of  any  such  manors,  or  lordships,  whereunto  any  part  or  portion  of  the- 
said  heath  or  wast,  shall  bee,  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  foure  of  them,  a^* 
signed  unto,  shall  after  certificate  thereof  (as  aforesaid)  have  full  power  and  au- 
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thority  from*  time  to  iitne,  as  the  case  shall  justly  require^  to  let  and  grant  the 
same  by  copic  of  court  rolU  to  any  person  or  persons  to  hold  the  same  partes  and 
portions,  according  to  the  estate  and  intcrrcstes  prescribed  in  their  copies, 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  accorcling  to  the  custome  of  the  manor  or  lordship, 
whcreunto  the  said  partes  and  portions  are  (as  is  abovesaid/  assigned  or  ap* 
pointed  to  appertaine.  And  also,  that  all  customs,  usages,  conditions,  and  Cu 
ordinances  which  the  said  commissioners,  or  foure  of  them  at  the  least,  shall  Or 
at  any  time  hereafter  prescribe,  order,  decree,  or  make,  concerning  any  part 
or  parccU  of  the  said  wast  or  heath,  shall  be  as  good,  firme,  and  stable  in  the 
law,  being  certified  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  commissioners,  or 
foure  of  them  at  the  least,  into  the  said  court  (as  is  aforesaid)  to  all  purposes 
and  effects,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  particularly  recited  and  enacted 
by  authority  of  this  parliament. 

Provided  always,  that  if  any  such  person  or  persons,  to  whom  any  part  of 
the  said  wast  and  heath  shall  be  allotted,  do  either  refuse  to  take  by  copi?  of 
court  roll,  the  part  and  portions' to  him  allotted,  assigned,  or  letten,  or  to  be 
allotted,  assigned,  or  letten,  as  is  aforesaid,  or  else  refuse  to  convert  his  said 
part  or  portion  into  tillage  or  pasture,  and  in  such  sort  to  improve  the  same,  TJ 
within  such  time  as  to  him  or  them  shall  be  prescribed  or  assigned,  by  the  said 
commissioners,  or  foure  of  them  at  the  least ;  that  then  such  person  and  per- 
sons, as  be  or  shall  be  tenant  for  terme  of  life,  for  terme  of  years,  or  at  will, 
of  such  messuage,  cotage»  or  land,  in  respect  whereof  the  said  part  and  portion 
is,  or  shall  be  allotted  or  assigned,  shall  and  may  take,  have  and  receive^  of 
the  said  stewards,  the  said  part  and  portion  of  the  said  wast,  to  hold  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  after  the  custome  of  the  said  manor  or  lordship,  for  term 
of  one  and  twenty  yecrcs,  the  remainder  thereof,  after  the  end  and  determina« 
tion  of  the  said  lease  of  twenty-one  yeeres,  to  the  owner  of  the  said  messuage. 
cotagc,  or  lands,  to  hold  to  him,  his  hcires,  and  arsignes,  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  after  the  custome  of  the  said  manor* 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  said  authority,  that  if  the  said  leasee  ie«  j^ 
fuse  that  to  take  (as  is  abovesaid)  that  then  any  other  the  king's  subjectt, 
borne  under  his  grace's  obedience,  shall  and  may  take,  hare,  and  receive  the 
same  part  and  portion  of  the  said  wast  (as  is  abovesaid)  for  terme  of  one  and. 
twenty  yeeres,  with  the  like  remainder  to  the  said  owner  as  is  abovesaid. 

Provided  also,  that  all  and  every  such  leasee  for  terme  of  one  and  twentjr  la 
yeeres  (as  is  abovesaid)  shall  and  may  improve  the  said  part  and  pordon  of  the 
said  wast  and  heath  to  him  letten,  by  copie  of  court  roll,  during  the  said 
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ivrenty-one  yeeres»  without  any  intemiption  of  any  owner  of  any  such  met* 
tuage*  cotage^  or  landj  any  surrender^  discbarge,  or  determination*  or  for« 
feiture  of  hi$  or  their  interrest,  estates*  or  termes  of  and  in  any  such  messuage^ 
cotage»  or  land*  notwithstandingr 

The  two  acts  of  parliament  last  above  extracted,  are  stated  more  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  sense  the  legislature  entertained  so  long  ago  of  the 
great  advantage  which  would  arise  to  the  public  by  the  cultivation  of  wastes^ 
and  extensive  commons ;  and  what  the  legislature  had  done  to  advance  this* 
than  as  stating  the  general  law  in  respect  to  inclosures  ;  and  because  I  have 
*  not  observed  these  two  acts  relative  to  very  extt* nsive  rights  of  the  crown  in 
very  large  and  great  wastes*  near  to  the  metropolis*  capable  of  very  great  and 
perhaps  very  immediate  improvement*  have  been  taken  notice  of*  for  very 
great  parts  of  these  wastes  remain  uncultivated  to  this  day. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  with  precision*  what  proceedings  took  place  in  con* 
sequence  of  these  acts :  but  such  examination  seems  to  be  a  very  proper  sub* 
ject  of  inquiry*  and  except  that  it  may  be  wise  to  change  tlie  power  of  grant* 
ing  from  a  base  tenure*  as  copyhold  is*  into  freehold*  which  is  ever  the  highest 
inducement  to  cultivation*  it  perhaps  may  not  be  difficult*  should  the  legisla* 
ture  approve  it*  id  form  a  mode  of  proceeding  on  these  acts  highly  and  quickly 
beneficial  to  the  public. 

The  crown  also*  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries*  became  entitled  to 

the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey*  which  adjoin  the  honour  of  Hamp* 

ton  Court ;  and  in  these  possessions  in  the  parishes  of  Chertscy  and  Egham* 

:  are  very  large*  extensive*  and  valuable  commons*  all  capable  of  inclosure*  and 

very  great  improvemenis*  and  lying  within  twenty-three  or  tweiUy-four  miles 

of  London. 

^  and  3d         •All  such  banren  heath  or  waste  ground*  other  than  such  as  be  discharged 

u  chap.  i3»  of  tithes  by  act  of  parliament*  which  before  have  paid  no  tithe!»  by  reason  of 

barrenness*  and  shall  be  improved  and  converted  into  arable  ground  or  mca- 


cion  f^f 
ground  to 
-r  7  years. 


dow  shall*  after  seven  years  after  such  improvement*  pay  tithe  tor  the  corn  and 
hay  growir.g  upon  the  same. 

If  any  such  barren  waste  or  heath  ground*  hath  before  this  time  been 
charged  with  tithes,  and  that  the  same  be  hereafter  im{>roved  and  converted 
into  arable  ground  or  meadow*  the  owners  shall*  during  seven  years  alter  the 
improvement  pay  such  kind  of  lithe  «s  was  {laid  for  the  same  beiore  the  ii 
pcovcmcnttt. 
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Confirms  the  statute  of  Merton  20th  H.  3.  c.  4th*  and  tha  statute  of  Stat. 
Westm.  2d.  13th  Edw.  3d.  chap.  46th*  and  enacts,  that  all  such  persons  as   ^^ 
shall  bring  assize  upon  any  article  of  the  above-mentioned  statutes,  shall^ 
upon  ju(!gmcnt  lor  the  plaintiff,  have  treble  damages  awarded  to  tbem»    But 
this  act  shall  not  extend  to  houses  heretotore  built  upon  w^iStes  or  commons^   Houi 
not  having  above  three  acres  of  such  waste  or  con(imon  ground  belonging  to   7*^*^ 
them,  nor  to  any  garden,  orchard,  or  pond  there,  not  exceeding  two  acres  ^  ^J j 
neither  yet  shall  it  cause  any  person  to  lose  or  forfeit  any  damage  for  the  same« 
but  such  houses  and  grounds  sliall  still  stand  and  remain;  howbeit  the  owners 
of  such  wastes  or  commons  may  lay  open  so  much  thereof  as  shall  exceed 
three  acres. 

And  where  one  usurpeth  common  in  the  time  that  heirs  are  within  age,  or. 
a  woman  is  covert,  or  whilst  the  pasture  is  in  the  hands  of  tenants  indowcr» 
or  of  other  particular  estates,  they  who  have  such  entry  from  time  which  the 
writ  ol  Mordancester  runneth,  if  they  had  no  common  before,  shall  have  no 
recovery  by  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  if  they  be  deforced* 

After  process  of  pone  or  attachment  returned  upon  a  writ  of  partition,  affi*   st.  8^ 
davit  being  made  of  due  notice  given  of  the  writ  to  the  tenant  to  the  action,  and   3*  C;^: 
a  co)'y  thereof  left  with  the  occupier  or  tenant,  or  if  they  cannot  be  found,  to   ^f  p^ 
the  wife,  son,  or  daughter  (being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years)  of  the  te* 
nant,  or  to  the  tenant  in  possession^  unless  the  tenant  in  possession  be  de* 
mandant  in  the  action  (at  least  forty  days)  before  return  of  the  pone  or  at* 
tachment,  if  the  tenants  to  such  writ,  or  any  of  them,  or  the  true  tenant  to 
the  lands,  shall  not  withi^-x  fiitcen  days  after  return  of  such  pone  or  attach* 
ment  cause  an  appearance  io  be  entered,  the  demandant  having  entered  his 
dcclu'ation,  the  court  may  proceed  to  examine  the  demandant's  title  and. 
quantity  of  his  purpart,  and  shall  for  so  much  give  judgn^nt  by  default,  and 
award  a  writ  to  make  partition,  whereby  such  purpart  may  be  set  out  scve* 
Tally ;  which  being  executed  after  eight  days  notice  given  to  the  occupier  or 
tenants,  and  returned  and  final  judgment  entered,  the  same  shall  conclude  all . 
persons,  although  all  persons  concerned  are  not  Aomcd  in  the  proceeding!, . 
nor  the  title  of  the  tenants  truly  set  forth. 

Provided  that  if  such  tenant  or  person  concerned  shall,  within  one  year  after   Sectioi 
the  first  jitdgtuent  entered,  or  in  case  of  infancy,  coverture,  non  san«  me* 
morix,  or  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  within  one  year  after  thcjf  retpm,  or. 
the  dctemunaiion  of  such  ioaluiity^  ^Fply  to  jtha  couipt  by  amotion,  and  shpr  a 
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good  and  probable  matter  in  bar  of  such  partition^  or  that  the  demandant 
hath  not  title  to  so  much  as  he  hath  so  recovered^  the  court  may  suspend  or 
set  aside  such  judgment,  and  admit  the  tenant  to  appear  and  plead :  and  if 
the  court  upon  hearing  thereof  shall  adjudge  for  the  5rst  demandant,  the  first 
Judgment  shall  stind  confirmed  against  all  persons,  except  such  other  per* 
sons  as  shall  be  absent  or  disabled ;  and  the  person  so  appealing  shall  be 
awarded  to  pay  costs;  or  if  within  such  time  aforesaid  the  tenants  or  persons 
concerned,  admitting  the  demandant's  title  and  purparts,  shall  shew  to  the 
court  any  inequality  in  the  partition,  the  court  may  award  a  new  partition  to 
be  made  in  presence  of  all  parties,  if  they  will  appear;  which  second  partition 
returned  and  iiled  shall  be  good  against  all  persons,  except  as  before. 

Sect.  3.  -  No  plea  in  abatement  shall  be  received  in  an)  suit  for  partition,  nor  shall 
the  same  be  abated  by  the  death  of  any  tenant. 

Sect.  4*         When  the  high  sheriff,  by  reason  of  distance,  infirmity,  or  other  hindrance, 

a  of  par*  cannot  conveniently  be  present  at  the  execution  of  any  judgment  in  partition, 
the  under  sheriif,  in  presence  of  two  justices  of  peace,  may  proceed  to  exe- 
cution by  inquisition ;  and  the  high  sheriff  thereupon  shall  make  the  same 
return  as  if  he  were  personally  present.  And  the  tenants  of  the  lands  shall  be 
tenants  for  such  part  set  out  5ercrally  to  the  respective  owners,  under  the  same 
rents  and  reservations ;  and  the  owners  of  the  several  purparts  shall  make 
good  unto  their  respective  tenants  the  said  parts  severally,  as  they  were  bound 
to  do  before  partition  made. 

Sect*  J.  The  sheriffs,  tiieir  under  sheriffs  and  deputies,  and  In  case  of  disability  in 
the  high  sheriff,  all  justices  of  peace,  shall  give  due  attendance  to  the  exccut* 
ingsuch  writ  of  partition,  (unless  reasonable  cause  be  shewn  to  the  court 
upon  oath)  or  otherwise  be  liable  to  pay'  unto  the  demandant  such  costs  and 
damages  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the  court,  not  exceeding  ^^5,  for  which  the 
demandant  may  bring  his  action  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  at  Westmin* 
iter ;  and  in  case  the  demandant  doth  not  agree  to  pay  unto  the  sheriffs  or 
under  sheriffs,  justices  and  jurors,  such  fees  as  they  shall  demand,  the  court 
shall  award  what  each  person  shall  receive,  having  respect  to  the  distance  of 
the  place  fironi  their  habitations,  for  which  they  may  severally  bring  their  ac* 
dons. 

Sacutf.  This  act  was  to  continue  seven  years,  and  is  made  perpetual,  jd  and  4th 

Anne,  c.  i8«  '      * 

As  an  bstance  of  the  very  good  purposes  to  which  the  inclosures  of  wastes 
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and  commons  have  been  and  may  be  appropriated,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  and  the  public,  but  it  is  hoped  equally  beneficial  to  the  poor^  and 
as  a  precedent  for  the  system,  I  beg  leave,  although  only  a  local  act,  to  state 
the  following  statute,  viz. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  inhabitanf:  of  any  parish  in  the  West  Rid*   n  Ann*   st 
ing  of  the  county  of  York,  wherein  any  chapels  of  ease  are  or  shall  be  erected,   f  "*?•  .♦•  *• 
and  wherein  tliere  arc  large  wastes  of  commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords   mons  in  the' 
of  the  manor  (and  if  there  be  above  two  lords,  then  with  the  consent  of  tjic   R»ding»foro 
major  part  of  tlicm)  and  with  the  consent  of  three  parts  of  four  of  all  who 
have  right  of  common,  according  to  their  number  and  the  value  of  their 
estates,  to  inclose  any  part  of  the  wastes  not  exceeding  sixty  acres,  or  a  sixth 
part  of  such  common,  viherc  the  sixth  part  shall  not  exceed  sixty  acres  ; 
and  to  settle  the  same  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  such  ministers^  as  shall 
not  have  a  settled  provision  of  above  £  40  per  annum,  and  shall  reside  within 
the  parish  or  chapelry,  and  perform  divine  offices  in  the  church  or  chapel 
there,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  and  be  licensed 
by  the  archbishop. 

Saving  unto  all  lords  of  manors  and  other  proprietors  of  royalties  all  mines   Sect.  a# 
and  quarries. 

It  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  trustee,  minister,  or  any  other  person  to   Sect.  3* 
alienate  the  profits  of  such  inclosed  lands  to  any  other  use* 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  trustees  by  writing,  with  the  consent  of  Sect.  4. 
the  vicar  or  minister,  being  a  party  to  and  sealing  sucl\  writing,  to  lease  any  . 
waste  grounds  that  shall  be  Inclosed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  for  any  term  of 
years  not  exceeding  twenty  one,  so  as  there  be  reserved,  payable  half  yearly,  as 
much  rent  as  can  be  gotten  for  the  same,  and  that  such  rent  be  for  the  use  of 
such  vicar  and  minister,  and  their  successors,  and  so  as  no  fine  be  taken. 

All  leases  made  of  such  inclosures  in  any  other  manner  shall  be  void.  Sect,  5. 

Persons  sued  may  plead  the  general  issue,  not  guilty.  Sect.  6. 

This  act  shall  be  a  public  act.  Sect.  7. 

Where  manors  within  the  West  Riding  do  belong  to  her  majesty,,  with   Sect.  t« 
the  consent  of  her  majesty,  and  of  three  parts  of  four  of  the  freeholders  and 
others  who  have  right  of  common  there,  according  to  their  number  and  value* 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  inclose  any  part  of  the  waste,  not  exceeding  sixty  acrejs, 
or  a  sixth  fart.  Sec.  and  to  settle  the  same  for  the  charitable  purposes  aforc;-^ 
mentioned. 
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i^itiocu.  The  preceding  statements  It  is  hoped  will  shew  the  common  law,  the  sta« 

tute  law»  and  the  sense  the  legislature  has  entertained  from  the  earliest 
time  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  lands  to  be  held  in  seve- 
ralty; it  niusc  however  be  allowed,  that  there  exist  many  adjudications  less 
favourable  to  inclosures  and  improvements  than  those  before  stated ;  that  this 
question  has  been  a  source  of  reflated  contests,  and  that  ;;8  the  commoners  of 
this  kingdom  from  the  time  of  Henry  7.  grew  more  opulent  and  powerful,  the 
difficulties  of  approvement  and  inclosures  became  greater ;  so  that  for  many 
years  past  the  only  mode  pursued  to  make  such  improvements  and  inclosures 
eflFectual  has  been  by  obtaining  special  acts  of  parliament  for  these  purposes. 
This  practice  however  is  much  decreased  and  almost  at  a  stand,  from  the  very 
great  expences  attending  such  proceeding,  and  from  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  obtaining  consents  aiicquate  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  p;irliamcnt,  from 
the  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  individuals  having  small  property  ;  the  small 
cottagers  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  unreasonable  in  their  demands ; 
and  yet  very  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made.  In  the  above  state  of 
the  common  law  and  the  statute  laws  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  too  prolix ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  stand  excused  for  entering  into  the 
subject  so  largely,  when  it  is  considered,  that  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
upon  their  deliberations,  should  think  fit  to  propose  to  the  Ic^^ishture  any 
alteration  of  the  laws  in  behig,  upon  a  general  system,  for  obtaining  incio* 
lures  of  commonable  lands,  commons,  and  waste  grounds,  in  an  easier  manner 
and  at  less  expence  Chan  now  practised,  it  is  desireable,  nay  even  necessary, 
that  such  plan  and  system  should  be  as  nearly  accordant  to  the  laws  in  being 
as  may  be,  agreeing  in  the  principle,  bur  varying  in  the  mode ;  so  as  to  be 
carried  more  easily  and  effectually  into  execution. 

There  seems  not  a  doubt,  from  what  is  befoi-e  stated,  but  that  under  the 
conunon  law,  as  well  as  under  the  several  statutes  above  mentioned,  the  lord 
may  approve,  leaving  sufficiency  of  common  for  those  entitled  to  right  of 
common ;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  ascertain  that  sufficiency  of  common ; 
and  this  difficulty  cannot  be  better  shewn  them,  than  by  having  stated,  as 
-Mborc,  several  of  the  adjudged  cases  on  this  question.  Both  the  common'law, 
*and  thestatute  lawestablish  writs  of  adm(!asurement  ot  pasture,  and  of  assize ; 
and  the*  statute  of  Westminster,  the  ad  and  13  th  of  Edw.  i,  chap,  the  8tb, 
gives  treblr  damages  on  a  "second  surdiarge  of  pasture  being  found. 
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Various  determinations  also  on  this  question  appear  heretofore  to  have  beea 
made  in  the  courts  of  equity  ;  but  from  the  difficulties  and  evpence  in  such 
proceedings  they  have  long  been  disused.  I  beg  leave  therefore  to  subnrit 
to  consideration^  whether  it  may  not  be  a  wise  and  salutary  measure  tending 
to  inclosures»  to  propose  an  act  of  parliament  agreeable  to  the  principle  of  the 
old  hws  respecting  furcharges  of  commons^  and  th,.Tein  to  ascertain  and  di- 
rect the  proceedings  to  be  had  in  this  case ;  and  to  empower  the  Lord  Chaii« 
cellor  on  tlie  application  of  the  lord  of  the  sotl>  and  of  a  fixed  proportion  in 
number  and  "alue  of  the  landholders  having  right  of  common*  in  any  com* 
monable  lands,  commons,  or  waste  lands  in  Great  Britain,  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal,  directing  and  authorizing  three  or  five  laymen  and 
two  clergymen  of  the  same  county,  being  qualified  as  directed  by  the  act*  with 
the  powers  usually  assigned  in  the  bills  of  inclosure  lately  passed,  to  inquire 
into  the  rights  and  claims  of  all  persons  having  and  claiming  common  of  pas- 
ture and  turbary  within  the  commonable  lands,  commons,  and  waste  lands 
within  each  respective  township  so  applying,  and  to  admeasure,  settle,  arbi- 
ter and  award  to  each  person  such  their  respective  right  and  prcportion,  to 
be  duly  exercised  and  enjoyed.  And  in  cases  where  disputes  and  questions 
shall  arise,  and  the  parties  interested  shall  not  submit  to  the  arbitrement  and 
award  of  the  commissioners ;  the  commissioners  in  that  case,  at  the  request 
in  writing  of  the  parties  not  acquiescing  in  sucU  determination,  to  direct  their 
precept  to  the  shcriif  of  the  county,  to  summon  a  jury  of  the  county  (as  con- 
venient as  may  be  to  the  place  for  which  such  commission  shall  be  issued  1 
such  jury  being  in  no  wise  interested  in  the  question)  to  try  and  determine 
the  right  disputed ;  with  such  powers  as  may  be  thought  proper  to  administer 
oaths,  &:c.  to  record  all  their  proceedings,  and  file  the  same  with  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  wherein  such  commons  lie,  and  also  to  make  a  re- 
turn into  Chancery  of  such  commission  and  all  proceedings  thereon  ;  giving 
an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  cham- 
ber, against  such  verdict  and  proceedings  at  any  time  within  three  months 
after  the  same  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county;  and 
that  the  Chancellor  or  the  judges*  decision  thereon  shall  be  final,  unless 
forthwith  appealed  against  to  the  House  of  Lords*  the  dernier  resort* 

It  is  further  submitted,  whether  it  may  not  be  right  to  pursue  a  similar 
line  in  regard  to  divisions  of  commonable  lands,  conmions,  and  waste  lands,  va- 
rying it  only  as  the  cases  require  ;  that  is,  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  to 
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impo^vtr  the  Lord  Chancellor^  on  an  application  to  his  Lordship  by  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  and  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number  of  landholders 
interested  in  the  lands  to  be  inclosed,  and  also  a  certain  proportion  in  value 
of  the  esMtes  having  right  of  common  thereon ;  making  the  line  of  consent 
different  in  number  in  each  of  these  cases,  and  nor  putting  the  consents  con* 
jointly,  as  a  majority  in  number  and  value,  as  heretofore  done ;  from  which 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  inclosurcs  have  hitherto  greatly  arose  ;  the  pro- 
perty  and  interest  of  each  person  so  applying  and  consenting  to  such  inclo- 
$ure,  within  each  such  place,  being  respectively  on  such  application  verified 
on  oath,  as  also  the  number  of  persons,  and  value  of  their  proj)cT(y,  who  do 
not  consent  to  an  inclosure  ;  to  issue  out  his  summons  to  such  persons  so  not 
consenting,  to  appear  before  him  on  a  day  to  be  apiioinfcd,  to  sliew  cause 
why  such  inclosure  as  prayed  for  may  not  be  made  ;  and  if  on  hearing  the 
parties,  he  shall  sec  just  cause  impowcring  him  to  i>iue  a  similar  commission, 
to  the  one  abovementioned,  in  cases  for  admeasurement  of  common,  with  all 
the  powers  usually  given  in  inclosure  bills,  to  divide  and  inclose  the  grounds 
so  applied  for  to  be  divided,  with  the  like  proceedings,  inrollmeats,  and  ap- 
peal,  as  above  suggested ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  one  act  be  drawn 
to  take  in  both  cases. 

This  system  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  accordant  to  the  laws  now 
in  being,  as  well  as  agreeiig  with  ancient  practice  ;  only  varying  the  mode 
of  proceeding  ;  and  it  would  enact  a  general  law  to  have  recourse  to  when 
parties  shall  think  /it,  without  any  compulsion  that  would  be  improper,  di- 
recting, shortening,  and  simplifying  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  reducing 
the  expence  attending  the  measure  very  greatly,  when  compared  with  the 
present  practice  of  obtaining  acts  of  parliament  on  each  particular  inclosure, 
which  in  controverted  cases  runs  vcrry  high  indeed ;  and  it  preserves  also  the 
right  of  trial  by  juries,  where  demanded,  with  appeal  to  the  courts  of  dernier 
resort.  By  this  mode  the  expences  in  London  to  obtain  such  commission 
would  be  trifling  ;  as  the  first  question  upon  issuing  the  commission  would 
be  heard  before  the  Chancellor,  on  petition,  accompanied  with  affidavits  of 
the  state  of  property,  instead  of  as  heretofore  by  the  tedious  proceeding  by 
bill,  answers,  and  decree ;  and  when  the  commission  was  granted,  all  the 
further  proceedings  would  be  by  commissioners  of  the  vicinage  as  arbitrators 
known  to,  and  neighbours  to  all  the  parties,  with  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  if 
dissatisfied  with  their  award,  and  an  appeal  also  to  the  courts  of  dernier 
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resort ;  avoiding  the  great  expence  that  rs  now  incum.^  from  bringing  wii-    ' 
nessest  &c.  to  town»  and  detaining  the  parties  there  a  long  while  s  as  the 
chief  expence  would  be  in  the  country  at  sonne  place  near  to  the  pkce  ia 
question ;  and  to  keep  this  as  low  as  possible,  the  allowance  to  the  commis* 
sioncrs,  clerks,  surveyors,  and  persons  to  be  employed  might  be  limited  in  the 
act ;  and  the  plan  above  suggested  for  obtaining  at  an  easy  expence  a  due 
admeasurement  and  ascertainment  of  the  rights  of  common,  to  prevent 
abuses  and  surcharges,  would  operate  al»o  as  a  check  on  the  perverseness  and 
obstinacy  of  cottagers,  and  persons  of  small  property,  who  now  prevent  such 
improvements.    However,  it  is  hoped  these  two  measures  would  greatly  con* 
tribute  to  promote  and  encourage  indosures  and  improvements  ;  for  where 
an  agreement  cannot  readily  be  brought  about  for  diidding  and  indosiug 
waste  ground,  the  enforcing  a  due  admeasurement  of  pasture  would  bring 
forward  such  improvements  by  cutting  off  the  various  abuses  of  small  land* 
holders,  and  especially  that  very  great  one  of  taking  in  the  cattle  of  stran* 
gers  to  depasture,  under  colour  of  their  right,  and  receiving  money  therefore^ 
in  addition  to  their  own  cattle  levant  and  couchant  on  their  tenements.    But 
should  such  system  be  adopted,  it  would  be  right  that  consideration  should 
be  had  of  the  detriment  this  change  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
certain  officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  in  the  present  mode  of  » 
Indosures  and  improvements  receive  constdenible  advantages  ;  and  it  seems 
but  just  that  they  should  have  recompence,  if  the  change  should  take 
place. 

In  North  Britain^  I  believe,  there  is  a  short  and  >ery  summary  mode  to 
compel  divisions  of  property,  and  indosures  of  wastes,  by  proceedings  be- 
fore the  shcrifTs  depute,  somewhat  similar  to  the  process  here  by  writs  of  par- 
tition and  division ;  but  as  I  am  not  sufficiently  apprized  of  such  proceedings, 
I  barely  mention  the  practice,  without  venturing  to  suggest  that  such  pro- 
ceedings  could  be  applied  to  England*  Should,  hov/ever,  the  mode  for  en- 
couraging and  promoting  indosures  above  submitted  to  consideration  be 
adopted,  or  any  other  mode  fixed  upon  as  better  suited  to  this  purpose,  there 
remains  a  very  great  question  to  be  provided  for,  and  to  be  arranged ;  and 
this  is  the  tithes  to  attach  on,  and  to  be  paid  for  the  indosure  of  commons 
and  waste  lands.  Lands  already  cultivated,  although  enjoyed  at  certain  sea- 
sons in  common,  having  already  paid  tithes  in  kind,  may  be  left  on  division 
and  indosure,  as  they  now  are ;  unless  some  general  arrangement  can  take 
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place  with  the  owners  and  possessors  of  tithes,  for  the  exoneration  of  all  lands 
from  tithe ;  but  5n  large  extensive  common  pastures,  at  present  only  grazed 
by  stint,  by  persons  having  certain'  common  rights  therein,  and  in  large 
wastes  or  commons,  some  certain  rule  or  composition  for  tithe  seems  requi- 
site to  be  laid  down  and  prescribed. 

The  legislature*  by  the  ad  and  3d  Edw.  6*  chap.  13.  sect,  the  5th  and  6th 
has  in  some  manner  shewn  its  sentiments  on  this  point;  but  in  the  questions 
that  have  arose  on  this  statute,  ^nd  the  adjudications  given  thereon,  this 
statute  has  been  so  construed  as  to  give  very  little,  if  any,  exemption  or  re- 
lief beyond  lands  covered  with  water,  and  quite  unproductive,  even  ot  pasture 
for  sheep ;  so  that  this  statute  is  scarce  of  any  effect*  In  parishes  and  places 
wherein  there  are  large  tracts  of  waste  ground,  perhaps  a  mode  of  compensa- 
tion for  tithes  might  be  arranged  and  brought  about  ia  a  manner  similar  to 
what  was  done  in  three  or  four  acts  of  parliament  in  the  north  of  England, 
which  I  had  the  honour,  now  almost  thirty  years  ago,  to  conduct  through 
parliament,  by  giving  to  the  church  portions  of  the  wastes  inclosed,  fully 
adequate  to  all  the  tithes  of  the  respective  parishes,  the  glcKc  lands,  and  the 
old  inclosed  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  Wastes  then  to  be  inclosed ;  and  all  tithes 
and  demands  of  the  clergymen  whatsoever,  except  small  offerings,  which  were 
left  to  remain  ;  and  by  inclosing  these  allotments  at  the  expence  of  the  re- 
spective parishes,  by  which  neasure  the  livings  were  vcr)'  soon  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  new  remain  of  much  greater  value.  The  objcciion  of  lands  being 
held  in  mortmain  by  the  church  seems  done  away,  as  all  lands  now  held  by 
the  church  are  contributary  to  the  public  exigencies,  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  land  in  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  hoped  such  means  might 
be  adopted  in  the  act  of  parliament,    for  giving  a    compensation    for 


*  1  Inst.  655.  although  it  doth  yield  some  fruit,  and  do  pay  -tithes  for  wool  and 
lamb,  or  the  like,  yet  if  it  Ik  barren  land  as  to  agriculture  or  tillai^c,  which  thib  sta- 
tutc  meant  to  advance,  it  is  within  this  act :  but  yet  if  the  ground  be  not  apt  for 
tillage,  yet  if  it  6e  net  of  its  own  tiature  barren^  it  is  not  within  this  act.  As  if  a  wood 
be  stubbed  and  grubbed,  and  made  tit  for  the  plough,  and  employed  thereunto,  yet 
it  shall  pay  tithes  pres€ntly\  for  wood  ground  is  fertile,  and  n(»r  barren. 

1  ln;.t.  656.  Bunb.  159.  In  the  caNC  of  Stockwell  and  Terry,  July  14,  174S,  it 
washed  by  Lord  Kardwicke,  that  such  land  only  is  within  thisk  statute  as  above 
the  necessary  expence  of  inclosing  and  clear  ng,  requires  also  expence  in  manur- 
ing before  it  can  be  made  proper  for  agriculture;  and  he. decreed  tithe  to  be  paid 
on  its  iKring  proved,  that  the  land. bore  oettcr  corn  than  the  arable  land  in  the  pa- 
rish witliout  any  extraordinary  expence  of  marmre. 
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tithes,  by  inclosing  the  lands  so  to  be  given,  and  building  farm  houses  and 
offices  thereon  at  the  cxpence  of  the  parish  inclosing,  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  of  the  land  given,  as  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  possessors  ot  tirhes,  and  as  may  induce  them  to  consent  to  an  act  to  regii« 
late  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  tithes  on  inclosures  of  commons  and 
waste  lands;  and  perhaps  also  for  the  extinguishment  of  all  tithes  in  such 
parishes,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  cases  above  stated.  Such  measure,  how- 
ever, will  require  very  great  deliberation,  and  conferences  with  the  prelates  of 
the  realm,  and  the  lay  impropriators  holding  tithes ;  and  if  this»  or  some. 
other  plan  for  this  purpose,  can  be  effected  in  respect  to  commons,  commons- 
able  pastures,  and  waste  grounds,  it  would  perhaps  tend  to  bring  forwiurd 
some  general  arrangement  for  the  extinction  of  tithes,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
would  uhimately  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  church,  as  wellaii  greatly  tend 
to  the  increase  of  agriculture  and  improvements. 

Having  stated  the  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject  of  in- 
closures and  improvemeiits  of  commonable  lands,  commons^  and  waste 
ground,  towards  bringing  such  into  cultivation ;  I  beg  leave  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  second  head,  viz.  What  laws  have  been  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  timber  trees,  woods,  and  underwoods  ;  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  planting  on  commons  or  waste  ground :  which  stand  in 
our  statute  books  as  follows. 

In  all  co])])ice-woods,  or  underwoods,  which  shall  be  felled  at  fourteen   55  Henry 

years  growling,  or  under,  there  shall  be  left  standing  for  every  acre  twelve   ^hap.  17. 
...  ,-     1        ./•  1        1  /•      •       .  number  o 

srandils  or  storers  or  oaks;  if  there  be  not  so  many  of  oak,  there  shall  be   to  be  left  < 

Itft  so  many  of  other  kind,  viz.  of  elm,  ash,  aspe,  or  beech,  as  shall  make  up  *"*S  ^^^ 

the  number  likely  to  be  timber  trees ;  the  slime  standils  to  be  of  such  stan* 

dils  or  storers  as  have  been  left  there  at  any  felling  of  the  same  underwoods 

ill  times  past ;  and  the  stores  so  left  shall  be  preserved  till  they  be  ten  inches 

squ.irc  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  upon  pain  th;it  every  owner  having 

an  csrare  in  th<:  ground  causing  any  such  underwoods  to  be  felled,  and  not 

leaving  the  said  storers,  to  forfeit  for  every  standil  so  not  left,  3/.  44/.  the  one 

half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  party  that  will  sue.  Sec. 

All  underwoods  which  shall  be  cut  down  at  the  agt  offourUcn  y€arsfrom    Section  % 

ibe  lotb  of  April  next  after  ibe  Jell  lug  thereof » during  four  yearst  tball  be    '^•^•P"^ 

inclosed,  or  tbe  springs  tbereof  otherwise  preserved  from  cattle,  by  them   ^^^'^^ 

wir»ch  shall  have  i)OSsc$siou  in  the  woods,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  n>od 
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35.  4(1.  for  every  month.  And  all  underwoods  wliich  shall  be  $0  felled,  being 
abin^fourUeit  years  growth,  and  not  above  iwentyfour  yeurs  from  the  lotb 
of  April  next  after  the  felling »  during  six  years,  shuli  be  inclosed,  or  the 
springs  thereof  otherwise  preserved  from  cattle,  at  the  costs  of  such  which 
:;hall  have  iiiterest  in  the  woods;  upon  pain  to  foiieit  lor  every  rood  3$.  4^. 
for  every  month. 

No  person  shall  convert  into  pasture  or  tillage  any  such  underwoods  con- 

t.:ining  two  acres  or  above,  which  now  be  wood,  and  reserved  to  the  use  of  in- 

if 

crease  of  wood  or  underwood,  and  being  two  furlongs  distant  from  the  house 
of  the  owner,  or  from  the  house  whcreunto  the  said  wood  doth  lie ;  upon  pain 
to  forfeit  fcr  every  acre  405. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  any  coppice-woods,  or  underwoods,  destroyed  or 
turned  into  tillage  or  pasture  within  20  years  last  past,  although  the  more 
part  or  any  part  thereof  be  now  overgrown  with  bushes  or  underwood. 

All  persons  which  shall  have  af»y  several  woods  growing  with  great  trees 

^   above  2^  years  grauUb,  shall  at  felling  or  weeding  thereof  leave  standing  for 
every  acre  iz  trees  of  oak  of  the  same  great  trees,  if  there  be  so  many  there  ; 

•    and  for  lack  of  oaks,  as  many  other  trees  of  elm,  ash,  beech,  or  aspe,  as  shall 

r.  make  the  full  number,  the  same  to  be  preserved  during  20  years  next  after 
the  felling,  and  also  Hem  the  20th  day  of  April  next  alter  the  felling  thereof 
during  seven  y^ars  sufticicntly  inclose  them,  or  the  springs  thereof  otherwise 
preserve  from  cattle ;  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  such  great  tree  lacking, 
6s.  8  J.  and  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  rood  not  inclosed  or  preserved,  for 
every  month  35.  4^. 

Provided  that  it  shall  bj  lawful  to  every  owner  of  the  said  woods.  Sec.  to 
fell  the  same  for  building,  repairing,  and  inclosing  of  houses.^  orchards,  and 
gardens,  and  for  inclosing  of  parks,  chases,  or  other  grounds,  and  for  making 
or  repairing  of  water-works,  bridges,  flood-gates,  making  or  amending  of 
ships  and  other  vessels,  and  for  all  other  things  concerning  their  own  affairs, 
as  they  m^ght  have  done  before  this  act. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  any  peron  which  shall  have  any  woods  or  under- 
woods, whcrtin  any  other  persons  have  used  time  out  of  remembrance  to 

r«  have  common  of  pasture,  to  lell  the  said  woods  (except  it  be  to  his  own  use) 
until  the  fourth  part  of  such  woods,  or  as  much  as  the  fourth  part  shall 
amount  unto,  be  set  out  and  inclosed,  viz.  the  owner  of  the  soil  shall  call  to* 
getbcr  the  commoners,  or  the  more  part  of  them,  and  by  the  assent  of  tht 


sc 


d. 
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more  part  of  them  shall  set  out  the  fourth  part ;  and  if  the  lord  and  tenants 
do  not  agrcc^  then  two  justices  of  peace,  not  being  of  the  :2)Iiance»  counseU 
or  fee  of  the  owner,  being  thereunto  appointed  by  t^ie  justices  in  their  quar« 
tcr-sessioiis»  upon  request  maJe  by  the  owner*  <«hall  havs  power  to  call  before 
them,  upon  such  penalties  as  the  justices  shall  appoint*  twelve  of  the  com- 
moners and  inhabitants  ;  and  upon  the  appearance  of  the  owners,  &€•  or  the 
more  part  of  them,  the  justices  shall  declare  the  cause  of  their  app::arancc» 
and  shall  by  their  absent  proceed  to  the  severing  of  the  said  fourth  part,  and 
if  the  justices,  owners,  commoners,  and  inhabitants  cannot  agree,  the  justices 
shall  have  pow::r  to  set  out  by  mete  and  bound  the  fourth  part,  or  so  much 
under  the  fourth  part  of  the  s.iid  u  O'kIs  as  shnll  by  the  justices  be  thought  ne- 
cessary;  and  withui  the  month  alter  such  severance  the  owner  of  the  woods 
shall  inclose  the  same,  and  after  such  inclosure,  the  said  owner  may  fell  the 
woods. 

Provided  that  there  shall  be  left  standing  upon  the  part  so  severed  like  Sect.  St 
number  of  star.d'h  or  storers  of  young  onks,  or  other  young  trees  of  elm,  to^Jcma 
asli,  aspe,  or  beech,  if  it  be  underwoods ;  and  if  the  woods  shall  be  great  trees, 
then  sucli  number  shall  be  1;  ft  st  inding  of  great  trees,  and  upon  like  penal- 
tics  as  before  limited  ;  and  the  part  so  severed  shall  be  inclosed  seven  years, 
in  like  maimer  and  upon  the  like  penalties  as  before  ILiiited  ;  and  the  standils, 
storers,  and  great  trees,  appointed  to  be  left  standing  shiU  be  preserved. 
And  no  beasts  during  seven  years  after  the  felling  of  the  woods  shall  willingly 
be  put  in  or  suffered  to  feed  in  any  parcel  of  such  part  so  set  forth,  upon 
.p.iin  of  4(f.  for  every  beast. 

If  any  owner  of  such  woods  in  any  waste  ground  cut  down  any  trecf  con-  Sec. 

trary  to  the  fonn  aforcsiid,  every  person  so  offending  shall  fortcit  for  every   fdiiMJ^ 
tree  6s.  Sd.;  one  Ii.ilf  of  the  said  forfeitures  to  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  such  person  that  will  sue,  &c.  . 

The  commoners  may  use  their  common  for  their  cattle  within  the  residue  Sect 

of  the  woods  not  inclosed,  as  if  this  act  had  never  been:  and  the  owner  of  J^"5JI2Sdi 
the  soil  shall  he  excluded  to  put  any  cattle  in  the  same  residue,  or  to  take    not  the  o 
any  profit  of  tlie  pasture  u;>an  the  same,  during  the  seven  years ;  and  after 
the  seven  yeari  expired,  until  the  next  cutting  down  of  the  woods  upon  the 
part  severed,  as  well  the  same  part  as  the  residue  shall  be  used  in  common^     , 
as  well  by  the  lord  as  by  the  commoners.  5^^^ 

Provided  it  $hall  be  lawful  to  fell  and  inclose  all  woods  and  underwoods  fa    Grounds 

wood  may 
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waste  grounds  which  have  been  used  to  be  inclosed  for  t!ic  maintenance  of 
wood* 

If  the  part  of  wood  so  inclosed  be  not  felled  within  four  months  after  the 
inclosing,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  commoners  to  put  tUeir  cattle  iiito  the 
ground  so  Inclosed,  as  long  as  the  wood  shall  be  unfellcd* 

This  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  owner  of  woods  within  the  wcilds  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex*  other  than  to  common  woods  within  the  said  weilds. 

This  act  shall  not  charge  any  person  with  any  penalty  for  any  timber 
trees  srowing  within  two  miles  of  the  sea  in  Cornwall,  or  any  other  timber 
tree  being  sear  and  dead  in  the  tops,  or  any  other  timber  trees  to  be  taken  by 
the  king's  commission,  or  for  any  offence,  unless  the  person  offending  be 
sued  within  one  year  after  the  offence  committed. 

If  any  person  break  or  destroy  any  fences  made  for  the  saving  of  the  same 
woods,  he  shall  forfeit  los. 

If  any  person  suffer  his  swine  of  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  during  such  years  as 
the  woi]ds  be  appointed  to  be  Inclosed,  to  go  in  any  grounds  or  woods,  unless 
th«!  swine  be  rin;»cd  or  pegged,  the  owners  of  such  swine  shall  forfeit  for 
cvtry  swine  ^d.  the  one  half,  if  it  be  in  the  king's  woods,  to  be  to  his  high* 
ness,  and  the  other  to  the  finder ;  and  if  it  be  within  any  other  person's 
grounds,  the  one  half  to  be  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  other  part  to  him 
that  will  sue,  «^c. 

Where  any  woods  shall  be  felled  in  any  park,  or  grour.d  inclosed  wherein 
deer  shall  be  kept,  the  owners  of  such  parks.  Sec.  shall  be  chargeable  for  the 
inclosure  and  preservation  of  the  same,  but  for  four  years  after  such  felling. 

If  the  inclosure  of  any  of  the  said  woods  be  broken  down  against  the  will 
of  the  owner,  whereby  cattle  escape  and  hurt  the  spring,  or  if  the  woods  be 
by  any  means  destroyed  or  hindered,  without  the  assent  of  such  owners,  the 
penalties  shall  be  extended  upon  the  persons  by  whose  default  the  wood  shall 
be  so  destroyed,  &c.  and  not  upon  the  owner* 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  owner  of  the  siid  woods,  underwoods,  grounds, 
and  coppice,  after  the  same  have  been  fenced,  or  the  spring  otherwise  pre- 
served two  years,  to  put  colts  and  calves  under  the  age  of  one  year,  into  the 
grounds. 

Revived  and  made  perpetual  by  13th  Eliz.  cap.  25th.  s.  3. 

If  any  person  or  persons,  after  the  20th  day  of  January  next  ensuing,  do 
cany  and  convey  away  by  boat,  craycr>  or  other  vessel,  or  otherwise,  any  wood. 
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nirong  other  things,  to  any  ship  or  vessel  being  on  the  seas,  of  within  any 
haven,  creek,  or  other  place  of  the  border  of  this  realm,  to  be  transported* 
carried,  and  conveyed  into  any  place  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  into  the 
realm  of  Scotland;i  without  sufficient  authority  so  to  do,  every  owner  of  the 
said  wood,  or  other  things  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  so  transported  or  carried 
ihall  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  same ;  and  the  owner  and  owners  of  the 
said  ships,  and  other  ves«;els,  shall  forfeit  the  said  chips,,  crayers,  and  other 
vessels,  with  all  their  apparels,  to  them,  and  every  of  them  belonging,  wherein 
the  said  wood  or  other  things  mentioned  in  the  said  act  shall  be  so  trans* 
ported  and  carried  ;  and  the  master  and  mariners  of  every  of  the  said  &hips» 
crayers,  and  vessels,  for  c\'ery  such  offence  shall  forfeit  all  their  goods,  and  be 
imprisoned  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  without  biil  or  msinprise ;  the 
one  moiety  of  all  and  every  such  forfeiture  and  forfeitures  to  be  to  the  king 
and  queen's  highness,  ^-c.  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  chem  that  will  sue 
for  the  same. 

No  person  shall  convert  to  fuel  for  the  making  of  iron  any  timber  trees  of  Scat.i 
oak,  beech,  or  ash,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  the  breadth  of  one  foot  square  at   ^^i^d 
the  stub,  and  growing  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  rivers  of  to  be 
Thames,  Severn,  Wye,  Humber,  Dee,  Tyne,  Teese,  Trent,  or  any  other  river  *'^'*  ' 
by  which  carriage  is  used  by  boat  to  the  sea,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every 
tree  or  part  thereof  so  employed  405.  one  half  to  the  queen*  and  the  other 
moiety  to  him  that  will  sue. 

This  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  county  of  Sussex,  nor  to  the  weild  of  Kent*  S 

nor  to  the  parishes  of  Charewood,  Newdigate,  and  Leigh,  in  the  weild  of  Surrey.    ^*^^I 

All  woods  or  coppices,  intended  by  35th  Hen.  8.  c.  17,  to  be  inclosed*    X3^hi 
shall  he  sufficiently  inclosed*  or  the  springs  thereof  otherwise  saved,  tin'o  fiill   wood' 
years  more  than  in  the  said  act  is  limited*  upon  like  pains  as  are  contained  in    ^o  y 
the  said  act ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  put  any  cattle  info  any  coppice 
woods  inclosed,  from  the  time  of  the  sale  unto  the  end  of  five  }'ears,  nor  from 
the  end  of  five  years  any  other  cattle  but  calves  and  yearling  colts*  until  the 
end  of  six  years,  if  the  wood  was  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yean  at  the  last 
full,  or  until  eight  years*  if  the  wood  was  above  the  age  of  fourteen  at  the  last 
fall. 

No  person  shall  convert  to  fuel  for  the  making  of  iron  in  any  iron*raiIls,    Stai. : 
furnace*  or  hammer*  any  wood  or  underwoo4  which  shall  grow  within  twenty*  Jj^ 
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•  ti^x)  miles  from  London*  or  within  t«v'cniy-two  miles  of  the  Thames^  from 
Dorchester  in  the  county  of  Oxford  downwards,  or  witliin  four  miles  of  the 
foot  of  the  hills  called  the  Downcs*  betwixt  Arundel  and  Pemsey  in  Sussex, 
nor  within  four  miles  of  Winchclscy  aniJ  Rye,  nor  within  two  miles  of  the 
town  of  Pemsey,  nor  within  three  miles  of  Hastings,  uporf  pain  to  forfeit  for 
every  load  40s.  one  half  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  that  will 
sue. 

This  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  woods  in  any  such  part  of  the  weilds  of 
Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Kent,  as  is  distant  above  eighteen  miles  from  London,  and 
right  miles  from  the  Thames. 

No  new  iron  works  shall  be  erected  within  twcnty-two  miles  of  London, 

'^  nor  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  Thames,  nor  within  four  miles  of  the  Downcs, 
or  of  the  towns  of  Pcmscy,  WinchcUcy,  Hastings,  or  Rye,  upon  pain  of 
j^  100,  to  be  recovered  as  aforesaid. 

This  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  voods  upon  any  lands  of  Christopher 
Darrcl,  in  the  parish  of  Newdigate,  within  the  wcild  of  Surrey,  which  have 
been  coppiced  for  the  use  of  his  iron  works. 

No  penx)n  shall  set  up  within  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Kent,  any 
iron*niills,  furnace,  finery,  or  blomary,  f  3r  the  making  or  working  of  iron,  other 

r  than  upon  such  former  bays  or  pens,  whereupon  hath  been  or  shall  be  standing 
sonfK  iron-mills,  furnace, or  hammer,  or  else  upon  such  lands  as  the  party  shall 
furnish  the  same  with  sufHcicnt  supply  o:  his  own  woods,  being  to  him  in  fee,  or 
for  life  without  impeachment  of  waste;  nor  shall  convert  to  fud  for  the  making 
or  working  of  iron,  in  any  iron-mills.  Sec.  the  bodies  of  any  sound  timber  trees, 
apt  for  the  making  of  cleft  wares,  or  sawing  timber  of  oak,  ush,  or  elm,  of  the 
bigness  of  one  foot  square  at  the  stub,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  for  every  iron-mill,  &c.  £  300,  and  for  every  body  of  such  timber 
tree  405.  one  half  of  which  forfeitures  to  be  to  the  queen,  aud  the  other  half 
to  him  that  will  sue. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  of  such  trees,  the  bodies  whereof  shall  be 
employed  for  timber  or  cleft  ware,  within  the  weilds  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  or 
Kent,  the  same  not  being  within  eighteen  miles  of  London,  or  eight  of  the 
Thames,  or  four  miles  of  the  towns  of  Rye,  Wmchclsey,  or  three  miles  of 
Hastings,  or  f  ^ur  mUes  of  the  foot  of  Ae  Downes,  between  Arundel  and  Pem- 
sey in  Sussex,  to  employ  the  tops  and  ofiials  for  fuel  for  iron  worJcs. 
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Upon  I  perufal  of  the  scTeral  acts  of  Parliament  last  above  itatecl, 
to  the  growth»  protection^  and  preservation  of  woods»  it  will  appear  that  thcj 
are  inefFbctual  for  the  purposes  proposed ;  the  statute  of  the  35  th  of  Henry  8. 
chap.  17.  by  several  of  the  exceptions  and  proidsions  contained  theran»  cri* 
dently  counteracts  other  parts  of  that  Iaw»  and  the  time  of  fence  f.xed  for  the 
coppices  and  the  growth  of  timber  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  preiervation  of 
young  wood,  since  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  and  destructive  to  the  growth 
of  wood,  than  the  permission  given  by  section  the  20th  of  this  statute,  to  put 
young  colts  and  calves  into  the  woods  after  being  otherwise  two  years  pre- 
served. The  legislature  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  apprized  of  this  by 
passing  the  statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth;  but  even  the  times  of  fence  of 
coppice  so  enlarged  by  that  statute  arc  inadequate  to  preserve  the  growth  of 
wood  and  timber  to  good  effect. 

The  ist,  ad,  jth,  and  8th  sections  of  the  act  of  the  35th  Hen.  8.  seem  to 
be  adapted  solely  to  the  regulation  of  coppices  and  woods  of  private  persons. 
The  ;,d  and  4th  sections  are  very  material  for  the  preservation^  of  woodlands  ; 
but  for  public  advantage  the  provisions  seem  not  to  have  been  attended  to  for 
many  years  at  least,  if  ever  enforced.  And  the  6th  section  leaving  persons  to 
cut  and  manage  their  woods  and  coppices  as  they  please  for  their  own  uses# 
counteracts  the  prior  regulations.  Sections  yth,  8th,  9th,  loth,  iith»  and 
1 2th, appear  to  have  been  enacted  at  a  time  when  timber  and  wood  was  growing 
upon  the  wastes  and  lands  subject  to  common  of  pasture  s  but  timber  so 
growing  on  wastes  scarce  now  exists  any  where  in  England,  except  in  his  Ma* 
jcsty's  forests ;  and  consequei^tly  all  the  regulations  in  this  act  are  now  with*  ^^^ 
out  effect. 

Sections  13  th  and  15th  are  exemptions  to  particular  places  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act ;  and 

Sections  the  i6th  17th  and  19th  relate  to  the  breaking  down  the  fences  of 
woods»  and  permitting  swine  to  go  in  the  woods,  not  being  ringed  or  pegged^ 
and  seem  very  proper  to  be  attentively  conudercd,  amended,  and  enforced, 
as  the  penalties  are  not  adequate  to  the  damage  done ;  and  as  permitting 
swine  to  go  into  woods  and  coppices,  is  the  destruction  of  the  growth  of 
wood  from  acorns.  The  same  observations  arise  on  a  perusal  of  ^e  act  of 
the  ist  and  ad  of  Philip  and  Mary,  chap*  5th,  the  5thof  Eliz.  chap.  15th* 
section  the  5th,  the  13th  of  Eliz.  chap.  25.  section  i8th,  the  23d  of  Eliz.  chap. 
Sth,  section  the  ist,  the  lythofEUz.  chap  19.  section  1st,  and  upon  a  perusal 
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and  due  consldtration  of  the  above  stated  acts  in  being  for  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  wood,  it  is  apprehended  it  will  appear  to  be  essential  to  the 
public  service,  to  reduce  these  laws  into  one  act  of  parliament,  with  some 
general  regulations  for  the  management  of  woods,  the  cutting  of  coppices^ 
and  the  exrcn/ion  of  the  t:mes  of  fence  of  all  coppices  and  woods  to  a  longer 
term  than  is  by  these  acts  enacted,  wh:re  coppices  and  woods  are  subject  to 
be  kid  open  to  rights  of  common,  woods  and  coppices  of  private  persons  not 
liable  to  be  so  laid  open,  v/ill  not  require  the  same  regulations,  should  it  bo 
thought  prudent  to  make  any  regulations  respecting  such  private  property, 
on  the  pica  of  public  service;  because  undent  ood  is  now  become  of  so  great 
a  value,  that  the  proprietors  of  such  woods  and  coppices  will  take  care  to 
keep  such  in  due  fence,  as  he  will  be  enabled  to  cut  down  his  coppices  of 
unden^'ood  so  much  sooner,  but  if  any  regulations  are  thought  right  to  bs 
made  on  such  cases  for  the  advantage  of  this  country,  us  a  naval  power,  it  may 
be  right  to  amend  and  enforce  the  act  of  Henry  the  8th  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  tillers  or  standils  to  be  left  to  grow  to  tin.ber,  at  each  cutting  res- 
pectively of  such  woods  and  coppices,  and  for  how  many  cuttings ;  and  when 
such  timber  so  preserved  comes  to  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  enact  the  mode  of 
cutting  such  reserved  timber  in  succession,  according  to  the  years  it  has  stood- 
And  as  the  growth  of  large  oak  timber,  especially  such  timber  as  is  fit  for 
naval,  purposes,  militates  against  the  growth  of  underwood ;  and  that  by 
cutting  timber  for  con.mon  ordinary  uses  at  an  earlier  period  than  when  fit 
for  the  navy,  such  timber  yields  more  profit  to  the  proprietor,  than  when  it 
was  kt  stand  for  naval  use  ;  it  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  may 
not  be  adviseablc  to  give  some  premium  over  and  above  the  full  price  per. 
load  (then  in  course  of  payment)  for  all  timber  of  large  meteings  fit  and  pro- 
l>er  for  naval  purposes  delivered  into  his  Majesty's  navy  yards.  Some  such 
regulation  it  is  hoped  would  induce  private  persons  having  woodlands  to  grow 
and  protect  large  timber,  otherwise,  where  the  advantage  arising  from  more 
frequent  cuttings  of  limber  preponderates  so  much,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
much  oak  timber  will  not  hereafter  be  grown  to  a  large  size,  except  foe 
beauty,  which  is  only  occLsiooally ;  and  timber  of  that  sort,  which  is  now 
growing  will,  it  is  feared,  too  quickly  decrease. 

Under  this  head  also  it  seems  proper  to  class  the  laws  which  have  been  made 
to  protect  woods  and  coppices,  and  to  punish  woodstealers,  and  offences  com-^ 
ipiucd  thereon ;  which  I  find  in  our  statute  books  as  follovks ; 
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Every  COP  Stable  or  Other  person  shall  have  powertoapprehendallpersoosthcy    i^h  C 
shall  suspect,  having  or  carrying  any  burden  of  wood,  bark,  or  bast,  of  any   \\^^ 
trees,  or  any  gates,  stiles,  posts,  pales,  rails,  or  hedge-wood,  broom,  or  furze,    be  appi 
and  by  warrant  of  one  justice  of  peace  any  officer  shall  have  power  to  search    Their  1 
tlic  houses  or  other  i)laces  of  all  persons  they  shall  suspjct  to  have  any  wood^  «carcbc 
poles,  young  trees,  or  bark,  or  bast  of  trees,  or  any  gates.  Sec.  and  where  they 
shall  find  any  such,  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected  for  taking  the  same,  and 
them  to  carry  before  a  justice  of  ptace;  and  if  they  do  not  givea  good  jiccount 
how  they  came  by  such  wood,  ^c*  or  shall  not  within  some  convenient  time» 
to  be  set  by  the  justice,  produce  the  party  of  whom  they  bought  the  same,  or 
some  witness  to  depose  such  sale  of  the  wood,  &c.  they  shall  be  convicted  of 
tiic  otFcncc  of  cutting  and  spoiling  of  the  samj  woods,  &c.  within  the  statute 
43d  Eliz.  chap,  7th,  viz. 

All  lewd  persons  which  shall  cut  or  unlawfully  take  away  any  corn  grow* 
ing.  or  rob  any  orchards  or  gardens,  or  break  or  cut  any  hedge,  pales,  rails  or 
fence,  or  dig,  pull  up,  or  take  up,  any  fruit-trees  to  the  intent  to  take  the 


Cutting 
bing  or 
breakin 


same  away,  or  shall  cut  or  spoil  any  woods  or  undenvoods,  poles  or  trees  P"ll»ng 
standing,  not'^bcing  felony,  and  their  procurera»  or  receivers  knowing  the  same,  trees. 
being  convicted  by  confessions  or  one  witness,  before  some  justice  of  peace, 
mayor,  or  other  head  officer  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  the  par- 
ty apprcliendcd,  shall  give  such  recompence  for  the  damages  as  by  such  head 
officer  or  justice  of  peace  shall  he  appointed,  for  the  first  fault;  and  if  such 
offenders  shall  be  thought  in  the  discretion  of  justice,  &c,  not  Table,  or  do  not 
make  satisfaction  for  the  damages,  the  justice,  Sec.  shall  commit  the  offenders 
to  some  constable  or  oihcr  inferior  officers  of  the  city,  Lc,  or  hamlet  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  the  party  apprehended,  to  be  whipped  ; 
and  for  every  such  offence  for  which  the  offenders  shall  be  eftsoons  committed^ 
to  receive  the  said  punishment  of  whipping. 

If  any  constable  or  inferior  officer  do  rot,  at  the  command  of  any  justice  of  So 

peace,  or  other  head  officer,  execute  by  himself,  or  some  other,  the  punish-    ^^^^^y 
ment  limited  by  this  statute,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justice  to  commit  the    apprehe. 
constable.  Sec,  to  the  common  goal,  until  the  offenders  be  by  the  said  constable* 
or  by  his  procurement,  whipped. 

Every  person  convicted  shall  for  the  first  offence  give  the  owner  such  da*    r^th  Ch 
mages  as  the  justice  shall  appoint,  and  pay  down  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor    ^^^'  •^' 
such  sum,  not  exceeding  loi.  as  the  justice  shall  think  meet;  and  if  such 
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offender  do  not  make  satisfaction  to  the  owner,  and  pay  to  the  poor  in  manner 

aforesaid,  the  justice  shall  commit  him  to  the  house  of  correction,  not  exceed* 

ing  one  month,  or  to  be  whipped  by  the  constable.     And  if  such  person  shall 

again  commit  the  saidoiTcncc,  and  be  convicted,  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  house 

of  correction  for  one  month,  and  kept  ^o  hard  labour*     And  if  such  persoR 

shall  again  commit  the  said  offence,  ano*  Ic  convicted  the  third  time,  he  sluU 

be  deemed  an  incorrigible  rogue. 

.  4.  Whomever  shall  buy  ary  burdens  of  wood,  poles,  or  sticks,  which  may  be 

m  buyers,   j^jtiy  suspected  to  have  been  unlawfully  come  by,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  one 

justice,  upon  complaint,  to  examine  the  nutter  upon  oath,  and  if  they  find 

that  the  same  was  bought  of  a  person  who  might  justly  be  suspected  to  have 

unlawfL-lly  come  by  the  same,  and  that  the  same  was  unlawfully  come  by,  the 

justice  :.hall  award  the  party  to  pay  treble  the  value  to  the  party  from  whom 

.  the  sanre  was  unlawfully  taken  ;  and  in  dctault  of  present  payment,  to  issue 

warrants  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  goods ;  and  in  default  of  dis« 

uess,  to  commit  the  party  to  gaol,  there  to  remain  one  month. 

No  person  shall  be  questioned  for  any  offence  upon  this  law,  that  hath  been 
punishtd  foi*  the  same  by  any  former  law^  nor  unless  he  be  questioned  within 
s;x  wcelwS  after  the  offence. 

If  any  shall  maliciously  break  down,  cut  up,  bark,  destroy,  or  spoil,  any 
timber  tree,  fruit  tree,  or  other  tree,  the  person  damaged  shall  receive  such 
satisfaction  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  town,  hamlet,  vill,  or  place, 
to  be  viewed,  and  costs  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  hedges  over- 
thrown in  the  night,  by  13th  £dw.  ist.  chap.  46th.  See  Approvement.  And 
where  such  offence  shall  be  committed  In  Scotland,  to  be  recovered  by  way  of 
summar  action,  as  damages  in  other  cases  of  riot ;  unless  the  party  offending 
shall  by  such  parish.  Sec.  be  convicted  of  such  offence  within  six  months. 

Any  two  justices  of  the  county.  Sec.  or  the  justices  in  sessions,  on  complaint 
by  any  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  ice.  or  the  owner  cf  the  trees,  or  of  any 
other,  may  cause  such  offender  to  be  apprehended,  and  hear  and  determine 
the  offences  aforesaid,  and  on  conviction  of  such  offender,  shall  commit  him 
to  the  house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  three  months ;  and 
where  there  are  no  houses  of  correction,  the  justices  shall  commit  him  to 
prison  for  four  months,  and  shall  alsg  order  that  such  offender  be  publicly 
whipped  by  the  mascer  of  such  house  of  correction,  once  every  month  during 
iuch  three  months,  in  such  borough  or  corporation^  if  the  offence  be  com- 
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mittcd  therein*  or  in  th^  market*town  where  sych  house  of  correction  stands, 
or  in  the  next  inarkct-towu  in  the  county^  on  the  market  day*  between  the 
hour*:  of  eleven  and  two ;  and  where  there  is  no  house  of  correction*  the  jus« 
tices  shall  order  such  offender  to  be  whipped  by  the  hangman*  once  every 
month  during-  such  four  months*  on  the  market  day  where  such  offender  shall 
he  committed*  or  on  the  market  day  of  some  town*  between  the  hours  afore- 
said. 

Before  such  offender  be  discharged*  he  shall  find  sureties  for  his  good  be*  See 

haviour  for  two  }X'ars. 

If  any  person  shall  maliciously  set  on  fire»  burn*  or  cause  to  be  burnt*  any  Seci 

wood*  underwood,  or  coppice*  such  malicious  setting  on  fire  h  made  felony  ;   ^y^"S^ 
and  where  such  oftenccs  arc  committed  in  Scotland*  the  offenders  shall  suffer 
as  wilful  fireraiscrs,  according  to  7th  Ann.  cap.  aist. 

If  any  person  ^hall  cither  by  day  or  by  night  cut*  destroy*  bark*  deface*   6th  Geo. 
spoil*  or  carry  away*  any  wood*  springs*  trees*  poles,  woods*  topsr  of  trees,    li  \h*f 
underwoods,  or  coppice  woods*  thorns*  or  quicksets*  v/irhout  consent  of  the   good  dai 
owner*  or  shall  break  open,  throw  down*  or  destroy  any  hedge*;*  gates,  posts*   uf?"^^i 
stiles,  fences*  ditches*  or  other  inclosures  of  such  woods,  wood  grounds*  parks,   night. 
chases  or  coppices,  plantation  or  trees*  thorns  or  quicksorts*  the  lords  of  manors 
or  owners  who  shall  be  damaged  thereby*  shall  have  such  remedy  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  paiishcs,  towns*  hamiets*  villages*  or  places  joining  to  such 
wood  springs.  Sec.  as  for  hedges  overthrown  in  the  night*  by  13th  Edw,  ist. 
chap.  46th.  (which  see  in  Approvement*  unless  the  offender  shall  by  such 
parish*  &c.  be  convicted  of  such  offence  within  six  months. 

If  any  person  in  a  riotous,  open,  tumultuous,  or  in  a  secret  and  clandestine  Sec 

manner*  wrongfully  and  maliciously  shall  cut  down*  destroy*  bum*  carry  away,  7^^^ 
S:c.  any  wood,  or  springs  of  woods*  &c.  or  shall  in  such  riotous*  $ic.  manner* 
maliciously  break  open*  throw  down*  or  destroy*  any  hedges*  gates*  posts*  or 
other  inclosures  of  such  woods,  &c.  any  two  justices  of  peace*  or  the  justices 
in  sessions,  upon  complaint  made  by  any  inhabitant  or  other*  may  cause  the 
offender  to  be  apprehended*  and  hear  and  determine  such  offence*: ;  and  if 
such  justices  shall  convict  any  person  of  the  trespasses  aforesaid*  they  shall 
inflict  the  penalties  in  13th  Edw.  ist.  chap,  46, 

If  any  action  be  prosecuted  for  any  tiding  dont  in  pursuance  of  this  act*  or  Sect 

1st  Geo.  ist.  chap.  48.  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  issue,  kc.  and 

recover  treble  costs.  ^.  ^ 

T^  ,   .  9th  Geo. 

It  any  persons  bemg  armed  with  swords,  fire  arms,  or  other  offensive  wca*  aa.    con 
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the  black  pons,  and  having  their  faces  blacked,  or  being  otherwise  disguised,  shall  ap* 
idd\"  *sed*  P^^^  "^  *"y  forest,  chase,  park,  paddock,  or  grounds  inclosed,  and  shall, 
dixiy  wtthoat   among  other  things,  cut  down  or  destroy  any  trees  planted  in  any  avenue,  or 

growing  in  any  jorchard,  garden,  or  plantation,  for  ornament,  shelter,  or  pro  • 
fit ;  or  shall  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  or  out-housc,  or  to  any  hovel,  cock, 
mow,  or  stack  of  corn,  straw,  hay,  or  wood;  every  person  sc*  offending,  be- 
ing convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  witliout  benefit 
of  clergy. 
^co.  3.C.  1^.       Enacts  that  if  any  person  or  persons  not  having  right  or  legal  license  to  do 
•toJ  ofKt*   ^^^  sinic,  shall  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven 
ire  to  goss,   hundred  and  fifty-five,  set  fire  to,  burn,  or  destroy,  or  shall  abet,  aid  or  assist 
in  diu^    ^**   ^"'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  burning  or  destroying  any  goss,  furze,  or  fern,  growing  or  being 
iw  in  or  upon  any  forest  or  chase  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Eng- 

land, without  the  license  or  consent  of  the  owner  or  proprietor,  or  the  person 
chiefly  intrusted  with  thz  care,  oversight,  and  custody  of  such  forest  or 
chase,  or  some  part  thereof,  and  being  brought  before  one  or  more  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding,  division,  or  place,  where  such  fo- 
rest or  chase  shall  lie,  and  shall  be  thereof  con victcd  by  confession,  or  u|>on 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses  (which  oath  such  justice  or 
justices  is  and  are  hereby  impowered  to  administer)  or  upon  the  view  of  such 
justice  or  justices,  every  such  person  or  persons  being  so  convicted  shall  for 
ieit  not  less  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less 
oj.  or  more   ^Yi^xi  forty  shillings,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety 

to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  tlie  offence  shall  be  committed  ; 

which  penalty,  in  case  the  same  be  not  forthwith  paid,  shall  and  may  be  Ic- 

rviedby  dis*   vied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  and  chattels,  by  warnint  or 

lad  sale,  &c.    warrants  under  th«  hand  and  seal  or  hands  and  seals  of  such  justice  or  justices ; 

and  in  case  no  sufficient  distress  can  be  found,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  iuch  justice  or  justices  to  commit  such  offender  or  offenders  to  the  common 
gaol  of  the  county  or  place  where  such  offence  shall  be  committe«i,  for  any 

rco.  1.  chap,   time  not  exce::ding  three  months,  nor  less  than  one  month.* 

•  4-     N.  B. 

;ocs    to   di« 
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full  be  taxiihle :  not  necessary  to  state. 

».  J.  chap.  1.  sect.  jS.   N.  B.   Thiialso  only  goes  to  direct  how  rates  upon  woodlands  may  be 
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Recites,  that  the  la:vs  in  being  have  been  found  inciFcctual  for  preventing   Stat,  p 

the  destruction  of  timber  tree$  and  other  trees,  underwood  and  covert  grow*  ^^'  ^ 

ing  upon  the  forest  and  chases  within  this  kingdom  ;  and  enacts  that  from   ers  of 

.    and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  every  surveyor  ^'P**» 

of  his  Majesty's  woods,  and  his  lawful  deputy,  and  also  for  the  officers  and   other 

keepers  of  any  forest  or  chase,  to  seize  and  take  away  for  his  and  thdr  own   "**^  ^^ 

use,  any  saw,  axe,  hatchet,  bill-hook,  or  other  instrument,  used  by  any  per-   Sec  the 

son  or  persons,  whom  they  shall  find  unlawfully  stocking  up,  sawing,  cutting 

down,  topping,  lopping,  or  destroying  any  timber  tree,  or  oth6r  tree,  under* 

wood  or  covert,  within  such  forest  or  chase. 

Enacts,  that  from  and  after  tlie  second  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven    6th  Gei 

hundred  and  sixty-six,  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  shall  in  the   ^.**  ^** 

night  time,  lop,  top,  cut  down,  break,  throw  down,  bark,  burn,  or  otherwise   carrvin| 

spoil  or  destroy,  or  carry  away  any  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  fir,  chesnut,  or  asp,    '"  '"^  ' 

timber  tree,  or  other  tree  or  trees  standing  for  timber,  or  likely  to  become    timber 

timber,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  first  had  and  ob-    roots,  s 

tained ;  or  shall  in  the  night  time  pluck  up,  dig  up,  break,  spoil,  or  destroy,    {ji  any  e 

or  carry  away  any  root,  shrub,  or  plant,  roots,  shrubs,  or  plants,  of  the  value    **T»    • 

of  five  shillings,  and  which  shall  be  growing,  standing,  or  being,  in  the  garden   o^^*™** 

ground,  nursery  ground,  or  other  inclosed  ground,  of  any  person  or  persons 

whomsoever,  shall  be  deemed  and  construed  to  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and 

every  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  like  pains  and    Court 

penalties  as  in  cases  of  felony ;  and  the  court,  by,  and  before  whom  such    ^^  ^™ 

person  or  persons  shall  be  tried,  shall  and  hereby  have  authority  to  trans-   years : 

port  such  person  or  persons  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  any  of  his  Ma-    ?'*^  *^ 

jesty's  plantations  in  America,  in  like  manner  as  other  felons  are  directed  to   who  sha 

be  transported  by  the  laws  and'^tatutes  of  this  realm :  and  all  and  every    "^i^*  ^ 

shrubs, 
person  and  persons  who  shn.Il  be  wilfully  aiding,  abetting  or  assisting,  la   know.'nfl 

such  cutting  down,  breaking,  throwing  down,  barking,  burning,  or  otherwise   J?   ^   ^ 

spoiling,  or  destroying,  or  carrying  away,  any  such  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  fir,    nishmea 

chesnut,  or  asp,  timber  tree,  or  other  tree  or  trees  standing  for  timber,  or   ^*d  stoli 

likely  to  become  timber,  as  aforesaid ;  or  in  such  plucking  up,  digginj;  up, 

cutting,  breaking,  spoiling,  or  destroying,  or  carrying  away,  such  root,  shrub, 

or  plant,  roots,  shrubs,  or  plants,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  value  aforesaid;  or  who 

shall  buy,  or  receive  such  root,  shrub,  or  plant,  roots,  shrubs,  or  plants,  of 

the  value  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  subjea  and  liabU 
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ro  the  same  punishment,  as  if  he,  she,  or  they  had  stolen  the  same,  any  law 

to  the  coritrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

>•  3.  chap.         Enacts,  that  from  and  after  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 

1. 1.  from      ^cvcn  hundred  and  sixty-six,  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  cut  or  break 

rr  a4  June,  ^  /   i  .         . 

ersonscon-    down,  bark,  burn,  pluck  up,  lop,  top,  crop,  or  otherwise  deface,  damage,  spoil, 

»•  damag-  ^j.  ^^fj^oy^  or  carry  away,  any  timber  tree  or  trees,  or  trees  likely  to  become 
c  away  any    timber,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  lops,  or  tops  thereof,  without  the  consent 

•'^^  ^^'^  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  first  had  and  obtained,  or  in  any  of  his  Ma* 

*  consent  of  .       ,     .  ,  .  ,  ,  i-  , 

cr,&c.for-  ;esty  $  forests  or  chases,  without  the  consent  of  the  surveyor  or  surveyors,  or 

the  ^*^^-    his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  or  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  the  care 

I.  with  the     of  the  same,  aiid  shall  be  thereof  convicted  upon  the  oatii  of  one  or  more  ere* 

'  attending,    j^y^  witness  or  witnesses,  before  any  one  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of 

the  peace  for  the  county.  Sec.  or  place,  wherein  suci>  offence  shall  have  been 

committed,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money, 

not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  such  justice  or  justices  shall  seem  meet, 

together  with  the  charges  previous  to  and  attending  such  conviction,  to  be 

ascertained  by  such  justice  or  justices  who  shall  convict  the  off;;ndcr ;  and 

aon-pay-       upon  non-payment  thereof,  such  justice  or  justices  shall  commit  the  offender 

&^for  not    ^^  ^''*^  common  goal  of  the  county  or  place  nvhere  the  offence  shall  be  com- 

han  twelve,    mittcd,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise  for  any  time  not  exceed* 

l^tnan  six       ^^^^^  twelve  months,  nor  less  than  six  months,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges 

shall  be  paid ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  sliall  be  guilty  of  the  like  of- 

e  second  of.    fence  a  second  time,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  in  like  manner,  such  per- 

■k/io  ^c.    ^"  ^^^^  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds,  as 

to  su^h  justice  or  justices  shall  scern  meet,  together  with  the  charges  previous 

to  and  attending  such  conviction,  ro  be  ascertained  by  such  justice  or  justices 

Minon-pay*    who  shall  convict  the  offender;  and  upon  non-payment  thereof,  such  jus« 

for^  t^"*re   ^'^^  or  justices  sl\all  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county 

gjhteen,  nor   cr  place  where  the  offence  shall  b;  committed,  there  to  remain  without  bail 

Ml  twelve       ^  mainprise  for  any  time  not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  nor  less  than 

twelve  months,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  sliall  be  paid :  and  if  any 

•  the  third  person  so  convicted  shall  be  guilcy  of  the  like  offence  a  third  time,  and  shall 
tftcdfurK*  *>«  thereof  convicted  in  like  manner,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
irs.  felony,  and  the  court  by  and   before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried, 

shall  and  hereby  hath  authority  to  transport  such  person  or  persons  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  ;'n  Americot 
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in  like  manner  as  otlier  felons  are  directed  to  be  transported  by  the  hwt  and 

statutes  of  this  rcllm. 

Sect* 
I'hat  all  oak»  beech,  chcsnut,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  cedar,  fir,  asp,  lim?,  sy*   ||.^^  ^r 

camore,  and  birch  trees,  shall  be  dcenned  and  taken  to  be  timber  trees,  with*    timber  t 

in  the  true  meaning  and  provision  of  this  act.  ^^  gi^^ 

That  from  and  after  the  twenty*fourth  day  of  June»  one  thousand  seven  Sec 

hundred  and  sixty-six,  all  and  every  psrson  who  shall  pluck  up,  or  cut,  spoil,    of  plucl 

or  destroy,  or  take,  or  carry  away,  any  root,  shrub,  or  plantiT  roots,  shnibsj    spoiling 

or  plants,  out  of  the  fields,  nurseries,  gardens*  or  garden  grounds,  or  other   ^\^Jk*^ 

cultivated  lands^  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  without  the  consent  of  out  of  | 

the  owner  or  owners  thereof  first  had  and  obtained,  and  shall  be  thereof  convict-  *  r  ^^  ^?| 

ed  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  before  any  one   oflfbice, 

or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  &c.  or  place  wherein    "^i^^ 

such  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  and 

pay  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  to  such  justice  or  justices  shall  seem  meet, 

not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  together  with  the  charges  previous  to  and  at* 

tending  such  conviction;  to  be  ascertained  by  such  justice  or  justices  wh<» 

shall  convict  the  said  offender ;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  agali    For  the 

commit  the  like  offence,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  in  manner  aforesaid,   exccciii! 

such  person  and  persons  being  so  convicted,  shall,  for  such  second  oflfence,  for*   the  \duti 

fcit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money  as  to  the  said  justice  or  justices  shall  seem 

meet,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  together  with  the  charges  previous  to  and 

attending  the  conviction  of  such  offender ;  and  if  any  person  so  before  con« 

victed,  shall  a  third  time  commit  the  like  offence,  and  shall  be  thereof  con-    For  the 

victcd,  such  person  so    convicted  shall  for  such  third  offence  be  deemed    ^*"^^ 

guilty  of  felony,  and  the  court  before  whom  such  person  sliall  be  tried,  shall 


and  hereby  hath  authority  to  transport  such  person  for  the  space  of  seven 

years,  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  in  like  manner  as 

other  felons  are  directed  to  be  transported,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 

realm. 

That  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  from  and  after  the  twenty-  Sec 

fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  go  into    ^f^^^ 

•  .  ofcuttu 

the  woods,  underwoods,  or  wood-grounds,  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,   mg^ort 

not  being  the  lawful  owner  or  owners  thereof^  and  shall  there  cut,  lop,  top,   *"JT^ 

or  spoil,  split  down,  or  damage,  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  kind  of  wood,  or   ^c.  ori 

G  2  ***^«  *" 


mt    if-Jr'fc-  *  ^-^-  --"   '    "   "- 


^bl^.V^'W  wndcrwood,  poles,  sticks  of  wood,  green  stubs,  or  yonng  trees,  or  carry,  or 
int  samf;A<:*  convey  away  the  same,  or  shall  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  any  kind  of 
T  the  same,  wood,  underwood,  poles,  sticks  of  wood,  green  stubs,  or  young  trees,  and 
my  sum  not  ^^^^  ^^^  S^^^  ^  sarislactory  account  how  he,  she,  or  they  came  by  the  same, 
ig40j.  with  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  before  any  one  or  more  of  his  said  Majesty's 
'  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses, 

sliall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  and  pay  immediately  on  conviction,  any  sum 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  together  with  the  charges  previous 
to  and  attending  such  conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  said  justice  or  jus* 
tices  who  shall  conWct  the  offender  or  offenders ;  and  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  comniir  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid  a  second  time,  and  shall  he 

*5^"   ?  '   thereof  again  convicted  in  manner  aforesaid,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  and 
ill)  sum  not  «*  '      •        '  / 

iig/.5,  with  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  }H>unds,  together  with  the  charges 
^^^'  previous  to,  and  attending  such  conviction,  to  he  j.scertained  as  aforesaid  ; 

and  if  any  perse  n  or  persons  shall  commit  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid  a 
T  the  third  ^x\A  time,  that  then  such  person  and  persons,  being  duly  convicted  thereof 
!d  «>  incor-  according  to  law,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  an  incorrigible  rogue,  or 
'"'S"^'  rogues,  and  shall  be  punished  as  such. 

That  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  rerpectivc  counties,  &c.  or 
**•  5-  .  places,  wherein  any  of  the  offences  committed  against  this  act  shall  be  donf?, 
'  the  peace  ^^c  hereby  authorized  to  put  this  act  in  execution,  and  to  administer  an  oath 
this  act  in    jq  gpy  j^^h  credible  witness  or  witnesses. 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  justice  or  justices,  uiUess  the 
ct.  6.  ^  respective  forfeitures  shall  be  paid  down  upon  conviction  forthwith,  where  not 
lall  fuJt  ^  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hands  and  seals 
rn  on  con-  to  commit  such  offender  or  offenders,  for  the  first  offence,  to  the  house  of 
!  ^e^oml  correction  for  one  month,  to  hard  labour,  and  to  be  once  whipped  there;  and 
:o  hard  la-  for  the  second  offence,  where  not  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,  to  the  house 
*for  aic^*^  ^^  connection  for  three  months,  to  hard  labour,  and  to  be  whipped  there  once 
auul  to  be  in  every  one  of  the  said  three  months. 
rrbeKcond       ''^^•^^  ^^  ^^^  person  or  persons  shall  hinder,*  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  seiz- 

»  for  5  ing  or  securing  auy  person  employed  in  carrying  away  any  such  timber^ 

I  and  to  be 

rlitp{#ciL 

*  Sett.  7.  Persons  hindering  or  attempting  to  prevent  seizing  offenders^  to  forieit 
/.  10  to  the  persoai  convicting  them* 


*\^  ^'it^tmrnmamummmmmmmm'  ^-Jiil  i  ■  mi  >■>« 
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or  other  trees,  every  such  person  so  hindering  or  attempting  to  prevent  such 
sei/itig  or  securing,  shall  for  ever}' such  ofFence  ibrfeit  and  pay  the  sum  often 
pounds  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  cpnvict  such  ofFcndcr;  and  if  such 
sum  be  not  immediately  paid  on  conviction,  the  person  or  persons  so  convicted   And  If 
shall  be  committed  by  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  convicted,  to  the   ^*^JJ 
house  of  correction,  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  ciJendar  not  €xtt 
months.  momhs. 

«  Tliat  one  moiety  of  all  and  every  the  forfeitures  herein  before  directed  to  Applica 
be  paid  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  not  otherwise  dircctea,  shall  go  to  the  in-  fe»ture* 
former,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved.  applied. 

That  the  convictions  of  all  offenders  against  this  act»  shall  be  certified  by  Sec 

the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  made,  to  the  next  ge-    S^-^2 
ncral  quarter  sessions,  to  be  filed  amongst  the  records  of  the  said  sessions ;  and    ncnd  qi 
that  such  conviction  shall  be  fairly  written  on  parchment  or  paper,  in  the  fol-    *"*'*H  « 
lowing  form  of  words  (as  the  case  shall  happen  )or  in  any  other  fonn  of  words 
to  the  like  effect — viz. 

,-  ^  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  in  the  year    Form  c 

*  /  A.  B.  was  upon  the  complaint  of  C.  D.  convicted  before      **** 

of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  in  pursuance  of  an  act 

passed  ia  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  for 

(as  the  case  shall  he) 

Given  under  hr.nd  and  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Which  said  conyiction*  shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law  to  all  intents  and 
purposcv,  and  shall  not  be  c^uashed,  set  aside,  or  adjudged  void  or  insufficient 
for  want  of  any  fonn  or  words  whatsoever,  nor  be  liablo  to  be  removed  by  cer- 
tiorari into  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Enacts,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hun-  ^th  Geoi 
drcd  and  sixty-nine,  the  clause  in  the  said  act,  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  ^*^*P-  4'* 
present  Majesty's  reign,  and  all  and  every  the  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  act  of  61 
punishments,  thereby  inflicted,  and  all  other  provisions,  clauses,  matters,  and    P^^'B*  ^ 

of  roots 

•  Conviction  not  liable  to  be  quashed  for  rrantof  form,  or  to  be  removed.  N.  B«  and  pUat 
An  act  was  passed  in  tlic  i  oth  of  George  the  3d  chap.  30th,  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  the  the  penall 
recital  ofthe^ibovc  act  of  the  6th  Goo.  jd.  and  enacting,  that  the  said  act  shall,  thereby  11 
notwithstardin<j  such  mi<iUke  iuthc  recital  ofUi  be  takeO|  deeracd|  and  adjudged  to  are  extcn 
be  valid  and  conEnncd.  hit  Maja 


!j    ,.   .|i  ^  ,  ■  .^ 
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thinj»8  relating  thereto,  shall  extend,  and  be  c'ecmed,  taken,  and  construed  to 
extend,  and  shall  be  applied  and  put  in  execution,  in  relation  to  all  lils  Ma- 
jesty*s  forests  and  chases  within  this  realm  ;  and  to  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  who  shall  withott  legal  right  or  authority,  ly  niglit  orday  cut  down, 
destroy,  fake,  carry,  or  convey  away,  any  hollies,  thorns,  or  quicksets,  growing 
or  being  upon  any  of  his  Majesty's  said  forests  or  cli'ses,  or  within  the 
wootis,  or  wood  grounds  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  or  who  shall  have 
in  h^s,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  any  such  hollies,  thorns,  or  quick- 
sets,  and  shall  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  how  he,  she,  or  they  came  by 
the  same,  and  shall  be  tliereof  convicted  before  one  or  more  of  his  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said  act ;  and  such  justice 
or  justices  ic,  or  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  proceed  in 
the  like  manner  for  ihe  conviction  and  punishment  of  every  offender  in  the 
premises,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  several 
pronsions  in  the  said  act  had  been  herein  particularly  repeated  and  applied  to 
the  offences  herein  before  specified. 

That  the  conviction  and  convictions  of  all  and  eveiy  offender  and  offenders 
aga'ji^t  this  act,  shall  be  certified  by  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  made 
to  the  next  general  quarter  sessions,  to  be  filed  amongst  the  records  of  the 
said  sessions  ;  and  that  such  conviction  shall  be  fairly  written  on  parchment 
or  paper,  in  the  following  form  of  words  (as  the  case  shall  happen),  or  in 
any  other  form  of  words  to  the  like  effect,  viz. 

T    wit    /  *  ^^  *^  remembered,  that  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

^^ "  A.  B.  was,  upon  the  complaint  of  C.  D.  convicted 

«•  before  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  in  pursuance  of  an 

•*  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the 

"  Thn  d,  for  (as  the  case  shall  be) 

"  Given  under  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  above  written." 

Which  said  conviction  shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  shall  not  be  quashed,  set  aside,  or  judged  void  or  insufficient 
for  want  of  any  form  or  words  whatsoever,  nor  liable  to  be  removed  by  certio- 
rari into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  final 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Recites  the  act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  3.  chap.  48.  and  enacts.  That  the  trees 
called  poplar,  alder,  larch,  maple,  and  hornbeam,  shall  also  he  deemed  and 
ukcn  to  be  timber  trees,  immediately  after  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
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seven  hundred  and  scvcnty-thrcc  ;  and  all  and  every  person  or  persons  who  1"^  V™f ^ 

shall  after  that  period  wilfully  cut  or  break  down,  bark,  burn,  pluck  up,  (leemcd  tin 

lop,  top,  crop,  or  otherwise  deface,  damage,  spoil,  or  destroy,  or  carry  away,  2*21^5^*" 

any  poplar,  alder,  larch,  maple,  and  hornbeam,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  S^^rem 

lops  or  tops  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  fint  ar 

had  and  obtained,  or  of  some  person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  tree  or 

trees,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  if  found  guilty  of  any  offence  or  offences,. 

be  convicted  in  like  manner,  as  persons  are  directed  so  to  be  for  offences  o£ 

the  like  kind,  concerning  trees  deemed  timber  trees,  in  the  above  in  part  re* 

cited  act ;  and  upon  such  conviction  or  con\dctions,  shsdl  be  liable  to  all  and 

every  the  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  punishments  therein  inflicted  for  any  such 

like  offence  or  offences  ;  and  all  and  every  justice  and  justices  of  the  peace  is 

and  are  hereby  authorized,  on  complaint  made  to  him  or  them  of  any  offence 

or  offencest  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  to  conviction 

and  punishment  of  every  offender  against  this  act,  as  f  ally  and  effectually  as 

if  the  said  trees  hereby  declared,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be  timber  trees,  had 

been  expressly  so  deemed  and  declared  to  be  in  the  said  act  passed  in  the  sixth 

year  of  liis  present  Majesty's  reign  i  and  such  conviction  and  convictions 

shall  be  certified  by  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  made 

to  the  next  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  to  be  holden  for  the  couuty  wherein 

such  offence  or  offences  were  committed,  in  the  form  of  words,  or  to  that 

effect,  directed  by  the  said  recited  act ;  and  all  and  every  the  forfeitures  for 

offences  against  this  act  shall  be  paid  and  applied  in  the  manner  forfeitures  . 

are  directed  to  h?  paid  in  the  said  recited  act. 

Upon  the  preceding  state  of  the  laws  now  in  being  for  punishment  of  of- 
fences committed  in  the  destruction  of  woods,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  '. 
that  fro;n  having  a  number  of  subsisting  Lws  for  the  punishment  of  similar  • 
offences,  enacting  different  modes  of  prosecution  and  penalties  on  conviction, 
confusion  arises  in  the  proceedings  to  convict  offenders,  by  questions  under 
which  act  the  offenders  shall  be,  or  are  proceeded  against,  and  oftentimes  the 
offenders  escape,  or  oftencr  from  the  lenity  of  the  magistrate  the  offender  is 
proceeded  against  under  the.  act  inflicting  the  least  punishment  or  penalty, 
notwithstanding  the  offence  is  atrocious,  and  the  injury  great  within  the  pro-  . 
visions  of  the  severer  law ;  it  seems  therefore  worthy  of  consideration,  . 
whether  it  may  not  be  proper  to  submit  to  the  legislature  a  revisal  of  thcsp  . 
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last  stated  laws ;  and  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  to  reduce  them  all  in  one 
well  digested  act  of  parliament. 

The  next  and  only  remaining  part  of  the  second  head  proposed  to  be  $t?.ted, 
is  what  statutes  hare  passed  relative  to  the  inclosing  of  waste  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting. 

These  laws  arc  in  a  narrow  compass,  end  appear  to  be  ns  follows  : 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  and  all  other  owners  of  wastes,  wood<;, 
and  pastures  in  England,  wherein  any  person  or  bodies  politic  have  right  of 
common  of  pasture^  with  the  assent  of  the  mnjor  part  in  number  and  value  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  •f  tenements  to  which  the  said  nj[^ht  of  common  of 
pasture  belongs,  and  for  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  such  tenements,  with  the  a.^scnt  of  the  owners  of  the  said 
wastes,  &c.  and  for  and  other  persons  or  bodies  politic,  with  the  assent  and 
grant  of  the  owners  of  such  wastes^  Sec.  and  the  major  part  in  number  and 
value  of  the  owners  and  occuj^iers  of  such  tenements,  to  inclose  for  the 
growth  of  timber  or  underwood,  any  part  of  such  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures, 
for  such  time,  and  upon  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  a^;reed. 

In  case  any  recompence  be  agreed  to  be  given  for  such  inclosure,  to  the 
ownci-s  nnd  occupiers  of  tenements,  to  which  the  right  of  common  belongs, 
such  recompence  shall  be  made  either  by  a  grant  of  a  share  of  the  profit  of 
the  timber  or  underwood  growing  on  the  ground  so  inclosed,  or  by  a  grant  of 
other  lands  or  hereditaments,  or  by  some  annuity  or  rent-charge  issuing  out 
of  the  ground  so  inclosed,  or  other  lands,  or  shall  be  paid  in  money,  to  be 
placed  out  at  interest  on  public  security,  or  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
or  hereditaments,  or  of  some  annuity  or  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  lands ; 
and  the  produce  of  such  lands,  or  such  rent-charge,  or  the  interest  of  such 
money  until  the  same  be  laid  out  in  such  purchase,  shall  be  paid  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  township,  and  shall  be  by  them  applied  to. 
wards  the  relief  of  the  poor  where  such  wastes,  6cc,  lie,  and  accounted  for  as 
the  rates  foi  the  relief  of  the  poor.  See  Par.  64.  And  in  case  the  owners  of 
any  such  wastes.  See.  and  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  tenements  to  which  such  right  of  common  belongs, 
jointly  agree  to  assign  their  respective  right  in  the  said  wastes.  Sec.  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  inclosures,  to  any  other  person  or  body  politic, 
and  the  owners  of  such  wastes,  &c.  have  not  an  estate  in  fcc-simple  therein,  or 
bie  disabled  or  restrained  from  alienating  the  same,  the  recompence  to  be  paid 
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to  anjr  such  owners^  shall  be  either  by  a  grant  of  a  share  of  the  profit  of  the 
timber  or  underwood  growing  on  the  ground  so  inclosed,  or  by  a  grant  of 
other  lands  or  hereditamenrs»  or  of  a  rent*charge  bsuing  out  of  the  ground  so 
inclosed,  or  other  lands ;  such  equivalent  to  be  held  by  the  owners  of  such 
wastes,  &c.  and  such  as  be  intitled  to  the  same  in  reversion,  reminder,  or 
succession,  in  like  manner  as  the  estate  in  such  wastes.  See.  is  limited.  And 
in  case  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  or  township  be  willing  to  acquiit  such 
right  of  inclosure,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  any  recompence  be 
agreed  to  be  given  for  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  such  parish  (by  the  direction  of  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  as« 
scmb!cd  at  a  vestry  or  public  meetuig,  public  notice  being  first  given  in  the 
church  on  three- Sundays  before  such  vestry  be  held)  to  psy  or  purchase  such 
recompence  out  of  any  monies  arising  from  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  and  out  of  such  monies  to  pay  such  charges  as  be  necessary  for  in* 
dosing  and  preserving  such  grounds ;  and  such  overseers  shall  apply  the  pro* 
fit  of  the  timber  or  underwood  gromng  thereon  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  shall  account  for  the  same  as  for  the  rates  fbr'the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Every  agreement  for  any  such  inclosure  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by    ^     Sec 
the  parties,  and  shall  be  registered  and  inroUed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  or  division  where  such  wastes,  Uc,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  lie, 
within  three  months  after  the  execution  of  such  agreement. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  persons  or  bodies  politic,  who  think  themselves  Sec 

aggrieved  by  such  agreement,  or  for  any  person  in  their  behalf,  within  six  f^fP^. 
months  after  such  agreement  is  registered  and  inroUcd,  to  make  complaint  !>y 
appeal  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  any  quarter  sesMons  for  the  same  county 
or  division,  who  are  to  determine  such  appeal,  and  whose  determination 
therein  shall  be  final ;  and  if  no  such  appeal  be  made,  the  agreement  so  re- 
gistered and  inrollcd  shall  be  for  ever  binding  to  all  persons. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  bodies  politic,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  and  all 
fcoifecs  in  trust,  executors,  administrators,  guardians,  committees,  or  other   ^^?j 
trustees,  for  and  on  behalf  of  any  infants,  femes  covert,  lunatics,  idiots*  or  tniUcci 
other  per^ns,  and  the  husbands  of  femes  covert,  seised  or  interested  in  any 
such  waste,  Sec.  or  any  right  of  common  in  such  wastes,  &c.  to  apree  to  any 
such  inclosure,  and  all  such  agreements  so  made  shall  be  valid. 

If  any  person,  after  the  time  limited  for  bringing  such  appeal  against  asy  s^c 

such  agreement,  by  day  or  by  night  unlawfully  cut,  take,  destroy,  break,   I>amsig 

"  goodbj 
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throw  down,  bark,  pluck  up»burn>dcfacc>  spoil,orcarry  away  any  trees  growing 
within  any  such  inclosure,  without  the  conscntof  the  owners,  such  owners  shall 
have  such  renoedy  and  satbfaction  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  or  places 
adjoining  to  such  inclosures,  and  recover  such  damages,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  directed  for  dikes  and  hedges  overthrown  by  the  13th  Edw.  ist, 
chap.  46th,  Approvement  ad. — unless  the  offender  be  convicted  of  such  of* 
f:ncc  within  six  months  after  the  commission  thereof. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place 
wherein  any  such  offence  is  committed,  or  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  such 
county  or  place  in  sessions,  upon  complaint,  to  cause  every  such  offender  to  be 
apprehended,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  trespass,  an4  to  inflict  the 
like  penalty  on  every  offender  by  them  convicted  as  is  directed  by  6th  Geo. 
if\  chap.  i6th. 

^*       If  any  person  unlawfully  cut,  take,  destroy,  break,  throw  down,  bark, 
pluck  up,  burn,  deface,  spoil,  or  carry  away  any  tree  growing  in  any  waste, 
wood,  or  pasture,  in  which  any  person  or  body  politic  hath  right  of  common, 
every  such  o^ender  shall  be  in  like  manner  convicted  of  such  offence,  and  in- 
cur  the  Hke  penalty.  ' 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  body  ]x>r;tic  to  take  remedy  for  the 
before  mentioned  damages,  either  against  the  parish  or  place  where  any  of 
the  said  offences  be  committed,  according  to  1st  Geo.  1st.  chap.  48th,  or  6th 

I*  Geo.  1st.  chap.  16th,  or  on  the  hundred  wherein  any  of  the  said  offences  be 
committed,  as  to  such  person  or  body  politic  seems  most  meet,  according  to 
9th  Geo.  1st.  chap.  zzd.  sect.  7th.  felony. 

>•  If  any  action  be  brought  for  any  thing  done  by  virtue  of  this  act,  the  de- 
fendant may  plead  the  general  issue  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  discontinue,  &c.  the 
defendant  sliall  recover  treble  costs. 

Every  recompence  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  29 th  Geo.  2d.  chap.  36th.  shall 
be  made  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  right  of  common,  in  propoition  to 
their  resjKCtive  interests ;  and  not  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  as 

I.   is  directed  by  the  said  act. 

And  whercis  doubts  may  arise  whether  tenants  for  life,  or  for  terms  of 

*  years  determinable  upon  one  or  more  lives,  be  owners  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act^  and  that  of  29  Geo,  a.  chap.  36.  be  it  enacted,  that  the  powers 
given  to  such  owners  by  this  act,  and  the  said  act  may  be  executed  by  such 
tenants  for  life,  or  years  during  their  respective  interests. 
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Nothing  done  by  such  tenants  for  Iife»  or  terms  of  years*  by  virtue  of  tbis 
act,  or  by  29  Geo.  2.  chap.  36,  shall  have  effect  or  continuance  after  the  de- 
termination of  the  estate  of  such  tenants  for  life  or  terms  of  years.  See  forests.*    •  k 

rela 
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Recites  the  acts  of  29  and  31  of  Geo.  a.  for  inclosing  commons^  for  the    10  C 
pur]K)se  of  planting  and  preserving  trees  and  underwood,  and  for  more  efFec-   ^*  ^ 
tually  preventing  the  destruction  of  trees  ^  and  enacts,  that  every  agreement    read 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  said  acts,  for  inclosing  woods,  wastes,  or  pastures^    f^l" 
already  taken  in  and  inclosed,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  validity,  and  all    i77< 
the  said  inclosures  shall  stand  and  be  confirmed  and  established  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  such  agreement  had  been  registered  and  inroUed  by  the  proper 
clerk  of  the  peace,  pursuant  to  the  said  act,  provided  such  agreement  hath 
been  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  shall  be  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of 
December,  1770,  registered  and  inrollcd  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county.  Sec,  where  such  wastes,  woods,,  or  pastures,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them  lie. 

It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  fUr  all  persons,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
who  think  themselves  injured  or  aggrieved  by  any  such  agreement  not  yet    ^*" 
registered  and  inrollcd,  and  where  the  lands  inclosed  in  pursuance  thereof  nti^i 
have  not  alrcavly  been  planted  with  trees  as  aforesaid,  to  make  complaint 
thereof  by  appeal  to  the  justices  at  any  quarter  sessions  for  the  said  county 
^c.  within  six  months  after  such  agreement  shall  be  registered  and  inrollcd 
in  manner  :\s  aforesaid  ;  which  said  justices  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  l\(.ar  and  determine  such  appeal,  and  whose  determination  therein    The 
shall  be  final.  «  ^  ^ion 

Where  any  such  inclosure,  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  hath  been  made 
by  the  owner  or  owners  of  wastes,  woods  or  pastures,  by  and  with  the  assent  Inch 
of  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners  of  Uncments,  to  which  \^^^n 
a  right  of  common  therein  did  then  belong*  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  as^eti 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  owner  or  owners  f^Jl^ 
ofsucb  wijstcs,  woods  and  pastures,  and  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  decn 
of  ihcoTf/wiT?  of  such  tenements,  such  inclosoires  shall  be  deemed  and  ad-  '" 
judged  to  be  as  loyally  made,  and  are  hereby  established  and  confirmed,  in  like   conn 

Ha 
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manner*  as  if  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  ocmpiers  also  of  such- 
tenements  had  thereunto  assented  and  agreed, 
rt.  7.  Where  any  owner  of  wastes*  woods*  or  puslures*  not  having  an  estate 

wncis  of  jjj  fcc^simple  therein,  hath,  before  the  passing  this  act,  agreed  to  the  iiiuklng 
uie  in      such  indosures  of  any  part  of  his  wastes,  woods,  or  pastures,  for  the  purposes 
-»  *haU      aforesaid,  and  the  recompcnce  lo  be  paid  to  sutli  owner  is  by  grant  of  some 
annuity,  but  the  same  is  not  in  the  deed  of  agreement  made  a  charge  upon,  or 
expressed  to  be  issiing  out  of  the  said  ground  or  soil  so  inclosed,  or  any 
othsr  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  as  by  the  said  act  is  required ; 
such  annuity  so  granted  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  rent  charge,  issuing 
mipence     out  of  the  said  ground  or  soil  so  inclosed  ;  and  the  said  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  a   , ^  good,  effectual,  and  binding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  same 
:  soil.         had  been  i>  expressly  mentioned  and  granted  in  and  by  the  said  deed. 


yln  Act  for  the  better  Cultivation,  Improvement,  and  Rcgula^ 
tion  of  the  Common  Arable  Fields,  IFastes,  and  Commons 
of  Pasture,  in  this  Kingdonu 

-.  chap.  Whereas  there  are  in  several  parishes  and.j>laces  in  this  kingdom,  several 
rnUe,  wastes  and  commons,  and  several  open  and  common  fields,  which,  by  reason 
Uture  had   ^^  ^^^  different  interests,  the  several  land  owners  and  occupiers,  or  persons 

to  rnake  having  right  of  common,  have  in  such  wastes »  commons,  and  fields,  cannot 
iiUting  or   ^  improved,  cultivated,  or  enjoyed,  to  such  great  advantage  for  the  owners 

t»tasu$       and  occupiers  thereof,  and  persons  having  right  of  common,  as  they  might 
ss  2S  well 
md  com*   ^*  ^^^  ^^^  capable  of,  if  ^ft-ii  improved  course  of  husbandry  was  to  be  pursued 

Is,  al-  ^     respecting  such  open  and  common  fields,  in  each  parish  respectively,  and  sucb* 

be  act  ex-   was.Vj,  or  commons  of  pasture,  were  to  be  properly  drained,  or  otherwise 

:Uuses  14  amended  2  it  is  enacted,  that  in  every  parish  or  place  in  this  kingdom,  where 

^^  ,^    ;      there  are  open  or  common  field  lands,  all  the  tillage  or  arable  lands  lying  in 

ible   land   the  said  open  or  common  fields,  shall  be  ordered,  fenced,  cultivated,  and  im* 

proved,  io  such  manner  by  the  respective  occupiers  thereof,,  and  shall  be 

kept,  ordered,  and  continued  in  such  course  of  husbandry,  and  be  cultivated 

under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  tbrafouribs  in  number  and 

value  of  the  occupiers  of  such  opien  or  common  field  lands  in  each  parish  or 

place,  cdltivating  and  taking  the  crops  of  the  san^e,  and  having  the  consent 
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of  the  owners  in  manner  herein  after  mentioned^  and  likewise  the  consent  of' 
the  rector,  impropriator  or  tithe  owner^  or  the  lessee^  'or  either  of  them  re- 
spectively, first  had  in  writing,  shall,  at  a  meeting  (in  pursuance  of  notice  for 
that  purpose  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  one^tbird  of  sucb  occupiers^  to  be 
ntKxcd  on  one  of  the  principal  doors  of  the  parish  church,  chapel,  or  place 
where  meetings  have  been  usually  held  for  such  parish  or  place  rcspcc*^ 
tively,  twenty-one  days  at  least  before  such  meeting,  specifying  the  time 
and  place  of  iuch  meeting),  by  writing  under  their  hands,  constitute,  direct, 
and  appoint,  and  which  notice  any  such  occupiers  are  hereby  authorized  and 
im powered  to  give. 

Provided  always,  that  the  rules  so  agreed  upon  shall  not  be  in  force  or   Rules 
binding  upon  any  of  the  parties  thereto,  for  any  longer  term  than  six  years,    th^S^, 
or  two  rounds,  according  to  the  ancient  and  established  coune  of  each  parish 
or  place  respectively. 

That  at  every  such  meeting  to  be  had  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  law-      ^    Sei 
ful  to  and  for  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  occupiers  (then   Ejwf  ^ 
present)  of  such  open  or  common  field  lands  in  each  parish  respectively,  to  ' 
elect  one  or  more  proper  person  or  persons  as  field  master  or  field  rccvc^  to 
superintend  the  ordering,  &c.  such  openand  common  fields,  and  to  see  that  the 
same  are  kept  and  continued  in  such  course  of  husbandry,  as  shall  be  directed 
at  such  meeting,  in  manner  aforesaid;  and  that  such  field  master,  so  to  be 
elected  as  aforesaid,  shall  continue  in  the  said  office  until  the  twenty-first 
day  of  May  then  next  following,  or  within  three  days  after,  and  no  longer, 
unless  he  or  they  bhali  be  thereto  re«elected,  in  manner  hereinafter  directed. 

That  all  costs,  charges,  and  expences,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  any  Sei 

such  plan  of  ordering  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  and  which  shall  at  any  meet-  £f5^? 
iiig  to  be  held,  after  six  days  notice  having  been  given  in  manner  herein  before 
directed  be  agreed  upon  by  the  major  purl  in  number  and  value  of  the  occu- 
piers aforesaid,  tlien  present,  be  deemed  common  expences,  and  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  the  said  occupiers,  shall  be  borne,  paid,  and  defrayed,  propor- 
tionally by  all  the  occupiers  of  such  open  and  common  field  lands,  accordbg  to 
the  value  of  the  lands  and  grounds  each*person  or  persons  shall  have  in  such 
open  and  common  field  lands,  and  for  the  raising  the  same,  one  or  more  assess- 
ment or  assessments  upon  all  and  every  the  occupiers  of  common  field  lands 
in  each  parish  respectively  shall  be  made,  le^d  and  collected  by  such 
pcrsoa  and  persons,  and  allowed  in  such  manner  as  such  majority  of  tliCL 
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occupiers  of  such  open  and  common  field  landsj  at  such  meeting  to  be  had  as 
aforesaid  shall  direct  in  that  behalf;  and  the  money  thereby  raised  shall  be 
employed  and  accounted  for  according  to  the  orders  of  such  majority  of  the 
occupiers  of  such  common  field  lands^  for  and  towards  the  better  cultivation 
of  the  said  common  field  lands,  from  time  to  time,  as  need  shall  require ;  and 
the  said  assessments  shall,  by  rlrtuc  of  a  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
one  justice  of  peace  of  the  county  wherein  $uch  common  field  lands  shall  lle» 
^        be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  person  so  as- 
sessed and  not  paying  the  same  within  ten  days  after  demand,  rendering  the 
overplus  of  the  value  of  the  goods  so  distrained  (if  any)  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  goods  and  chattels,  after  deducting  the  costs  and  charges  of 
taking  and  making  such  distress  and  sale* 
♦•  That  ii  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  occupiers  of  open  and  com- 

eld  lands  in  ^^^  ^^'^  lands,  in  any  parish  or  place  where  any  rules,  orders,  or  regu* 
parish  how  lations  shall  have  been  agreed  upon  for  the  ordering  or  improving  of  such 
cid  reeves,  '^"ds,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  meet  and  as- 
semble at  some  convenient  place,  yearly,  and  every  year,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  May,  or  within  three  days  after»  in  pursuance  of  six  days  notice  to  be 
given  of  the  time  and  pla.  e  of  such  meeting  by  one-third  of  the  occupiers*  in 
manner  aforesaid,  then  and  there  to  elect  and  choose  one  or  more  proper  per- 
son or  persons  to  be  field  masters,  or  field  reeves>  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and 
that  such  person  or  persons  who  shall,  by  the  major  part  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  said  lands  present  at  such  meeting,  be  chosen  field  masters*  or  field 
reeves,  to  superintend  the  ordering  and  improving  of  the  said  common  field 
lands,  and  to  se?  that  the  same  are  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  agreed 
upon  at  the  general  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  continue  in  the  said 
office  for  one  whole  year*  unless  he  shall  die,  or  be  removed  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  hereinafter  given  in  that  behalf. 
ect.  5*  That  if  any  field  master  or  field  reeve,  so  to  be  chosen  in  pursuance  of  this 

t^V  *^  ^^^*  shall,  within  the  year  in  which  he  shsJl  be  so  chosen,  refuse  or  neglect  to 
i  those  who  attend  the  said  business,  or  shall  die,  or  remove  to  an  inconvenient  distance*  or 
J^  or  refuse  bq^^me  bankrupt,  or  have  execution  against  his  body  or  goods,  or  by  sick- 
ness or  otherwise  be  rendered  incapable  of  executing  his  said  ofHce,  that  then 
and  in  either  of  the  said  cases,  it  shall  and  may  h^  lawful  to  and  for  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  said  lands  (after  six  days  notice  for.  that  purpose  to  be  given 
ia  manner  aforesaid),  to  elea  io  manner  afore^d,  one  other  fit  and  proper 
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person  to  be  field  master^  or  field  reeve»  for  the  remainder  of  that  year,  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  former  field  master,  or  field  recvet  falling  under  either 
of  the  descriptions  aforesaid* 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  tbree-fouribs  in  number  and        Sect. 
value  of  the  occupiers  of  open  and  common  field  lands,  present  at  any  meet*   ^?l??^ 
ing  to  be  hv^ld  in  pursuance  of  fourteen  days  notice  at  least  previous  to  the   time  of  1 
usual  time  of  opening  such  common  field  lands,  to  be  given  for  that  purpose   f^2?^ 
in  manner  aforesaid,  to  postpone  the  opening  of  such  ^ommon  field  lands, 
for  such  reasonable  time  as  at  such  meeting  shall  be  thought  necessary  by 
such  majority  as  aforesaid,  and  to  settle  and  determine  ho^  long  such  com* 
mon  fields  shall  continue  op?n,  and  to  limit  and  settle  the  number  of  cattle 
each  occupier  in  such  parish  or  place  shall  respectively  turn  on  such  com* 
mon  fields,  in  due  proportion  to  the  stint  or  established  usage  in  such  pa- 
rish. 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  toexdud: 


any  cottager  or  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever  having  light  of  com*   Cott^^ 
mon,  and  having  no  land  in  any  of  the  said  common  fields,  from  having  and   ^y^^  ^^ 
enjoying  his  or  their  right  of  common,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  he 
could  and  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  unless 
such  coitagcr,  or  other  person,  shall  at  any  meeting  to  be  held  by  the  occu- 
piers of  such  common  field  lands,  in  manner  aforesaid,  consent  or  agree  in 
writing  to  a  composition  for  such  right,  by  ^n  annual  payment,  or  other  an- 
nual advantage  or  conipcnsatlon,  or  to  a  limItatio!i  thereof;  in  which  case 
such  consent  ^nd  agreement  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  every  such 
person  so  agreeing,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  tenants  and  occupiers,  until  such 
time  as  tlie  nilcs,  orders,  and  regulations,  for  the  ordering,  fencing,  culti« 
vating,  and  im^tioving  of  the  said  common  field  lands,  existing  at  the  time  of* 
giving  such  consent  shall  expire.. 

That  if  the  occupiers  of  the  said  common  field  lands  shall,  at  times  when  3^ 

the  said  fields  have  been  usually  enjoyed  in  common  consent,  and  ngree  not    How  coi 
to  depasture  the  same  in  common,  and  shall  allot  and  set  apart  what  shall   enjoyed  < 
be  deemed  by  a  majority  of  such  cottagers,  who  shall  not  have  agreed  to  com-   by  occuf 
pound  for  or  limit  their  right  of  common,  as  aforesaid,  a  sufficient  and  equi- 
valent common  for  such  cottagers,  and  other  persons,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  enjoy- 
ed exclusively  by  them,  that  then  and  in  such  case  such  cottagers  and  other 
persons  shall  not  enjoy  their  right  of  common  over  such  parts  of  the  said 
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common  field  lands  as  are  rot  used  in  common  by  the  oocupiers  thereof^  but 

only  orer  such  part  thereof  as  shall  for  such  time  be  allotted  them  for  that 

purpose,  and  SQt  apart  as  aforesaid ;  any  law,  usagc#  or  statute*  to  the  con* 

trary  not^'ithstanding. 

ict.  ^.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  exclude  any  person  or  persons  seised 

^^nghtlo     ^j.  pQj5^scd  of  a  separate  sheep  walk,  or  pasture  of  cattle,  in  or  over  all  or 

te  sheep  any  of  the  common  field  lands  in  any  parish  or  place,  or  in  any  or  over  any 

^^*  part  thereof,  firom  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying  such  right,  in  as  full  and 

ample  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  he  might  or  could  have  enjoyed 
the  same  before  the  passing  this  act,  unless  such  person  or  persons,  having 
such  right  as  aforesaid,  shall  consent  or  agree  in  writing,  at  any  meeting  of 
occupiers  to  be  held  as  aforrsaid,  to  a  composition  for  the  same  ^or  a  limi- 
tation thereof ;  in  which  case  e\'eiy  such  consent  and  agreement  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  ui)on  every  person  so  a;>iceing,  and  upon  every  other 
.  pcrs<:»n  coming  to  the  possession  of  such  sheep  walk  or  pasture  for  cattle,  by 
dcsc:nt  or  othcnvise,  until  such  time  as  the  regulations  tor  the  cultivation  of 
the  said  common  field  lands,  existing  at  the  time  of  entering  into  such  agree- 
ment, shall  expire. 
tet.  f  o«  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  person  whomsoever,  hav- 

slades,  «c.  j„g  j^jqJ  Jj^  j^^y  ^^cn  or  common  fields  adjoining  to  any  balks,  slades,  or 
\f  manors,  meers,  being  waste,  v,  ith  the  consent  of  the  lord  or  lords,  lady  or  ladies,  of  the 
»y  ^  respective  manors  wherein  such  balks,  &c.  do  lie,  and  likewise  of  the  person 

or  persons  who  may  have  a  separate  sheep  walk  in  the  said  fields,  and  with 
the  consent  of  tbrci  fouribs  in  numbtr  and  valu€  of  the  occupiers  of  such 
common  field  lands,  to  be  signified  at  any  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  to  plough  up  any  of  the  said  balks,  and  convert  the  same  into  til- 
lage, under  the  regulations  to  be  settled  as  aforesaid. 
ct.  1  !•  Thnt  no  balk,  &c.  that  has  heretofore  been  used  as  a  public  road,  or  as  a 

&c.  i»*^«  *i  private  road,  by  any  person  or  persons,  to  or  from  his  or  their  own  house  or 
gj^  lands,  be  so  ploughed  up* 

ct«  »»•  That  all  and  every  person  who  shall  have  license,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to 

wi  *>y  r^"-  P^^^S*^  "P  ^^^  convert  into  tilhge,  any  balk,  shall,  before  he  or  they  begin  to 
ivim;  a  lU  plough  up  the  same,  lay  down  in  an  husbandlike  manner,  under  the  direction 
»  p^  oug         ^^  ^^^  p^jj  j^j^jjpj.^  or  field  reeve  for  the  time  being,  in  a  more  convenient 

part  of  the  said  field,  as  much  of  his  or  their  own  land,  as  shall  be  equal  in 
ralue  So  the  land  he  or  they  shall  so  have  liceiiK  to  plough  as  aforesaid ;  and 
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that  such  land  $0  laid  down  shall  be  common  land,  and  so  continue  until  the    ' 
regulations  then  existing  for  cultivating  such  common  field  lands  shall  expire. 

That  the  penon  ploughing  any  such  balk,  shall^  by  proper  bound  stones^  fee 

sufEciently  mark  and  distinguish  the  several  lands  ploughed,  and  the  several  ^^^^ 
lands  lay  down  in  lieu  thereof,  so  that  the  property  thereof^  and  each  person's  penon'a 
right  therein  may  be  clearly  known  and  ascertained.    '  ""•T  **  ^ 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  lord  or  lady  of  any  manor,* 

« 

with  the  consent  of  tbree^fourtbi  of  ibi  pencns  having  right  of  comm^m 
Vpon  the  wastes  and  commons  within  his  or  her  manor,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held»  after  fourteen  days  notice,  such  notice  to  be  given  in  manner  herein 
before  directed  by  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor,  or  their  agent  respectively, 
aj«y  time  to  demise  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,f  any  part  of  such 
wastes  and  commons,  not  eicoeeding  a  twelfth  part  thereof,  for  the  best  and 
most  improved  yearly  rent  that  can  by  public  aucdon  be  got  for  the  same ; 
and  that  the  clear  net  rentsj  reserved  to  the  lord  or  lady,  his,  her,  or  their 
iieirSf  executors*  administrators,  or  assigns,  by  any  leaie  to  be  granted  at 
aforesaid,  shall  be  by  him  or  her,  and  the  mayor  part  of  his  or  her  tcoaatSi 
applied  in  the  draining,  fencing,  or  otherwise  impronng  of  the  rendue  of 
such  wastes  and  commons. 

That  in  every  manor  where  there  are  stinted  commons,  in  lien  of  demising 
part  thereof,  one  or  more  assessments  upon  the  lord  or  lady  of  such  manor, 
and  the  persons  being  owners  or  occupiers  of  such  commons,  or  their  agents,  pny^^ 
shall  or  may,  at  their  option,  be  made,  levied,  and  collected,  by  such  person,  J^^J^* 
and  allowed  in  such  manner  as  the  lord  or  lady  of  such  manor,  and  the  major 
part  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  such  commons,  pre* 
sent  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  within  the  said  manor,  in  pursuance  of  fourteea 
days  notice,  to  be  given  by  the  lord  or  lady,  or  his  or  her  agent,  in  manner 
;Aforcsaid,  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  that  purpose,  shall  direct  and 
appoint  in  that  behalf;  and  the  money  thereby  raised  shall  be  employed  and 

^Section  14.  Lords  of  manors.  Sec.  with  consent  of  three-fourths  of  persoift 
having  riglu  of  common,  may  lease  a  twelfth  part  of  wastes* 

Wastes  and  commons.'^TAree'/ourtks  of  the ^i^iu  having  ri^ht  of  common  upoo 
wastes  and  commons.  From  this  the  great  di^itttty  always  anses  in  every  regula* 
tion  and  improvement  to  be  brought  about  ofwastesand  commons.  Ana  it  seems 
right  to  enaa,  that  three- fourths  in  value  should  always  govern,  if  the  Icgislatuse 
anxiously  wish  for  great  imj>rovements  to  be  mad^. 

t  The  term  of  four  years  is  inadequate,  and  too  short. 

tAiA  the  net  rents  co  be  applied  for  improving  the  residue  of  such  wastesi 
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accounted  for  according  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  said  lord  or  lady, 
and  such  majority  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  as  aforesaid,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  such  commons,  from  time  to  time,  as  need  shall  require  ;  and  the 
said  assessments  shall,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one 
justice  of  the  peac-?,  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
every  person  so  assessed,  and  not  paying  the  same  within  ten  days  after  being 
demanded,  rendering  the  overplus  of  the  value  of  the  goods  so  distrained  (if 
any)  to  the  owner  and  owners;  thereof,  the  necessary  charges  of  making  such 
distress  and  sale  being  first  deducted. .  -*\. 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ^tyor  part  in  number  and  value  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  common  pastures,  present  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  after  six  days  notice,  at  least,  given  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor,  or  his  or  her  agent,  to 
postpone  the  opening  of  stinted  common  pastures,  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
twenty -one  days* 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  two-thirds  in  number  and  value 
of  such  commoners,  at  a  meeting  to  be  holden  after  fourteen  days  notice 
given  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  or  lady 
of  the  manor  in  which  such  commons  are  situated,  his  or  her  agent,  to  direct, 
order,  and  fix  the  time  when  such  common  pastures  shall  b:  broke  or  de- 
pastured, and  when  the  same  shall  be  shut  up  and  unstocked  ;  such  orders  to 
continue  in  force  for  one  whole  year,  and  no  longer. 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  a  portion  of  such  common  pastures  shall  be  se- 
parate and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  such  commoners  exclusively,  as  shall  not 
consent  to  such  regulation,  and  the  portion  so  set  apart  shall  be  adjudged  by 
a  majorify  of  such  commoners,  not  consenting  as  aforesaid,  an  equivalent  for 
their  rights  of  common. 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  major  part  in  number  and 
val  e  of  tbe  persons  having  right  of  common  in  such  common  pastures,  at 
any  meeting  to  be  held  in  pursuance  of  notice,  in  writing  under  the  hands  of 
a  major  part  of  such  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  common  pastures,  or 
persons  having  right  of  common  therein,  to  be  affixed  on  the  principal  door 
of  the  parish  church  of  the  parish  where  such  common  pastures  shall  lie,  or 
of  the  nearest  parish  church  where  such  lands  shall  lie,  in  an  extraparochial 
place,  ten  days  at  least  previous  to  such  meeting,  specifying  the  time  and  place, 
and  intent  of  such  meeting,  by  writing  under  their  bands,  to  alter  and  ctuipgc 
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the  manner  and  custom  of  feeding  and  depasturing  such  common  pastures* 
so  far  as  instead  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  cattio,  to  allow  the  same  to  be  fed 
and  depastured  with  sheep,  at  the  option  of  each  person  respectively  having 
right  of  common  ;  and  to  limit  and  stint  the  number  of  sheep  each  pcmon 
having  right  of  common  in  such  common  pastures,  shall  respectively  feed  and 
depasture  thereon,  in  due  proportion  to  their  respective  stints  or  rights. 
''    That  no  ram  shall  be  turned  upon,  or  be  suffered  to  remain  ujwn  anjr         S 
wastes  or  common  fields  between  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  and  the    ^^|^ 
twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  in  every  year.  from 

That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  husbands,  guardians,  trus-         5^ 
tees,  committees,  or  known  agent  or  receiver  of  any  owner  and  proprietor   Perse 
of  wastes,  commons,  and  common  fields,  and  of  any  person  having  right  or    ""^^' 
interest  therein,  being  under  coverture,  minors,  lunatics,  or  beyond  the  seas,    sign  . 
and  for  every  or  any  of  them  for  the  time  being,  and  also  to  aud  for  all  and  oycry 
or  any  of  the  said  owners  and  occupiers,  being  tenants  in  tail,  tenants  by  the 
courtesy  of  England,  01  tenants  for  life  only,  and  to  and  for  every  or  any  of 
them  respectively  for  the  time  being,  to  enter  into  and  sign  aay  agreement  to 
be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

That  no  rector  or  titl\e  owner,  in  right  of  his  rectory,  vicarage,  or  curacy,  S 

or  the  lessee  of  cither  of  them  respectively,  who  shall  agree  for  or  let  his  tithes   q^.|^^ 
of  the  said  comiuoii  fvAd  lands  during  the  said  term  of  six  years,  or  any  part   crivc 
thereof,  shall  receive  any  fine,  forcgift,  gratuity,  or  compensation  whatever,    Ij.^"^ 
other  than  by  equal  half  yearly  or  yearly  payments.  oryeai 

That  every  agreement  so  entered  mto  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be  ood,         Sci 
valid,  and  effectual  in  the  law,  for  the  purposes  thereby  intended,  notwith-    ^^ 
standing  the  want  of  legal  title  in  the  said  owner  or  owners,  or  in  the  said    in  Uvi 
husbands,  guardians,  trustees,  committees,  agents,  or  receivers,  or  in  the  per- 
sons acting  as  such,  or  in  the  said  tenants  in  tail,  tenants  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  or  tenants  for  life  only,  any  settlement  or  settlements,  will  or  wills, 
to  the  contrar)'  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

That  no  consent  of  any  occupier  of  lands  in  such  common  arable  fields,  or  S^ 
of  a  separate  sheep  walk  therein,  to  any  such  first  agreement  for  the  ordering,  pj^„ 
fencing,  cultivating,  and  improving  of  such  common  fields,  to  be  made  by  the  lid,  w 
authority  of,  or  in  pursuance  of  tliis  act,  shall  be  good  and  valid,  unless  such  |^,^^ 
occupier  shall,  at  the  time  of  entering  into  such  agreement,  produce  a  written  propr 
authority  for  tliat  purpose,  under  the  hand  of  the  owner  or  proprietor,  guar- 
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ciian  or  tnistee>  or  in  case  of  such  owner  not  being  a  mitior>  and  being  m< 

parts  beyond  the  seas,  of  the  known  agent  of  such  owner* 

tion  24*  That  if  any  owner  or  occupier  of  any  common  field  lands,  or  of  any  part 

*1  T?7f  .  thereof,  for  the  better  cuhivation  whereof  any  rules  and  rcculatioas  slull  hu/c 
It  ikt  West-  '  ... 

ragaimtany   been  agreed  upon,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  and  authorities  given  by  this 

or  cccupier    ^^^^  ^j^^jj  ^^^  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  or  shall  wilfully  deviate 

or  breach  of    therefrom  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  that  then  and  in  such  caoe,  it  shall  and 

nUid  down   j^^^y  ^  lawful  to  and  for  any  owner  or  owners,  or  occupier  or  occupiers,  of 

any  pa:t  of  such  common  field  lands,  who  may  have  been  damnified  by  a 
breach  of  the  regulations  aforesaid,  to  bring  one  or  more  action  or  actions  of 
trespass^  or  upon  the  case,. in  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westmin- 
ster against  the  person  so  offending ;  and  if  in  any  su:h  action,  so  to  be 
brought  as  aforesaid,  a  verdict  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintiff,  or  he  shall  re- 
cover judgment  by  default,  that  then  and  in  such  case,  the  party  or  parties 
so  offending  shall  answer  to  the  party  grieved  all  such  damages  as  shall  be  rc« 
covered  in  such  action,  together  wiih  double  costs  ot  suit. 
:tion  25.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shiU  prevent,  or  extend  to  prevent  any 

lofji^s  hereby  person  or  persons  from  inclosin^r  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  his,  her,  or  their 
;  lus  hnds  *  land,  to  and  for  his,  her,  or  their  own  use  or  benefit,  sucb  person  or  persons 
^^*^  use.       having  full  power  or  right  so  to  do. 

tiou  26.  Saving  always  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 

^!  rights  and  to  all  and  every  lord  and  lady  of  any  manor  or  manors,  and  to  all  and 
pf  inanorsy  ^^^TT  other  person,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  his,  her,  and  their  heirs,  suc- 
cessors, executors,  and  administrators,  (other  than  and  except  the  respective 
persons,  their  heirs,  successors,  executors,  and  administrators,  who  may,  in 
consequence  of  this  act  being  duly  carried  into  execution,  become  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  regulations  thereby  authorized  to  be  made),  all  such  estatc> 
interest,  and  rights,  as  they,  every,  or  any  of  them,  had  or  enjoyed  in  and 
over  the  said  common  arable  fields,  wastes,  and  commons  of  pasture,  before 
the  passing  of  this  act,  or  could  or  might  have  bad  and  enjoyed  in  case  the 
same  had  not  been  made. 
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Obsen^ations  o?i  the  Statutes  passed  for  Inclosures  for  Planting-^ 

and  Conclusion. 

As  far  as  these  statutes  go,  they  are  useful ;  and  I  have  in  practice  seen  some 
inclosures  made  under  them  :  but  then  they  have  been  only  imall  tracts, 
and  not  of  any  great  extent*  for  the  desirable  purpose  of  growing  wood  and  . 
timber.  The  act  last  stated  goes  much  the  furthest  to  promote  the  useful 
plan  of  inij^rovements  in  the  cases  it  comprehends ;  and  therefore  I  have 
stated  it  more  at  large  thaa  the  other  acts.  By  some  few  amendments  it  per- 
haps miglu  be  made  useful  in  the  cases  to  which  it  extends*  until  further  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  comprehending  tlie  general  plan ;  since  amending 
such  law  in  being  may  be  done  with  less  obstruction  perhaps  than  forming  a 
general  law  at  rrst*  to  comprehend  inclosures  of  all  wastes :  but  then  all  these 
acts  use  the  words, ''  The  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  such  tenements*  with  the  assent  of  the  owners  of  the  said 
wastes/*  or  in  the'last,  for  leasing  wastes,  ibrcc-fouribs  of  the  persons 
having  right  cf  common.  What  that  m/i/or  ^<ir^  shall  be  ia  number  and 
value  of  the  owners,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  rule  followed  on  passing  acts  of 
parliament  for  inclosures,  creates  the  difficulty,  and  overthrows  the  good  ef- 
fects of  these  acts,  which  otherwise  must  be  highly  beneficial  ;  for  although 
the  acts  for  inclosing  commons  for  planting  have  been  many  years  in 
force,  they  have  been  but  of  trifling  use ;  more  indeed  for  pleasure  and  con- 
venience than  for  real  essential  advantage  in  planting ;  the  difficulties  to  ob- 
tain consents  from  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  persons  interested, 
being  almost  insuperable  ;  every  small  cottager  counting  equal  with  persons 
of  large  estates.  In  order  to  promote  the  great  and  useful  purpose  of  general 
improvement,  and  of  growing  timber  upon  the  large  and  extensive  wastes  of 
this  kingdom.,  which  may  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wood 
and  timber,  it  is  therefore  submitted,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  propose  to  the 
legislature  a  revisal  of  these  acts ;  and  to  pass  an  act  to  explain  and  define^ 
what  the  major  part  in  number  or  value  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  oftetu*^ 
ments  shall  be,  to  govern  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands,  as  well  for  general  izD« 
provemcnt,  and  for  the  purpose  of  planting  for  the  growth  of  wood  and 
timber,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  s  and  it  is  submitted^  that  it 
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would  be  cquiable  that  this  majority  should  be  fixed  at  ibrcc-fourlbs  in  value 
of  the  persons  interested,  to  govern  in  all  cases;  which  would  remove  the 
impediments  now  so  great,  by  tiiking  into  the  number  the  small  cottagers, 
who  always  oppose  such  improvements  in  an  equal  line  with  persons  of  large 
property,  and  who,  from  their  large  property,  are  consequently  entitled  to  a 
greater  admeasurement  of  common.  Should  the  legislature  attend  to  such 
proposition,  the  happiest  effects  to  the  public  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  measure,  by  forwarding  general  improvements  and  indosures  of  waste 
lands  for  these  purposes.  Encouragements  for  the  growth  of  wood,  and  par- 
ticularly of  naval  timber,  is  becpme  highly  necessary  to  this  kingdom,  and  es- 
sential to  its  welfare  and  continuance  as  a  naval  power ;  as  appears  from  the 
nth  Report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  revenue.  The  legislature  there- 
fore  perhaps,  on  due  deliberation  of  this  question,  in  their  wisdom  may  think 
it  right  to  go  even  sonicwhat  further  with  regulations  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  wood  and  timber. 

In  all  inclosures  of  wastes  and  commons,  the  lord  of  the  soil  is  deemed  to 
be  entitled  unro,  and  almost  always  has  set  out  and  assigned  to  him  a  ccrtuiu 
proportion  of  the  waste,  quoad  lord :  would  it  be  too  much  to  submit  to  the 
legislature,  that  the  lords  of  wastes,  as  lords  of  the  soil,  should,  on  requisition 
and  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  have  a  certain  limited  proportion  of 
the  waste  within  their  manors,  assigned  and  set  out  to  them  by  a  short  and 
summary  process,  to  be  inclosed  by  them,  part  for  general  improvement,  and 
other  p:'rt  expressly  and  strirtly  limited  for  the  purpose  of  planting  ;  and  to 
be  enjoyed  by  such  lordi  in  severalty,  in  distinct  parts  for  general  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  growth  of  wood  and  timber,  as  the  respective  wastes  are 
best  adapted  to ;  and  where  there  are  very  large  wastes  and  commons  sufH- 
ciently  adequate  to  the  lord's  part,  and  to  the  rights  of  common  thereon ;  after 
due  admeasurement  of  common,  might  not  provision  be  made  to  inclose  a 
certain  other  proportion  of  such  large  wastes,  at  the  exptnice  of  the  parish^  to 
he  planted,  enjoyed,  and  held  in  severalty  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  or  place  in  which  the  inclosurc  is  made.  Or  rather,  as  a  better  plan, 
and  less  subject  to  abuse  and  mismanagement ;  might  not  provision  be  made 
to  enable  a  majority  in  value  ofibe  parishioners  intcrested,m\\i  the  consent 
of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  to  sell  a  certain  proportion  of  such  large  wastes,  be- 
yond the  due  conunoa  right,  to  be  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  in  order  to  raise 
ji  sum  of  money*  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  and  purposes  of  the  poor  of  such 
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parish ;  cither  by  building  poor-hooscs,  cr  to  create  a  fund  to  go  in  aid  of 
the  poors  rates/ and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  the  parishioners,  as 
above  nicntioncd/shall  adjudge  and  order  ;  but  such  portion  of  land  so  to  be 
sold  to  be  expressly  limited  to  be  always  and  continually  held,  preserved,  and 
ktrpt  in  planting,  for  the  growth  of  wood  and  timber :  or  where  there  are  very 
large  and  extensive  wastes,  much  beyond  what  can  he  occupied  by  a  due  ad* 
measurement  of  pasture,  as  there  are  it  is  believed  in  some  parts,  might  not 
the  legislature  pursue  the  precedent  set  by  the  statute  of  12th  of  Ann.  sta^ 
tute  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  i.  above  stated,  for  inclosing  wastes  in  the  West  Ri- 
ding of  Yorkshire  for  poor  curacies ;  and  in  that  case  direct  the  surplus,  af- 
ter admeasurement,  or  certain  other  proportions  of  wastes  to  be  inclosed  or 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit:  of  the  church,  and  in  aid  of  poor  curacies.  The 
payments  for  tithes,  in  all  such  cases  of  inclosures,  to  be  compensated  by 
some  general  arrangement  for  tithes,  or  under  each  particular  inclosure. 

But  in  all  and  every  such  case,  the  lands  and  wastes  so  inclosed  to  be  held 
in  severalty  solely  and  entirely,  for  general  improvement,  or  as  they  may  be 
best  ada])tcd,  as  planted  ground  for  the  growth  of  wood  and  timber. 

The  great  benefits  that  will  result  to  this  kingdom,  by  establishing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  growth  of  wood  and  timber  on  our  wastes,  especially  on  those 
best  and  most  adapted  for  this  purpose,  (and  many  of  them  arc  such  as  can- 
not be  others  isc  cultivated)  are  so  self-evident,  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  by 
particularly  stating  tlicm  ;  only  remark,  that  the  decrease  of  timber  in  this 
country  is  felt ;  that  the  failure  of  supply  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  would  be  fa- 
tal to  us  as  a  naval  power  ;  and  that  every  measure  the  legislature  can  take 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  growth  of  wood  and  timber  on  the  wastes  of 
the  kingdom,  appears  to  be  called  for  as  highly  wise  and  politic,  more  especi- 
ally as  the  inclosed  lands  within  the  kingdom  are  thrown  into,  and  are  daily 
continuing  to  be  thrown  into  agriculture,  more  than  into  wood. 

The  improvement  and  cultivation  of  Hounslow  Heath  seems  already  to  have 
been  partly  proceeded  in,  as  above  stated ;  and  the  further  proceedings  to  be 
had  hereon,  if  the  measure  is  adjudged  proper  to  be  pursued,  (except  as  to 
the  point  of  tithes)  seems  to  be  a  process  that  must  be  governed  only  by  its 
peculiar  case ;  proceeding,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  general  sys* 
tem  of  promoting  inclosures  and  improvements. 

Having  now  stated  to  you,  for  the  consideration  of  yourself,  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  such  matters  as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject  of  incloti^^ 
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ing  and  ixnprdving  waste  lands  and  commons,  and  commonable  lands^  to 
tvhich  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  so  wisely  turned ;  I  have  only  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  intruded  so  much  in  submitting  the  ideas  which 
have  struck  me ;  and  to  assure  you,  that  if  any  thing  which,  I  have  above 
stated,  shall  be  found  useful^  or  be  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  it  will  highly  gratiiy  me,  in  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  aid 
a  system  of  improvement  that  must  be  highly  beneficial  and  advantageous  to 
ihe  community. 
I  bavu  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard  and  truth, 

SIR, 
Your  most  £iithful 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Sti  April,  1794.  JOHN  ROBINSON. 
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The  plan  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  promoting 
the  internal  improvement  of  Great  Britain,  though  long  a  fa- 
vourite  idea  of  the  Person  who  brought  forward  that  proposal, 
yet  could  never  have  been  carried  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion, had  it  not  been  for  an  extensive  Tour  which  the  Author  made, 
through  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  that  Tour,  he  saw  several  valuable  institutions  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  from  each  of  which,  as  well  as  from  those  at  home, 
he  took  such  hints  as  seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  of  service,  and 
formed  on  the  whole  the  plan  of  an  establishment,  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently extensive,  to  merit,  in  his  opinion,  the  approbation  of 
the  British  Parliament :  They  were  prevailed  upon  to  adopt 
it,  not,  however,  without  some  opposition,  and  merely  as  an  ex- 
periment. The  result,  he  flatters  himself,  must  be  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory  to  those  who  wished  well  to  such  an  under- 
taking. The  Board  was  constituted  only  on  the  4th  September, 
1793,  and  already  a  greater  mass  of  Agricultural  and  Statistical 
knowledge  has  been  collected,  in  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  than  ever  was  accumulated  before  in  so  short  a  period. 

The  improvement  of  his  native  country,  was  not  the  sole  object, 
which  the  Author,  however  anxious  to  promote  it,  had  in  view 
when  he  formed  this  establishment.  He  knew  well  that  it  would 
soon  prove  of  general  benefit  to  Society.  The  carrying  on, 
therefore,  a  correspondence  with  foreign  states,  disposed  to  enter 
into  such  an  intercourse,  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan.  A 
Secretary,  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most  important  laiv- 
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guages  in  Europe^  was  attached  to  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  that  conespondence ;  and  though  the  war,  so  ge- 
nerally raging  on  the  Continent,  has  given  a  different  direction 
to  the  minds  of  men,  and  greatly  impeded  such  an  intercourse, 
yet  much  useful  information  has  been  received  from,  and  co*n- 
muiiicated  to,  foreign  countries,  since  the  Board  was  established. 
There  are  some  points  connected  with  the  improvement  of  a 
country,  which  are  only  applicable  to  particular  places ;  an  im- 
provement, for  instance,  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  would  be  of 
no  use  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
consequence  in  the  southern,  that  the  Scotch  fir  could  be  made 
doubly  valuable,  by  using  the  branches  of  young  fir,  as  an  article 
of  food  for  sheep  or  ca  tie,  in  the  winter  Season,  when  it  is  so  diffi* 
cult  to  support  them.    There  are  many  objects,  however,  of 
etiual  importance  to  all  countries,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
which,  every  nation  is  equally  interested ;   for  example,  any 
discoveries  in  consequence  of  which  a  greater  quantity  of  animal 
or  vegetable  food  can  be  produced  for  the  use  of  man, — any  im- 
provement in  medicine, — in  the  means  of  saving  fuel, — in  the 
construction  of  houses  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  &c. 
and  many  other  particulars  of  a  simitar  nature. 

DiM:overies  made  in  one  country,  gradually  reach  another: 
but  the  interval  is  often  tedious,  and  the  loss  thereby  sustained 
IS  great ;  whereas  if  the  progress  could  be  more  accelerated,  the 
consequences  might  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  country  that  receives,  but  to  the  one  that  makes  the 
discovery.  For  no  individual,  or  even  nation,  can  carry  any  art 
or  new  Mivention  to  its  ultimate  state  of  perfection.  It  must  be 
improved  upon  for  that  purpose  by  the  investigation  and  the 


Deeply  impressed  with  the  justness  and  importance  of  these  ideas, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  this,  and  of  other  States,  the  propriety  of  a  : 
general  Agreement  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  the  United  I 
States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  those  who  make  ^ 
any  useful  discovery,  interesting  to  the  Species  at  large,  in  Rural  ^ 
Economy y  in  Medicine,  or  in  the  Useful  Arts,  and  that  every  means  ^ 
be  taken  to  have  the  same  rapidly  extended,  and  brought  to  its  ul--^ 
timate  state  of  perfection. 

Such  an  agreement  would  be  attended  with  but  little  expence^ 
to  the  different  Powers  who  entered  into  it,  whilst  the  credit^z] 
the  satisfaction,  and  the  benefit  which  each  government  would^ 
ultimately  derive,  from  such  an  understanding  would  be  of  infi^t^ 
nite  value. 

If  each  power  should  agree  to  pay  a  sum,  call  it  from  £50. 
j^joo:  or  j^iooo.  according  to  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  and 
the  advantage  it  would  be  likely  to  obtain  from  any  new  invei^r* 
tion  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  it  would  be  of  little 
quence  to  each,  whilst  the  total  would  be  of  considerable  value 
the  fortunate  discoverer. 

The  attention  of  mankind  being  directed  to  such  useful  ob' 
jects,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  perfection  the  arts  necessary 
for  their  comfort  and  sustenance  might  be  carried. 

The  desire  for  fame  and  emolument,  and  the  emulation  o( 
many  nations,  rivalling  each  other  in  such  arts,  would  soon  pro- 
duce  discoveries,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated 
at  present. 

And  such  an  understanding,  though  it  would  not  probably  put 
a  stop  to  war,  yet  might  have  the  effect  of  rendering  wars  less 
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I  was  led  to  bring  forward  such  reflections,  sooner  than  other* 
wise  I  had  intended,  in  consequence  of  having  lately  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  Parliament,  the  grant  of  jC^o^^»  ^^  ^*'-  ^^ 
sepli  Elkington,  so  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  Draining,  and  know- 
ledge of  Springs. 

The  art  which  lie  has  acquired  in  such  perfection,  would  be  as 
useful  to  ether  countries,  as  it  is  to  Great  Britain,  and  no  reason 
can  be  assigned,  why  it  should  not  be  immediately  extended  all 
over  Europe  and  America. 

Here  there  can  be  no  rivalship ;  for  the  Agricuhural  prosperity 
of  one  country  can  do  no  injury  to  anotlicr ;  and  indeed  it  may 
be  of  considerable  service,  in  times  of  scarcity  for  instance,  from 
which  the  most  fertile  cannot  always  be  exempted. 

Lei  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  such  Powers  as  chose  to  enter 
into  the  Agreement  above  suggested,  in  addition  to  the  j^icoo. 
already  voted  by  the  British  Parliament,  were  to  begin  the  pro* 
posed  agreement,  by  subscribing  each  a  sum  of  money  to  Mr. 
Elkington,  on  his  disclosing  his  discoveries  in  so  clear  a  manner, 
that  other  nations  might  avail  themselves  of  the  same  valuable  art. 

Can  any  discovery  be  of  more  general  utility  ?  In  a  moist 
country,  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  wished 
for  as  to  get  rid  of  water.  In  a  country  that  is  dry  and  parched^ 
what  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  obtain  the  command  of 
springs? — In  both  these  respects,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  Mr.  Elkingi:on  has  reached  a  very  high,  and  hitherto  un-' 
equalled,  pitch  of  excellence. 

If  examples  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  an  agree- 
ment, in  regard  to  other  matters,  independent  of  Agriculture,  is 
wanting,  it  may  he  sufficient  to  remark,  that  an  American  physi- 
cian is  said  to  have  found  out  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  cancer,  and 
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a  German,  a  very  effectual  palliative,  if  not  a  cure,for  the  stone  an< 
gravel.  As  these  are  acknowledged  to  be  perhaps  the  most  dread 
ful  disorders  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  surely  sud 
discoveries  are  objects  of  general  concern,  and  if  brought  tc 
perfection,  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  every  civilized  Power  in 
the  Universe. 

The  only  objection  to  such  a  measure,  is,  the  risk  of  imposi- 
tion on  those  Powers,  who  live  remote  from  the  place  where 
such  discoveries  may  be  made.  But  surely  those  who  trust  theii 
respective  Ministers  with  the  management  of  great  political  con^ 
cerns,  may  safely  confide  to  them  the  disposal  of  any  sum  thai 
may  be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  Besides,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improve- 
ment established  in  every  country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  and  intercourse  between  the  different  States 
of  Europe  and  America,  on  subjects  of  general  moment,  and  to 
the  examination  of  such  a  body,  any  discovery  of  a  doubtful 
nature  might  be  referred. 

If  the  measures  above  hinted  at  were  adopted,  a  new  scene  in 
politics  might  be  the  happy  consequence,  and  the  rulers  of  nations 
might  in  future  boast, — not  of  their  numerous  fleets, — not  of 
their  gallant  armies, — not  of  extended  commerce, — of  splendid 
or  luxurious  arts,  or  aajuisitions  by  intrigue  or  conquest^— 

BUT  OF  THIS, 

That  within  their  respective  dominiofis^  a  greater  number  of  human 
beings,  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  political  society  ^  in  greater  perfect 
iion,  than  ever  they  bad  br£n  able  to  attain,  in  any  former  period  of 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  following  Sketch  or  Outline,  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
General  Report,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  laid  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  before  His  Majesty,  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out,  the  present  Agricultural 
State  of  the  Country,  and  the  Means  of  its  Improvement.  It  is 
intended  that  the  Report  itself,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  a  concise  and 
plain  manner,  but  at  the  same  time  with  as  much  distinctness 
and  perspicuity  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  every  individual,  who  may  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
subject .  The  Append ix  will  contain  those  minuter  facts  and  more 
detailed  observations,  which  are  necessary  for  tlie  consideration  of 
those,  who  make  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the  breeding  of  ani« 
mals,  a  profession.  The  object  of  the  whole  is,  to  give  such  an 
abstract  of  agricultural  knowledge,  either  accumulated  by  the 
Board  since  its  establishment,  or  previously  known,  as  will  make 
Skill  in  Husbandry,  easily  attainable,  and  at  little  expence,  by  the 
poorest  of  our  husbandmen,  or  by  the  meanest  capacity^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  following  is  merely  the 
sketch  of  the  Chapter,  which  is  printed  at  present,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nrocurinnr  Ruch  cnrrArtiniis  and  additinnal   remarkis.  ^ 
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may  occur  on  the  perusal.  It  is  proposed  to  circulate  this,  and 
the  other  Chapters  of  the  Report,  as  soon  as  they  are  respectively 
printed,  among  the  Members  of  the  Board,  who  will  please  to 
communicate  it  to  such  of  their  friends  as  are  conversant  in  those 
subjects ;  and  return  it  to  the  Board  early  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  with  every  suggestion  that  can  tend  to  its  im- 
provement. 

Whoever  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  following  sketch, 
and  considers  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  having  such  a  paper  ex- 
amined, corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the  observations  of  at  least 
one  hundred  intelligent  persons,  conversant  in  tliosc  subjects, 
must  see  that  the  knowledge  of  the  use  and  application  of  Ma- 

% 

nures,  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
nv'ould  not  otherwise  have  been  attainable. 
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OUTLINES 
OF  CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 


ON    THE    SUBJBCT  OP 


MANURES 


FOR  ADDITIONAL 

FRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS,  AND  OBSERVA' 

Jl  HE  term  Maniire^  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  substances, 
vrhich  arc  known  from  experience^  either  to  enrich  the  different 
soils,  or  contribute  Ly  any  other  means  to  render  them  more  fa- 
vourable to  vegetntion. 

Though  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  utility  and  neces* 
sity  of  such  substancesy  yet  the  progress  hitherto  made,  in  ascer- 
taining the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied,  the  quantity 
that  should  be  made  use  of,  or  the  soils  for  which  they  are  respec- 
tively besL'  adapted,  has  not  yet  reached  that  perfection  or  certainty 
that  could  hr  whhed  for. 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  serve  to  com-ince  ever)'  in-  • 
tcUigcnt  person,  that  in  an  Agricultural  point  of  view,  the  sub- 
ject of  Manures  is  of  the  first  uiuguitude.  To  correct  what 
is  hurtful  to  vegetation  in  the  different  soils,  and  to  restore 
wliat  is  lost  by  exhausting  crops,  are  operations  in  Agriculture, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  curing  of  diseases  in  the  animal 
body,  or  supplying  the  waste  occasioned  by  labour,  or  the  ordi- 
nary evacuations  of  nature. 

The  utility  of  Manuring  has,  however,  been  questioned  in         • 
y)me  instances,  particularly  by  Tull  and  his  disciples,  who  assert 
that  Tillage  alone,  frequently  and  judiciously  applied,  will  pro- 
duce cveiy  effect  that  can  be  expected  from  that  practice. 
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That  Tillage  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Agricultural  ope- 
rations,  is  a  point  in  which  all  good  husbandmen  are  agreed ; 
but  that  by  Tillage  alone,  the  earth  should  be  made  to  produce 
a  succession  of  valuable  crops  of  grain  or  vegetables,  is  a  doc» 
trine,  which,  fortunately  for  the  advancement  of  Agriculture,  has 
met  with  very  few  converts.  By  such  management,  poor  lands 
would  never  become  productive,  and  the  richest  soils  would  soon 
be  exhausted. 

Another  opinion  has  been  held  forth  to  the  public,  that 
when  land  has  once  been  put  into  good  heart,  it  may  be  preserved 
in  a  state  of  constant  fcrtilit)',  merely  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
without  any  foreign  Manure. 

In  some  particular  spots,  where  the  soil  is  uncommonly  rich, 
and  has  been  long  undisturbed  by  the  plough,  and  when  great 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  have  been  accumulating 
for  ages,  this  may,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  be  the  case. 

But  if  the  advocates  for  such  a  system  assert  that  any  land,  when 
once  put  into  good  order,  will  continue  to  pour  forth  an  endless 
succession  of  valuable  crops,  by  means  of  judicious  rotations  alone, 
without  any  Manure  being  made  use  of,*  we  pronounce  the  idea, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  impossible. 

Indeed  it  might  as  well  be  supposed,  that  any  animal,  after  hav« 
ing  made  a  full  meal,  would  continue  to  live,  and  perform  every 
kind  of  labour,  without  any  farther  supply  of  food.  The  con* 
trary  certainly  is  the  case,  both  with  regard  to  uaimals  and  vege« 
tables ;  for  if  the  nourishment  supplied  is  less  than  the  waste,  the 
animal  will  die,  and  the  soil  become  barren. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  our  observations  upon  this 

*  Mr.  Kent}  in  hit  Hiiui  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property  (page  71  •} 
*  atatcs  it  as  his  opinion,  that  any  limited  poriion  of  land,  tolerably  good  in  its 
nature,  u  ill,  if  well  cuUivatcd  and  moderately  stocked*  produce  vegctablo 
and  animsl  Manures  sufHcient  to  support  it  for  ages,  without  any  foreign  aid. 
But  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  his  Agricultural  Report  of  Huntingdonshire,  goes  still 
farther,  and  seems  to  consider  the'use  of  dung,  when  once  land  is  put  into 
{ood  order,  as  totally  unnecessary,  where  a  proper  rouuion  is  followed* 
Vide  Maxwell's  Huntiagdoashirc,  p,  31. 
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tt\l)jcct  farther*  for  a  good  farmer  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage  which  expeilence  points  out*  will,  to  a  certain 
degree,  adopt  r.  the  Tillage  recommended  of  Tull,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulverizir  g  the  soil  and  extirpating  the  weeds  with  which 
It  may  be  infested,  x.  A  regular  rotation  o/crcps,  in  order  chat 
the  various  sorts  of  earth,  may,  in  thvir  turn,  according  as  the/  are 
calculated  for  different  plants,  become  productive :  and  3.  a  suffix 
cicni  quantity  of  Manure,  not  only  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being' 
exhausted,  but  if  possible  annually  to  make  some  addition  to  it^' 
former  sources  of  fertility. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  subject  of  such  acknowledged 
importance  as  Agriculture,  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  thaa 
it  at  present  possesses,  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  branch 
of  it  is  necessary.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  foun-* 
dation  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  principles  upon  which  fertility  and 
vegetation  depend,  are  still  but  imperfectly  understood.  Even  the 
little  knowledge  of  these  matters  which  we  are  at  present  in  posses* 
sioR  of,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  closets  of  the  learned,  and 
seldom  been  deemed  a  necessary  part  of  education*  for  those,  whose  • 
prospects  and  success  in  life,  depend  so  materially  upon  a  judicious 
and  scientific  system  of  husbandry. 

In  the  article  of  Manures  especially,  this  knowledge  would 
he  peculiarly  useful ;  for,  by  it  the  intelligent  farmer  would 
be  enablcJ  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  distinguishing  pro* 
pcrtics  of  the  articles  he  makes  use  of;  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
employ  them  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  soil  for  which  they  are  respectively  the  best  adapted ; 
and  thus  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  combine  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  he  would  have  the  means  of  calculating,  with  much  more 
certainty  than  it  is  possible  for  him  otherwise  to  do>  upon  the  sue- 
cess  of  all  his  operations. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  we  shall  now  pro^ 
cccd  to  state  the  various  sorts  of  Manures  made  use  of  in  these 
kingdoms;  and  after  briefly  considering  the  advantage  of  com« 
bining  two  or  more  of  them  together  into  one  compost,  shall  theft 
add  some  General  Remarks  upon  thp  mode  of  applying  tbeoi> 

S 


Authors  have  attempted  to  divide  Manures  into  various  classes, 
as  into  simple  and  compound^  natural  and  artificial,  nutritious 
and  stimulating,  or  as  they  arc  derived  from  the  animal,  vege« 
table,  or  mineral  kingdom ;  but  unless  philosophers  were  more 
agreed,  with  respect  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  respec* 
lively  act,  every  attempt  at  dassificatioii  must  be  liable  to  consi- 
derable  objections,  and  therefore  cannot  be  attempted  with  advan* 
tage  on  the  present  occasion. 


LIST  OF  MANURES. 


I  •  Dung  of  quadrupeds. 
2,  —of  birds. 
j>Nightsoil,orprivy  manure 
4«  Urine. 

5.  Bones. 

6.  Putrid  animal  substances. 

7.  Refuse  of  shambles. 

S.  Refuse  of  manu£ictures. 
9.  Rape  cakes« 

10.  Oil. 

11.  Fish. 

12.  Sea  weed. 

13.  River  weed. 

1 4.  Mud  from  ponds,  rivers, 
or  the  sea. 

15.  Sweepings  of  streets. 
i6.  Sweepings  of  roads. 

17.  Earths,  and  earthen  or 

mud  walls. 
i8.  Malt  dust. 

19.  Tanners*  bark. 

20.  Soot. 

21*  Peat  moss  and  peat  dust. 

22.  Sheep  folding. 

23.  Ploughing  la  of  green 

crops. 


24.  Decayed    vegetable   sub* 

Jtances. 

25.  Watering. 

26.  Putrid    water    from    the 

steepings  of  flax  or  hemp. 

27.  Burnt  limestone. 

28.  Unburnt  or  pounded  lime* 

stone. 

29.  Chalk. 

30.  Limestone  gravel. 

3 1 .  Marie. 

32.  Sea  shells  and  coral. 

33.  Pot  ash. 

34.  Kelp. 

35.  Bleachers'  ashes. 

36.  Soap  ashes. 

37.  Soap  ley. 

38.  Fcni  ashes. 

39.  Peat  ashes. 

40.  Wood  ashes. 

41.  Coal  ashes. 

42.  Ashes  from  paring  an^ 

burning. 

43.  Sea  salt. 

44*  Gypsum,  or  Paris  Planter, 
45*  Burnt  clay. 


■■■■■■     ^^*  ■        I     '■ >wlHi  i*ttti<i 
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An  account  of  the  nature^  properties,  and  mode  of  applying 
each  of  tbcsc>  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


OF  COMPOSTS. 

Every  farmer  of  experience  knows  that  certain  compounds, 
formed  between  the  different  kinds  of  Manures  and  soils,  have  a 
much  greater  effect  in  promoting  vegetation*  than  any  of  these 
taken  separately.  But  though  this  circumstance  is  familiar  to 
most  of  them,  they  have  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  ascer* 
taining  the  manner  in  which  composts  operate,  or  the  principles 
upon  which  their  operation  depends. 

In  analyzing  the  different  soils  and  manures,  we  learn,  thac 
some  of  them  contain  more  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  thzix  they 
do  salts  or  earths ;  and  vice  versa.  Froni  this  disproportion  of 
principles,  such  soils  and  manures  arc  less  productive  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  if  their  useful  qualities  were  more  equally 
balanced.  By  compounding  or  mixing  the  two  together,  that 
end  is  attained. 

Some  farmers  object  to  composts  on  account  of  the  expcnce, 
and  affirm  that  every  addition  of  soil,  or  other  substances,  made 
to  a  dunghill  serves  only  to  increase  its  bulk,  and  the  expence, 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  real  value ;  and  that  the  dung 
itself  is  a  much  better  manure,  upon  all  soils,  than  it  can  possibly 
be  made  by  any  addition. 

That  the  dung  of  animals  is  a  most  valuable  article  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  it  certainly  is  not  equally  useful  in  all  soils  and  si« 
tuations.  It  is  much  better  calculate  forwh:it  are  called  active, 
than  for  inactive  soils.  On  limestone,  chalk,  5cc.  &c.  it  meets 
with  abundance  of  active  materials,  which  compensate  for  the 
want  of  them  in  itself.  But  upon  clays,  deep  loams.  Sec.  Sec* 
it  operates  best  hi  conjunction  with  lime,  or  some  other  stimulate 
ing  substance.* 

*  When  dung  is  iatendcd  for  a  composty  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  add 
^y  lai^c  ^ua&tity  of  lime  or  earth,  till  it  i$  properly  fciacxuedj  u  tvcrjf 
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When  earth  is  added  to  such  a  coinpost^  care  should  be  taken 
to  regulate  the  quantity  In  s  jch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
premising  the  dunghill  too  hard  ;  for»  in  every  instance  where  this 
happens^  the  air  will  be  excluded,  so  much  as  to  prevent  a  se« 
cond  fermentation  from  coming  on ;  and  the  compost  in  that  case 
will  neither  incorporate  so  well,  nor  be  so  v«iluable. 


OF  A  MIXTURE  OF  SOILS. 

Nett  to  the  application  of  the  various  sorts  of  Manures  above- 
mentioned,  the  fertility  of  the  earth  depends  upon  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  soil ;  every  different  kind  of  which  being  made  up 
of  th;;  same  principles,  but  differently  proportioned.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  any  of  these>  the  fault  may  be  rectified  by 
the  application  of  another  soil,  containing  the  ingredients  that 
are  wanted.  Thus,  where  clay  predominates,  the  addition  of 
sand,  is  often  sufficient  to  insure  fertility,  and,  where  sand  pre- 
vails, the  addition  of  clay  or  chalk  answers  the  same  purpose. 
I  Gravelly  soil  enriches  moss,  and  moss  improves  gravel*  Indeed^ 
until  the  soil  acquire  a  due  proportion  of  the  various  ingredients 

ailJ.i'.Ion  of  ilui  kind  will  be  found  to  check  fermentation,  and  diminish  the 
v&luc  of  the  compound.  The  lime  and  earth  should  be  added,  after  the  fet^ 
Tncntation  ii  finished,  and  the  whole  carefully  mixed  and  laid  up  together.  A 
fcv/  days  after  this  is  done,  a  second  fermentation  will  come  on,  and,  if  the 
mixture  has  bern  prnp^rly  tiirnrd  nvrr  and  thoroughly  incorporated)  in  a 
monUi  or  six  weeks  afterwards  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Considerable  judgment  and  attention  will,  however,  be  requisite,  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  lime,  and  other  active  principles  employed ;  for  if 
the  quantity  is  small,  their  action  upon  the  rich  substances  contained  in  the 
dung,  will  be  partial  and  imperfect :  and  if  too  great,  a  considerable  losa 
may  be  sustained  by  their  over  action.  The  proportion  that  will  bring 
th>:ir  active  and  passive  qualities  nearest  to  a  balance,  or,  in  plainer  lan« 
guage,  the  quantity  that  will  dissolve  the  enriching  substance»  contained  ia. 
Ihe  dung,  will  certainly  be  found  the  most  useful* 


that  are  necessary  to  insure  fertility,  the  husbandman  is  parti* 
cularly  called  upon  to  search  every  where,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  fields,  for  such  substances  as  arc  likely  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  purpose.* 

We  wish  this  circumstance  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  every  Acid  has  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood  some  substance,  which  if  properly  applied,  would  give 
it  fresh  powers  of  production.  To  discover  this,  not  only  the 
surface,  but  the  diifcrcnt  sub-soils  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  useful  article  will  be 
found,  which  if  mixed  cither  with  the  dung  of  the  farm,  or  ap* 
plied  by  itself^  will  render  the  soil  more  fertile. 

This  mixture  of  soils  answers  many  very  important  purposes 
in  agriculture.  Stiff  soils,  which  water  can  hardly  penetrate,  are 
by  a  proper  mixture  of  light  earth,  sand,  or  other  incoherent 
substances,  opened  and  subdivided,  so  as  to  admit  freely  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture  and  other  nutritive  matters,  sufHcient  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants. f 

Light  soils  again,  by  being  incorporated  with  clay,  arc  there- 
by rendered  more  retentive  of  moisture :  by  this  mixture  also 
the  roots  of  vegetables  are  at  full  liberty  to  spread  themselves  in 
all  directions,  not  only  in  search  of  their  natural  food,  but  also 
to  acquire  an  establishment  in  the  soil,  sufHcient  to  support  the  * 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant.  For  it  is  found,  that  no  vege- 
table can  arrive  at  perfection,  if  the  roots  are  prevented  from 
spreading  themselves  out  at  pleasure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  a  sufHcient  hold  of  the  earth;  neither  of  which  can  be 
tlie  case  in  very  stiff  or  very  loose  soils. 

*  The  cclebratrd  chrmut,  Kirwan,  very  justly  remarks,  that  one  of  the 
;;rcat  desiderata  in  husbandry',  seems  to  be  this,  namely,  to  discover  the 
composition  of  the  different  earths  best  suited  to  detain  or  exhale  the  due 
proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  moisture  that  falls  in  each  particular 
counfr)'.     Sec  Irish  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  v,  p.  197. 

i  The  following  it  a  striking  insunce  of  ihe  benefit  resulting  from  i  mix- 
Lyre  of  soils.  Mr.  Elkington  had  on  his  farm  of  Princctborp,  some  fields  of 
Uiong  day,  which  he  could  not  plough  ia  a  wet  icmod,  nor  could  wheat  be 
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MODE  OF  APFLYING  MANURE. 

Manure  is  usually  applied  in  three  different  ways.  The  first 
and  most  common  is  that  of  ploughing  it  in  and  mixing  it  with 
th;  whole  soil.  The  second  is  that  of  laying  it  carefully  into 
drills,  and  sowing  the  crop  upon  it.  And  the  third  is  that  of 
spreading  or  scattering  it  upon  young  crops,  and  either  harrow- 
ing it  iu  or  allowing  it  to  remain  upon  the  surflicc.  There  is  a 
fourth  mode,  which  has  been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  namely,  that  of  incnisting  the  seed  sown 
with  the  calcined  salt  of  vegetables  and  with  oil.  But  it  seems  un* 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  that  idea  until  its  advantages  arc  proved 
by  experiment. 


I.    MIXING  JriTH  THE  SOIL. 

As  yet,  this  is  by  far  the  most  general  mode  of  application, 
aiid  where  Manure  can  be  had  in  great  quantities,  it  is  naturally 
adopted,  the  other  modes  being  infinittly  more  troublesome.  It 
is  also  the  best  system  where  it  is  necessary  to  enrich  a  field  for 
a  succession  of  exhausting  crops.    But  it  is  questionable  whether 

r  ways  sown  in  it  at  the  proper  time.  He  was  sometimes  obliged  to  em* 
ploy  6  horses  to  plough  it,  and  7  men  to  level  it,  by  cutting  the  heaps  with 
3»prongcd  forki,  at  tpad^*  cnuM  nat  be  made  use  of  on  account  of  their 
slicking.  Bat  by  carrying  a  great  quantity  of  sandy  soil,  (120  loads  per 
acre),  and  adding  afterwards  one  coat  oi  marl,  the  quality  uf  ihc  land  became  so 
changed,  that  3  horses  can  plough  it,  that  no  men  are  necessary  for  levelling  ir, 
and  that  in  the  wettest  season  wheat  can  be  sown.  The  ex  pence  of  digging 
and  carriage,  may  be  calculated  at  i8s.  per  50  load,  which  is  equal  to  about 
1 1.  per  180  load.  Suppose  that  the  marl  cost  1 1.  per  acre,  the  whole  can* 
not  be  called  a  great  expence,  for  so  durable  and  permanent  an  improve* 
ir  ent,  which  adds  to  the  itaplc  value  of  the  ftoili  in«tcad  of  being  «  m»t 
temporary  idvaDtage* 
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ic  is  the  best  means  to  make  the  most  of  the  Manure  collected» 
as  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Manure  may  be  ploughed 
deeper  than  the  roots  of  many  vegetables  go«  and  in  some  cases^ 
may  be  entirely  washed  into  the  earth  and  lost. 


II.    MANURING  IN  DRILLS. 

This  mode  is  but  partially  used,  and  only  for  particular  crop$» 
as  potatoes*  turnips*  and  the  like*  when  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  practice  are  so  much  extolled*  though  not  decisively  as* 
certaincd*  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  been  ex- 
tended to  other  descriptions  of  drill  crops.  The  plant  sown  upon 
the  manure  in  this  manner*  has  the  chance  of  receiving  the  whole 
benefit  of  that  manure  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth^  and  if  the 
land  is  afterwards  ploughed  cross- ways*  and  well  harrowed*  what 
remains  of  its  strength  and  substance  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  The  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes  produced  by  following 
this  plan*  on  very  indiflferent  soils,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of 
manure*  it  is  asserted  by  the  friends  of  this  sy;>tem  will  some- 
times equal  what  a  rich  soil*  mth  a  great  quantity  of  Manure 
will  yield. 


III.    TOP-DRESSING. 

Top-dressings  ai'c  principally  confined  to  particular  substances, 
such  as  soot,  ripc'Cake,  pigeons^  dung,  peat^asbes,  &c.  the  be* 
ncficial  effects  of  which,  when  applied  in  this  way*  arc  well 
known,  and  having  been  found  to  answer  so  well*  particularly 
with  crops  which  tiller*  as  wheat  and  barley*  it  is  a  matter  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  investigation,  whether  their  success  has  not 
risen  as  much  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  as 
from  their  own  essential  qualities ;  and  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
subject  which  has  hitherto  been  less  considered  than  it  deserves* 
it  requires  to  be  more  fiilly  illustrated. 

Any  one  may  ascertain  by  an  easy  experiment*  that  nearly 


thr  whole  of  the  useful.'  principles  contained  in  well  fcrmcnleil 
dung,  may  be  extracted  by  repeated  washings.  When  a  con- 
sicierable  quantity  of  any  Manure  therefore,  is  laid  upon  land, 
and  ploughed  in  or  mixed  with  the  whole  soil,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  its  richest  salts  will  be  carried  down  by  the  rains,  and 
by  that  m«?ans  will  not  only  be  lost  to  the  present  crop,  but, 
if  the  fiub-.^-t)!!  isof  a  loose  and  porous  nature,  will  very  soon  cs« 
ca;)e  bencarh  the  reach  of  the  plough. 

Were  a  contrary  system  adopted,  were  stable  dung  and  allenrich« 
live  Manures  mixed  with  lime  or'other  active  substances  into  the 
form  of  a  compost,  and  in  that  shape  employed  either  as  a  top- 
dressing,  or  very  near  the  surface,  a  much  less  quantity  than  is 
usually  applied  might  probably  be  found  sufficient. 

By  laying  Manures  upon  or  near  the  surface,  they  would  sink 
by  slow  degrees,  their  beneficial  effects  would  be  exerted  upon 
the  plants  in  their  passage  downwards,  and  very  little,  if  any,  of 
them  would  penetrate  deeper  than  they  could  be  useful. 

."t  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  though  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained by  experiments,  that  a  much  less  quantity  than  what  is 
usually  ploughed  in,  if  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  would  produce 
effects  equal,  to  those  arising  from  the  present  way  of  manuring. 

But  supposing  that  one  half  should  be  required  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  the  benefit  icsulting,  even  from  this  difference,  will 
be  strikingly  obvious.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  additional 
labour  will  be  requisite  to  prepare  and  spread  top* dressings  ;  and 
that  after  all  their  effects  will  not  be  so  permanent  as  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  ploughing  in  the  Manure.  These  objections  how- 
ever, will,  we  trust,  have  little  weight  The  first  is,  indeed, 
caiily  obviated;  for  if  a  given  quantity  of  Manure  is  made 
upon  the  farm  yearly,  and  the  whole  of  it  be  laid  upon  the  soil, 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  it  is  spread  upon  one, 
two,  or  three  fields ;  the  expence  of  carriage  will  be  nearly  the 
same  in  almost  every  instance,  and  the  only  difference  will  con- 
sist in  a  small  additional  outlay  for  spreading,  which  will  require 
to  be  done  with  more  attention  when  top«dressings  are  employ* 
ed,  than  when  ihe  Manure  is  ploughed  in ;  of  course  less  will 
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be  spread  In  a  given  tiine«  and  more  hands  wlil  be  required  to 

spread  it. 

The  objection  to  top-dressings  not  having  permanent  effects  is» 
to  appearance,  better  founded ;  and  certainlyt  at  first  sights 
most  people  would  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  one  cart 
load  of  manure  producing  as  much  benefit  as  two.  But  ai»  we 
have  formerly  taken  notice  of  the  proportion  of  dung  that  U 
buried^  and  lost,  we  need  no  farther  argument  to  prove  that  «. 
Jialf,  properly  prc])arcd,  and  carefully  applied,  will  be  equally 
useful  as  double  the  quantity,  differently  treated.  But  allowing 
the  objection  to  be  solid,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  vhctt 
we  refiect  upon  the  difFerciice  between  manuring  jo  acres,  or 
100  annually,  and  take  into  account  the  increased  produce  iib 
grain,  and  the  increased  bulk  of  straw  and  fodder  which  ::s  t* 
form  an  additional  quantity  of  Manure  for  the  ensuing  season,  we 
will  be  convinced  that  the  advantage  arising  from  using  rop-drcs- 
sings,  if  judiciously  followed,  will  be  extremely  considerable. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  the  effects  of  top*dressing5  can 
possibly  be  lessened,  will  be  in  dry  seasons,  when  a  violent  and 
long  continued  drouglit  sets  in  immediately  after  they  are  spread. 
This  certainly  is  sometimes  the  case;  but  in  general  the  firsf 
gentle  sho%ver  that  falls  insures  their  operation. 

The  successful  practice  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
in  the  islund,  particularly  those  of  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Bedfordshire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c.  might  here  be 
dwelt  on.*  With  tlvcm,  top-dressings  are  in  high  repute,  and 
experience  has  fully  convinced  them,  that  there  is  no  mode  -of 
applying  Manure  equally  profitable.  Tlic  putticulurs  of  theii: 
practice  shall  be  stated  in  the  Appendix.     But  while  we  arc 

♦  Thcic  top-drc4iings  not  only  supply  ihe  want  of  previous  manure,  but 
al60  >vhcn  crops  arc  sickly  and  backward  in  the  spring,  occasioned  either  by 
bad  seed  times,  frosts,  or  other  causes,  «re  attended  with  wonderful  succesf, 
and  enable  the  crops  to  vegetate  quickly,  and  to  cover  and  protect  the  toil 
un  which  they  grow  from  the  ensuing  droughts  of  summer.  To  their  almost 
magical  powers,  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  are  principally  indebted  for  their 
never  failing  crops.  Without  entering  into  any  cbcQUc4  iAalyiil  ta  diacover 
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happy  to  bear  testimony  to  this  excellent  husbandryj  and  the 
perusal  of  ths  Agricultural  Reports  before  us  furnishes  many 
instances  of  it,  it  is  with  pain  we  observe,  that  in  a  multitude  of 
other  cases*  no  such  thing  as  top-dressings  or  even  composts  arc 
thought  of;  f^r  notwithstanding  the  striking  advantage  arising 
from  an  attention  to  these  points*  the  subject  of  Manures  is  still 
considered  by  too  many  farmers  as  a  secondary  object;  and 
much  less  caie  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  collecting*  preparing, 
and  employir.g  them  in  a  proper  manner,  than  they  deserve.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  daily  lost  about  every  farm,  that  might 
otherwise  be  .>aved,  and  a  very  great  pioportion  of  what  is  col- 
lected is  of  little  ^"alue,  owing  to  the  careless^  slovenly  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated.  Fermentation,  it  is  well  known,  is  essen- 
tially necessaiy  to  convert  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
into  good  Manures ;  but  in  too  many  instances  this  is  never 
once  thought  of,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  ir.quiry,  with  such  farmers* 
whether  the  small  quantity  which  they  have  collected,  in  perhaps 
a  very  slovenly  manner,  is  fermented  or  not.  At  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  and  that  often  an  improper  one,  it  is  laid  upon  the 
field ;  and  the  poor  returns  tlut  are  made  afford  the  most  strik* 
ing  proofs  of  this  execrable  management. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  such  famicrs,  by  compar* 
Ing  their  own  miserable  crops  with  those  of  their  more  intelligent 
and  industrious  neighbours,  would  be  led  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  difference.  But  so  powerful  is  prejudice,  and  so  ob- 
stinate and  perverse  is  the  human  mind,  when  tinctured  with  par* 

the  cause,  they  irt  satisAed  with  the  eftects,  and  therefore  continue  to  enlargt 
upon  the  practice,  though  .ittcndcd  with  considerable  expencc.  The  provident 
farmer  lays  in  a  atock  of  dreisingi  to  answer  contin^-encies,  and  provided 
witli  this  treasure,  he  can  remedy  the  evils  of  bad  seed  timet  and  seaions* 
These  top  or  spring  dressii:gs  arc  peculiarly  applicable  to  poor,  light,  sandy, 
and  gravelly  lauds,  and  of  course  to  the  production  of  the  apecifically  heaviett 
torn,  and  put  such  lands  more  on  an  equality  in  point  of  annual  value,  with 
•tronger  and  richer  aoils.  Happy  would  it  be  to  more  disunt  farmers,  and 
agriculture  in  general,  could  an  adequate  substitute  to  the  Hertfordshire 
dressings  be  procured  at  any  cxpence,  and  were  the  applicatioo  of  that  tub* 
^tiiu  perfectly  understood*    lleru  Reporti  p.  ^o. 
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ticular  notion $»  that  few  inquiries  of  this  kind  take  pUce«  and 
^till  fewer  attempts  are  made  to  correct  mistakes^  however  glar« 
ingt  if  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  Every  improvement^  either  in 
the  form  of  an  instrument  of  husbandry*  or  in  the  manner  of 
dropping  and  manuring,  is  considered  as  an  innovation^  and  re- 
probated accordingly.  Thus  men  grow  old  .in  trror !  their  chil* 
dren  imbibe  their  prejudices*  and  follow  the  same  path ;  and  the 
ignorance  and  want  of  system  of  the  former  generation*  are 
quoted  as  reasons  for  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  the  present.  This 
accounts,  in  a  great  meaiurc*  for  the  slow  progress  of  improve* 
mcnt ;  and  forms  an  obstacle*  much  more  powerful  than  cither  a 
barren  soil  or  a  rigorous  climate.  To  say  more  upon  this  subject 
seems  unnecessary;  we  shall,  therefore  rest  satisfied  with  pressing 
the  foregoing  considerations  upon  the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
farmer ;  for  to  such  only  are  they  addressed. 

A  mistaken  opinion  has  long  prevailed  with  many  farmers*  thac 
if  dung  has  only  the  appearance  of  being  rotten,  its  effects  will  be 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  properly  fermented.  Tliis  idea* 
has  been  productive  of  much  mischief.  Some,  indeed*  carry  it 
so  far  as  to  afHrm,  that  dry  straw,  left  in  the  field  will  be  con* 
verted  into  good  manure ;  and  trusting  to  this,  they  leave  the 
stubble  very  rank,  expecting  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  next 
crop.  It  is  true  that  straw  when  left  in  this  way,  will  decay*  but 
surely  if  it  had  been  mowed  and  collected  iniio  the  straw-yard*  it 
would  have  become  doubly  valuable. 

Instead  of  a  practice  which  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  negli- 
gence, every  farmer  ought  to  collect  his  straw  with  the  utmost  care* 
r.nd  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  subject  it  to  the 
process  of  fermentation,  for  in  that  way,  alone,  can  it  be  rendered 
useful,  and  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  cutting  low  in  harvest, 
and  leaving  as  little  stubble  as  possible*  one-third  more  straw  at 
least  may  be  got,  in  many  parts  of  the  kmgdom ;  by  which  a 
very  important  addition  would  be  made  to  the  Maavre  annually 
collected. 
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CONCLUSION. 

'irhe  attention  which  other  nations  have  paid  to  Manure,  u 
well  worthy  thij  imitation  of  a  British  Agriculturist.  The  Ro« 
nuns,  a  nation  of  heroes,  many  of  whose  ablest  generals  held  the 
ptojgh,  who,  amidst  the  shouts  of  victory,  wisely  considered  the 
character  of  being  a  skilful  husbandman  as  their  highest  praise, 
CQuld  not  have  raised  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families  upon  their  small  patrimonies,  without  bestowing 
great  care  in  collecting,  preparing,  and  employing  the  different 
Manures,  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  an  article  indeed  for 
which  the  farmers  of  ancient  Italy  in  general  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished.* The  husbandmen  of  Flanders,  in  modern  times» 
have  rivalled  them  in  this  respect.  But,  perhaps,  both  are  sur- 
passed by  the  Chinese,  whotany  their  ttttciiiiou  to  the  article  of 
Manure  to  a  height  hardly  to  be  credited,  without  which,  however 
evci*.  that  country,  fertile  and  productive  as  nature  has  made  it, 
coMJd  not  maintain,  perhaps,  one  half  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

From  the  perusal  of  the  Agricultural  Reports,  it  appearr.,  that 
calcareous  substances  are  more  generally  used  in  Britain,  than. 
It  is  believed,  in  any  othtrr  country  in  tlie  wcrld.  From  the 
want  of  system,  however,  in  the  mode  of  application,  so  evi- 
dent in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  their  benefit  is,  in  some 
cases,  entirely  last ;  and  in  others  they  are  sup]K>scd  to  be  produc- 
tive of  mischief :  but  as  their  value  is  now  completely  ascertained, 
there  is  rpio^n  fAhop^.  that-oriprirrf^nnd  attentive  observation  will 
soor.  fix  a  standard  for  their  use. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  Enriching  Manures,  Composts, 
and  Mixtures  of  Soils,  there  arc  perhaps  few  articles  in  which  tho 
British  husbandmen  are  more  deficient ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  none  to  which  so  much  attention  is  due.  .  Bat  as  a  mi- 

*  So  importani  wai  the  diicovery  of  Manures  considered  by  the  ancients, 
that  they  ascribed  it  to  SaiurD,  the  commoo  parent  of  all  their  deities.  Ma* 
«ob.  Saturn.  1. 1.  c*  7. 


liute  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Manure,  may  not  prove  interesting  to  every  individual  who  may 
peruse  this  Report,  a  separate  discussion  upon  each  article,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter;  to  which  the  readei^ 
is  referred. 

Perhaps  some  might  here  have  expected  an  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Manures,  on  chemical  or  philosophical  principles. 
Cut  though  many  respectable  philosophers  have  made  various  ex* 
pcrimcnts,  and  some  of  them  of  importance,  no  complete  system 
has  hitherto  been  established :  and  as  such  disquisitions  are  not 
essential  in'a  work  calculated  for  real  use  and  practice^  it  is  there* 
fore  thought  most  advisable/ to  decline  entering  into  questions  of 
that  nature,  unless  where  they  come  necessarily  under  review  in 
the  course  of  explaining  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  dif*^ 
ferent  Manures  as  they  are  treated  of  in  the  Appendix* 
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INTRODUC  TION.  ^^"^ 

OK 

J  HE  object  of  the  following  observations,  is  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
of  ihe  substances  at  present  in  use,  or  that  arc  likely  to  be  rendered  useful,  as  Ma- 
nures ;  to  explain  their  properties,  as  far  as  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  them,  to  notice 
the  present  mode  of  collecting,  preparing,  and  applying  them,  to  point  out  the  defects 
of  each,  and  to  lay  down  a  set  of  general  rules  for  their  better  management  in  future. 
In  doing  this,  wc  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
nature,  and  mode  of  using  each  article  by  itself;  so  that  the  j'eader  will  find  every 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  upon  any  particular  substrnce,  under  its  proper 
name.  The  general  list  of  Man  arcs  having  already  been  given,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  them.  It  is  prooer,  however,  to  observe>  that  the  same  order  whiiih  is 
there  laid  down,  will  be  followed  in  chis  Appendix* 


I.    DUNG  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  dung  of  quadrupeds  is  the  most  common,  the  most  useful,  tliough  not  perhaps 
the  best  managed  of  any  Manure  that  is  at  present  known.  Previously  to  entering  upoa 
the  way  of  using  it,  we  trust  a  few  observations  upon  the  present  defective  mode  of  treat- 
ing it,  together  with  some  account  of  its  properties,  the  means  of  collecting,  pre- 
serving,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of  fermentation^  and  of  increasing  iu  ^uaa^ 
tity,  will  be  thought  of  service. 


cm 

Mode  of  Management  al  present. When  any  considerable  quantity,  cither  of 

krable  dung,  or  mixture  of  aniin?:!  and  vegetable  substances,  are  coUcctcd  together 
under  certain  circumstances  of  beutf  (lir,  and  moislure,  they  begin  to  feravent,  and  ex- 
Jiibit  all  the  d.fFcrcnt  ])hx»p.omena  of  fermentation,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  till  the 
process  is  Haishcd.  If  we  then  examine  the  mass,  we  find  that  the  vegetables  of  which 
it  was  originally  composed,  are  decompounded  and  reduced  to  their  first  principles, 
and  are  again  in  a  situation  to  afford  food  for  new  plants  ;  by  this  means  a  perpetual 
succession  i*.  kept  up,  and  the  decay  or  deatli  of  any  of  these,  which  at  first  view  wc 
nij^ht  be  led  to  consider  as  a  misfortune,  serves  for  their  reproduction, 

'i'his  point  settled,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  more  completely  such  sub- 
stances  arc  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  th-j  greater  and  more  beneficial 
their  effects  will  be  uj)on  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  the  first  importance 
with  every  person  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  manage  their  Manures 
In  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  completely  fermented,  and  to  have  ^heir  dunghills  s'l 
vituitjd  and  constructed,  as  to  promote  fermentation,  and  preserve  the  useful  articles 
contained  in  the  dung,  both  while  the  process  is  going  on,  and  after  it  is  finished. 
A  careful  attention  to  these  points  will  not  only  improve  the  quality,  but,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  increase  the  quantity  of  Manure  in  an  astonishing  degree. 

^^'hen  fermentation  has  taken  place  for  some  time  in  a  heap  of  Manure,  consist- 
ing cither  of  animal  or  vegetable  Mib^tanccs,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  the  first  n]teratio:i 
that  is  observed,  is  a  change  of  colour  and  a  sensible  diminution  of  its  bulk,  as  the 
process  advances  the  bulk  continues  to  diminish  till  the  fermentation  entirely  ceases. 
This  diminution,  is  owing  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  mass  being  brought  more  closely 
t«»g-;ther.  The  fixed  air  and  volatile  alkali  escape  in  the  form  ot  vaponr,  and  the 
nioi>turc  falls  to  the  bottom,  where  it  cither  remains,  if  the  dunghill  is  situated  in  a 
hollow,  and  has  a  bottom  capable  of  retaining  moisture,  or  runs  off  if  it  is  situated 
ujK>n  a  declivity.  When  this  moisture  is  collected  and  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found 
impregnated  with  the  salts  contained  in  tiic  dung,  and  if  spread  upon  the  soil  in  that 
state,  it  will  contribute  to  fertilize  the  land. 

In  collecting  and  preparing  this  Manure,  little  attention  has  hith?rto  been  paid, 
titlicr  to  the  sjte  of  the  dunghill,  the  encouragement  or  fermentation,  or  the  prescr- 
vTtion  of  the  salts  after  the  fermentation  is  finished.  Throughout  the  greatest  part 
oi  Britain,  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  neglect  of  this  important  article,  particularly 
in  those  j)aits  of  the  counrr)',  which,  from  their  situation,  are  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  every  other  mean ;  of  improvement.  Throughout  the  whole  of  North 
V\'ales,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  in  short  all  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous p;irts  of  England,  thi<  dcfpcr  is  common ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  the  Highlands  and 
most  of  the  upland  districts  of  Scotland.  In  those  parts  the  dung  is  generally  thrown 
into  the  farmer's  close,  witliout  considering  cither  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  its  capa- 
city for  retaining  moisture,  or  the  chance  there  is  of  that  oioisturc  being  drained  otF, 
if  the  dunghill  is  situated  upon  a  declivity. 

Accordingly  we  observe  the  greatest  part  of  dunghills,  either  situated  in  hollows, 
and  surrounded  with  water,  which  by  chilling  the  mass  very  effectually  prevents  fer- 
mentation ;  or  upon  declivities,  where  they  are  totally  exhausted  of  every  drop  of  mois- 
f urc.  In  these  cases  the  dung  is  thrown  out  carelessly.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  arc  allowed  to  trample  upon  and  spread  it,  and  even  cart^  and  waggons  arc 
i?rovc  over  it. 
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By  this  treatment  it  is  pressed  into  a  mass,  too  heavy  and  compact  for  the  air  t« 
penetrate  through  a  great  part  of  it ;  the  sides  of  the  dunghill  is  scattered  about* 
loses  Its  inoisrurc,  and  is  cither  blown  away  by  the  winds,  or  returns  to  a  state  little 
better  than  dry  straw,  and  when  the  season  arrives  for  layine  it  upon  the  land,  the 
whole  is  generally  taken  out,  without  considering  whether  it  is  fermented  or  not. 

Defects  of  this  Management.  To  a  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  detects  of  this  management  must  appear  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
The  middle  of  such  a  dunghill,  trom  being  hard  pressed,  will  be  long  in  fenncnting, 
and  even  in  the  end  be  very  imperfectly  fermented,  and  the  sides,  from  being  scattered 
about  and  dried,  will  jiot  be  fermented  at  all ;  we  need  hardly  observe,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  management  will  be  a  scanty  crop,  and  disappointment  to  the  fanner; 
this  is  the  ordinary  eft'ect  where  dung  is  laid,  even  uj>on  a  plain  surface. 

Bad  effects  of  Dung  bills  biing  placed  in  a  hollow.  'When  the  dunghill  is  si- 
tuated in  a  hollow,  aiul  has  a  bottom  capable  of  retaining  moisture,  the  consequences 
arc  equally  bad,  if  not  worse.  The  whole  of  the  rain  that  falls  immediately  from  the 
clouds,  together  with  the  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses,  and  the  na- 
tural moisture  of  the  dunghill  itself,  lodge  there  and  chill  it  so  as  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation. It  is  certain  that  stable  dung,  in  such  situations,  will  have  the  appearance 
of  htiiig  fermented,  but  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  only  decayed;  and  from 
its  hch)^  siceptd  so  long  in  water,  the  greatest  part  of  the  salts  will  be  extracted,  and 
what  remains,  if  carefully  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  contain  scarce  any  other  prin- 
ciple but  vegetable  earth. 

Loss  attending  Dunghills  being  situated  upon  a  declivity,  or  a  gravelly  bottom. 
.—Where  a  dunghill  is  situated  upon  a  declivity,  or  has  a  gravelly  bottom,  the 
loss  is  equiilly  great,  as  in  the  two  former  cases;  as  the  whole  of  the  natural  moisture 
that  is  prcsicd  out  during  fcnncntation,  and  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  salts  of  the  dung,  either  runs  off  or  sinks  into  the  earth ;  nor  is  this  the  only 
loss  that  is  sustained,  every  shower  that  falls,  by  passing  through  the  mass,  carriec 
otf  an  additional  quantity  of  the  salts,  till  by  repeated  washings,  the  dunghill  is  left 
in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  tea  leaves  after  a  strong  inmsion  has  been  drawn 
i'rom  them. 

Finally,  by  throwing  it  out  in  the  careless  manner  already  described,  taking  no 
pains  to  lay  it  up  regularly,  and  allowing  cattle,  5cc.  to  tread  upon,  and  carts  to  pass  , 
over  it,  fcrmtntatioii  is  long  in  taking  place;  cen  then  it  is  partial  and  incomplete^ 
aiid  in  place  of  producing  good  Manure,  abounding  with  rich,  well  prepared  sub- 
stances, it  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  to  consist  of  articles  only  half  fermented, 
which  from  their  parts  not  being  properly  separated,  are  very  ill  calculated  to  promote 
vegetation.  Dung  is  the  most  likely  to  be  best,  where  the  dunghill  is  upon  level 
groun.i,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  offices. 

Having  mentioned  the  present  mode  of  collecting  and  preparing  stable  dung,  and 
stated  the  slothful  and  defective  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  done ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  some  directions,  as  to  the  methods  ot  promoting  fennentation, 
and  preserving  the  salts  after  the  process  is  finished ;  and  Lastly,  ot  increasing  tbe 
quantity  of  that  valuable  article. 

To  promote  Fermentation  in  Stable  Dung.  To  promote  fermentation  in  stable 
dung,  two  things  arc  essentially  necessary,  namely,  air  and  moisture;  without  tbosr 
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no  fermrntntion  will  take  place,  and  unless  they  arc  in  due  proportion  ttie  process  W'll 

be  !I;Co;*.)plctC. 

It  is:;  iir.iinr.t:incc  v/cll  known  to  pcr<;ons  who  are  accusromid  to  prepare  dung 
for  l;or.b:d*,  that  by  laying  it  li<;i)tly  u>-viher  in  Ik:i;>s,  and  \y.;rcring  it  gcatly,  fcr^ 
nicnt.rio.i  i.  in.mi-ai '.rciy  Iirou^iir  on.  1:  is  also  kno\»'n,  tliat  in  the  after  stag^-s  of 
tlii^  bu'.Irir-.s,  iior-lH-d  thin;;  is  as  co:nj»l:r.  ly  fcinuMlcd  in  tlie  ^pa^'c  of  iburtccu  or 
>ix»'v.ii  (!.i;.  .,  as  xUi.l  i.i  a  t.u'u  yiird  ;;-;i.i.'.ily  is  in  »ix  or  ci;;l»t  nioiitlis.* 

K very  f.rncr  Oil ;;ht.  tV.vrci'orc,  to  iinitttc  this  practice  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of 
\kU  ifuatioii  v,\'l  p'.ir.it,  a:.d  in  pLu*c  ot'  liavniij  his  dun^Iiill  in  the  stablc-vard.  ard 
allowing  carts,  cirrL-,  ho[r^.  j  o'llnv,  fjc.  to  rrai.jplc  up.^n  and  disturb  it,  he  si\()uli 
pl-KC  it  in  sotiie  distinct  b»ruur:'>j,  coiivcnicnt  lor  liis  oiiiccs,  tlic  urine  irom  which 
ihoul;!  run  into  receptacles,  lionj  wliii-h  it  mi^^ht  be  lliro^n,  without  the  trouhlc  of 
carriage,  into  the  dung,  where  it  would  be  or  the  utmost  use  in  promoting  ftnv.en- 
lation. 

When  it  is  driven  to  the  dunghill,  the  c  irt,  or  w.ig:;on,  in  which  it  is  c.irriid,  should 
not  he  drove  over  the  dung,  as  is  commonly  pr;ut»bcJ  ;  because  as  wo  lormcrly  ob- 
served, th.e  feet  of  the  horses  and  the  weight  ot  tl»e  carriage  will  press  it  so  htird,  that 
the  air  will  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  and  by  that  means  fermentation  pre* 
vented.  It  is  disgraceful  to  see  the  common  way  in  which  trtis  is  done;  the  dung- 
hill is  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plain,  up  this  ascent,  which  when 
the  quaiitity  of  dung  is  great,  is  sometimes  v^ry  steep,  the  cart  is  driven,  and  while 
the  wheels  are  sunk  nearly  to  the  axles,  and  the  horses  arc  sunk  above  the  knees,  the 
merciless  driver  exercises  his  whip,  and  occasions  the  mo^t  cruel  and  jianjful  excjtions 
to  the  ]K>or  animals,  siiainirig  their  bodies,  and  destroying  ihc  harness  more  in  the 
course  of  a  lew  yards,  than  driving  the  same  loud  would  occasion,  in  tivc  or  six 
mile<. 

If  we  inquire  cither  of  the  farmer  or  his  servant,  what'is  gained  by  this  exertion? 
he  will  only  be  able  to  say,  that  the  load  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  heap,  a  labour 
wl.irh  a  nun  could  readily  perform,  to  much  beti.r  purpose,  ir.  a  feiv  minutes. 

The  whole  cart  load  ought  to  be  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  dunghiil,  and  after- 

irrls  thrown  li.'.htly  upon  it  with  a  fork,  the  trouble  of  doing  wliich  would  be  tritiinr. 
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and  the  a  Ivuntage  innncn'ie. 


If  di.ng  laid  up  in  this  way  contains  a  sufficient  proportion  of  moisture,  it  will 
immediately  b»?gin  to  ferment,  and  the  process  will  be  soon  and  completely  finished: 
particul  ir  .ittcntion  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  to  tliis  circumstance  ;  and  it  at  any 
time  the  dung  i>  laid  up  dry,,  it  should  be  immediately  watered.  In  summer  this  wiil 
frequently  be  found  ncccssar)',  especially  during  dry  weather;  and  as  most  farms 
po>scss  a  sufficient  command  of  water,  it  can  very  easily  be  done. 

Where  this  m'rt^o<i  is  had  recourse  to,  the  dung  will  be  completely  fermented  in 
the  space  of  six  or  se\'.:n  weeks,  f  at  t'le  utmost,  and  in  general  will  be  found  of  one  half 
more  value  than  that  which  is  made  ia  the  careless  slovenly  manner  wc  have  described, 

♦  Src  Foot'*  MiJdIctrx,  p.  ii, 

f  A  very  in:cUi^cni  Aqncuhuiiit  reromir.fnd;  that  no  more  than  what  can  be  collected  in  a 
momn,  «hou!d  bf  tonnrd  into  one  dunghill  After  the  cud  of  the  month  it  »ltould  all  he  turned  over, 
and  thorou^lily  mUcd,  aod  left  to  heal  again  lor  a&othei  moath|  tad  lurucd  over  a^^io ;  when  it  will 
ht  At  (or  lac. 


SUuation  and  Construction  of  Dungbills.''''^^The  importance  of  goM  Manure  ta 
all  agricultural  operations  is  such,  that  we  should  naturally  have  expected  to  find 
every  thing  relating  to  it  made  a  primary  object  with  fanners.  On  the  contrary,  no 
part  of  the  rural  economy  has  been  less  the  subject  of  inquiry;  the  situation  and 
construction  or  dunghills  in  particular,  though  highly  deserving  ofnotice»  have  for 
thi'  most  jMrt  been  considered  as  a  matter  of  indifi^crence. 

As  was  formerly  mentioned,  a  hollow  is  improper  for  the  site  of  a  dunghill,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  lodging  water,  and  preventing  fermentation ;  a  declivity  is 
equally  bad,  as  it  serves  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  moisture  saturatid  with  the  richest 
salts  of  the  dung.  A  gravelly  bottom  is  worse  than  either  of  those,  as  the  moisture 
sinks  down  into  the  earth,  and  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

Proper  Situation  for  a  Diotgbili.  The  situation  best  calculated  for  the  site  of  a 
dunghill,  is  that  which  in  nearest  to  a  level,  with  a  bottom  capable  of  retaining 
nioisuirc,  and  if  possible  covered  with  a  shade.  The  whole  should  be  inclosed  with 
:i  wall  of  at  least  four  or  live  feet  in  height,  with  an  open  space  at  one  end  for  carting 
away  the  dung.  If  the  bottom  is  not  clay,  it  should  be  laid  with  it,  and  paved  above 
cither  with  broad  flags,  or  the  common  paving  stones  used  for  streets.  At  the  end 
opposite  to  where  the  opening  is  left,  a  reservoir  should  be  dug,  which  might  either 
be  lined  with  clay,  and  built  round  with  stones,  or  fitted  with  a  wooden  cistern  made 
w:<tcr-tigtit.  Into  which  a  pump  should  be  put  for  drawing  off  the  moisture  daily. 

I'his  reservoir  should  be  situated  at  the  most  dcpenditig  part  of  the  dunghill^  with 
anopeningin  the  wall  immediately  opposite  to  it.  The  pavement  should  have  a  number 
of  chanrels  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  the  same  width,  all  tending  towards 
the  opening;  these  channels  should  be  well  paved,  and  filled  with  brushwood  before 
the  dung  is  laid  down,  by  which  means  they  will  be  kept  open,  and  the  moisture  find 
a  ready  passage  to  the  reservoir.  For  better  explaining  the  idea«  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  annexed  plan  of  a  dunghill,  with  the  proposed  channels  and  reservoir* 
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Even'  dunghill  ought  to  be  so  situated  as  to  have  its  longest  sides  mn  from  east  tt> 
rest;  surrounded  by  a  w;'ll,  and  ccvcred  with  a  roof.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  duiH'hill  should  be  of  such  a  h.'iight  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  sun*s  rays  from 
touching  the  dung ;  on  the  other  three  sides,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  its 
bcin'»'  so  high,  six  feet  from  tlie  ground  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  the  roof  can  bt 
supported  by  pillars,  a?  in  ihc  figure. 

Thccxpcncc  of  a  roof,  which  need  only  be  thatched,  will  soon  be  compensated  not 
only  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  dung,  but  by  the  conveniences  which  it  will  afford* 
as  it  may  easily  be  converted  cither  into  a  pigcon*house,  a  poultry-house,  or  a  store  for 
the  sni:illcr  hnsb.iiuii'y  utensils.  Tlic  pci  j)cndicular  wall  on  the  south  side  will  very 
vlVcctually  prevent  the  sun  from  deprivnig  the  dung  of  its  natural  moisfiirc. 

Advuntiiges  attcndiftg  Dungbi/ls  constructed  in  ibis  way.  The  advantages 
attciKlini(  this  sort  of  dunghili  will  appear  at  first  sight :  the  wall,  by  confining  the 
dung,  will  keep  it  from  being  scattered  about  and  lost,  and  will  also  preserve  the 
sides  of  the  dunghill  from  Deing  dried,  and  rendered  useless  by  the  action  of  the  air# 
The  shiidc  will  keep  It  from  being  chilled  or  deprived  of  its  salts  Ijy  the  rain  passing 
through  ir,  the  w?ll  will  also  prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping  at  the  sides,  and  con- 
duct it  to  the  botrom.  The  pavement  will  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  the  earth,  and 
the  channels  will  conduct  it  to  the  reservoir,  from  whence  it  can  be  drawn  by  a  pump 
into  a  banel  placed  upon  a  cart,  and  either  spread  immediately  upon  the  field,  or 
mixed  witi)  other  siibstances  into  a  compost,  or  thrown  upon  the  dunghill  itself,  it 
being  the  best  of  all  ferments. 

To  increase  the  Quantity  of  Manure.  -The  quantity  of  Manure  may  be  in- 
creased in  various  ways.  One  ot  which  has  already  been  noticed,  viz.  securing  the 
moisture  that  drains  from  tlie  dunghill,  and  either  spreading  it  immediately  upon  the 
soil,  or  mixing  it  inro  ''omposts;  another  method,  by  which  an  almost  equal  quantity 
may  t,c  obtained,  is  by  collecting  the  urine  of  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  stables  ; 
thii  may  he  done  with  ^^rcat  e  is?,  by  having  a  barrel  or  cistern  sunk  at  each  extremity 
of  ti)e  Ntable,  with  a  well  paved  channel  leading  to  it. 

AiiorhcT  me.ns  of  increasing  the  quantity  ot  Manure,  is  by  gathering  the  dung  of 
boih  Carrie  and  horses  that  are  feeding  upon  rich  old  pastures.  Lands  of  this  descrip* 
lion  nceo  no  dung,  and  the  quantity  that  is  annually  dropt  upon  them,  if  carefully 
g.uhertd,  inii;ht  be  profitably  employed  upon  the  lands  that  are  in  tillage  ;  upon  poor 
pa«^tures,  however,  this  should  not  be  practised,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  benefit 
»iich  lands  derive  from  being  in  grass^,  is  from  the  dung  of  the  grazing  stock;  but 
even  upon  these  j)oor  pastures  the  dung  should  be  gathered  off  some  places,  and  spread 
Dpon  others,  as  there  are  particular  spots  in  all  fields  to  which  the  cattle  resort,  cither 
/or  shelter,  or  because  the  herbage  is  sweeter;  upon  these  parts  much  more  dung  is 
dropped  than  the  land  requires:  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  gathered  and 
s]M-ead  upon  the  poorest  and  least  frequented  parts  of  the  field.  Where  labour  is  low, 
and  it  is  djificult  to  find  constant  employment- for  the  poor,  this  plan  might  certainly 
be  adopted. 

The  substances  that  have  been  found,  from  experience,  best  calculated  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  Manure,  are  earth,  moss,  turf,  the  shovelings  of  highways,  and  the 
cleanings  of  ditches  or  drains  ;  one  or  r.U  of  which  may  be  found,  in  considerable 
quantity,  upon  every  farm  if  carefully  sought  after.  There  are  two  ways  of  renderings 
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these  substances  useful;  the  first  is  by  bvxug  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  dunghill,  and 
sufilring  the  moisture  of  tlicciimrj  to  so;ik  f!o\vn  and  iarur.tc  tlum  ;  the  second  is  to 
lay  thcni  in  licaj/s  by  llicmsclvcs,  and  c ollccr  the  rr.oiiturc  of  the  dun^^hiH  and  ihc 
urine  oi  ihc  cittlc,  and  pour  it  upon  them ;  in  either  or  tliese  wa>s,  it  proper  Ci»rc  is 
taken,  any  ot  rhe  substances  we  luivw-  mentioned  will  produce  eftects  cfjual  to  the  best 
IVIi'.r.nrc  ;  and  if  thewliole  of  tlic  urine  and  other  cxcrcmcntal  matrcrs  about  every 
farm  is  collected  and  u:^ci{  in  tins  way,  the  quantity  ol  iliat  *ort  of  Manure  may  be 
irorc  thJH  doubled  in  almoit  every  instance. 

OrJtn.iry  wjy  of  employ  w^;-  Stlblc  Dung Stablc-yird  dang  is  applied  iiidiscri- 

minaxly  upon  all  soils,  at  all  seasons  or  thcye.-.r,  and  tor  every  iiittcientcrop;  we 
have  dready  noticed  the  loss  attending  the  present  mode  of  coILct:i'g  and  preparing 
it,  and  if  we  follow  the  farmer  through  the  subsequent  sieps  oi  his  operations,  we  will 
disco /er  tl.at  the  system  is  equally  erroneous  and  absurd  ;  ot  all  tlie  Manures  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  none  can  be  considered  as  so  inimediatc  a  food  tor  yV.nU  as  stable  dung, 
and  v/hcn  it  is  applied  to  vegetables  in  a  growing  state,  this  is  .Jirikir.gly  exemplified, 
as  th.y  immediately  begin  to  tl.rive,  and  continue  to  do  so  ihroughout  the  season.  If 
this  is  admitted  as  true,  and  perhaps  few  will  controvert  it,  how  absurd  must  it  ap- 
pear to  sec  tarmcrs  laying  great  quantities  of  rich  well  prepared  dung  upon  their  fal- 
lows  in  the  end  of  auuiir.n,  there  to  remain  ti!l  tlie  enduing  spring  before  the  plants 
require  the  u^e  of  it,  for  it  the  tallow  is  sown  with  wheat,  or  any  othc  r  crop  that  is  co 
stanc  .the  winter,  during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  be  statior.ary,  consequently  tl:ey  will  need  no  nourishment ;  indeed  if  they  only 
vegetate  and  establish  themselves  in  rhe  ground  before  winter,  thai  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  cxj^ccted.  In  the  mean  lime  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  becom.cs  of  the 
dung.  If  it  has  been  well  fermented,  the  useful  s.'.hs  contained  in  it  will  dissolve  very 
readily  in  water,  and  as  it  is  doomed  to  remain  in  the  earth  during  the  whole  of  the  win- 
ter months,  a  period  during  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls,  every  shower 
will  deprive  it  of  something,  and  when  the  spring  arrives,  and  the  plants  begin  tovc« 
getate,  a  great  part  of  what  was  originally  destined  for  their  nourishment  will  be  dis« 
covered  to  have  been  washed  away  and  lo^t  by  the  winter's  rain. 

This  is  the  first  loss  that  attends  laying  dung  upon  fallows  in  the  autumn,  and 
when  duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  a  very  serious  one ;  the  other  disadvantages  at- 
tending the  practice  are  equally  great :  where  tallows  have  been  well  wrought,  the 
soil  is  in  general  completely  reduced,  mixing  it  with  dung  in  that  state  prevents  it 
from  acquiring  a  suiBcient  degree  of  compactness  to  sheUcr  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
The  operation  of  the  winter's  frost  renders  it  still  looker,  so  that  in  the  spring  it  is 
found  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  mole-hill ;  the  baneful  effects  of  this  to  a  wheat  crop  are 
well  known  to  every  man  of  observation.  Were  a  different  method  pursued,  and 
at  least  a  |>ortion  of  rhe  dung  withheld  till  the  spring,  two  very  material  advantages 
would  accrue  from  the  practice,  the  land  would  attain  a  greater  degree  of  compact- 
ness, and  would  in  general  be  found  firmer  in  tht  spring,  by  which  means  the  plants 
would  be  less  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost,  and  if  the  dung  were 
then  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  vegetation  would  immediately  commence,  and  the 
progressive  growth  ot  the  crop  would  completely  take  up  the  useful  parts  of  the  dung 
every  time  it  was  moistened.  In  this  shape,  no  pair  of  it  could  possibly  be  lost,  and 
from  the  small  quantity  that  would  be  required  for  a  dressing,  three  times  the  extent 
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of  land  might  be  dressed  annually,  and  it  would  not  rcqtiirc  $o  much  time  or  labour 
as  nr.i;ht  :U  first  be  imajjincd.  In  treating  afterwards  of  lime,  it  will  be  laid  down  as 
a  rulw'f  tlu?  a  complete  dose  should  be  givt  n  at  once ;  with  rcrgard  to  dung,  the  reverse 
oualii  to  I)c  ihc  CuSw* ;  lii:*c  being  intended  to  operate  upon  the  parts  ot  the  soil,  un« 
Itbi  a  suiTici  *nt  quantity  is  1  lid  on,  the  whole  Sv  1  will  not  he  acted  upon,  conse- 
qucDtly  its  ctfccts  w»Il  be  smjll :  bjt  dung  being  a  -^rt  of  ready-prepared  nourish* 
niiMit  tor  tiie  cn^p,  if  it  is  cirl«ci  .i;>pli'.d  ut  a  time:  w!ien  the  plants  ire  in  a  dormant  state* 
as  is  il.c  ciise  with  whc^t  in  wirucr,  or  if  more  is  used  than  i?  suliicient  for  the  wants 
ot  lUe  crop,  in  cither  c:\se  ir  is  Aasncd  aw;iy  by  tht  rain,  and  lost;  whereas  were  it  ap- 
plitvl  ill  a  (jiKintity  sulluicnt  o.ily  f^r  the  nourishment  of  the  crop,  the  plants  would 
bi-  ttJ  in  tlic  sa'iic  n  i.incr  .li  the  ani  nai  holy,  every  sm  ill  dosi  operating  like  a  meal. 
In  this  \s'i'^  it  ii  utrcrly  iinj)o>>io.c  that  any  part  ot  the  Manure  can  be  lost ;  for  in  the 
firit  pluce  it  is  hiid  on  when  rlic  plants  have  a  dtmand  tor  it,  and  in  the  second,  by 
laying  it  npon  the  top,  every  drop  of  the  moisture  is  interrupted  in  its  passage  down« 
wards  by  tl.e  rools  of  the  crop. 

Dung  upon  Clover  Ley  in  Aitlumn,  Tl\e  practice  of  laying  dung  uponclover  leys 
in  the  autumn,  is  c  ]u.illy  dbsuro,  for  whether  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  field  ia 
clover  for  a«)0thcr  ye.tr,  or  to  ploui:h  it  down  for  wheat  or  oats,  the  mischief  is  great. 

Where  ii  is  intended  to  let  the  field  remain  another  year  in  gras»,  a  very  material 
injury  is  suslaintd,  a  part  of  the  dung  is  in  the  rirst  instance  washed  away  by  the 
winter  rains,  and  tli*;  remainder,  in  place  of  serving,  destroys  the  plants;  it  being 
now  Well  ascertained,  that  the  action  of  dung  upon  broad  clover,  when  the  plants 
are  not  in  a  growing  state,  is  fatal  to  them,  in  this  case  the  farmer  has  the  mortifi* 
cation  of  seeing  net  only  liis  duf'g  thrown  away,  but  his  crop  lost. 

But  while  we  reprobate  the  laying  dung  upon  clover  before  winter,  we  entertain 
a  very  uikfercnt  opinion  or  it,  w^icn  used  early  in  spring.  At  this  season  a  light  tap- 
dressing  of  dung  is  highly  useful  to  broad  clover,  and  what  is  singular,  the  same 
])Kints  il^.u  would  have  been  killed  by  its  operation  if  laid  on  about  the  end  of  au* 
Tumn,  will  be  rendered  btroni;  and  vigorous  by  using  it  in  the  spring;  let  theorists 
account  :or  this  in  tlu.ir  v.\v;i  w::y,  tlie  fact  is  incontrovertible. 

Ihjv^  upon  CLivcrLeyjor  irbt\U.  Dung  is  frequently  laid  upon  clover  ky 
fo:  ^hear,  luui  the  seed  put  in  upon  one  furrow.  In  speaking  of  the  practice  ot  laying 
lin-.c  liji'^n  clover  Ivys  for  oats,  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  loss  sustained,  by  the  lime 
hiin^  buried.  The  s:in.e  objections  apply  to  dung  when  used  in  this  way,  for  if  the 
pr.ss  crop  h;is  hifru  good,  or  even  tolerable,  tlie  furrow  will  be  turned  over  ci*tire  and 
thfdun:',  laid  llat  under  ir,  arid  as  tlie  roots  of  tlie  wheat  must  penetrate  through  the 
sod  b«.lurc  it  can  leach  tiie  dun^*  little  bencrlt  c:\\\  be  expected  from  it,  even  allowing 
the  qn.iitieb  of  ihj  dunj  to  remain  nnimpiirod;  hut,  as  w.isfonn-riy  obswTved  when 
spci.kir.^  ut  the  lots  /.ti ending  its  use  upon  fallows,  tlie  greatest  part  or  it  will  be 
wi'.bhcd  uv.av  hy  t!\e  winttr  rains;  indeed  \n  this  case  the  loss  will  be  greater  than 
vvlun  ir  is  laid  upon  tallow,  for  there  it  is  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  a  pjrt  of  its 
snirs  u.li  at  Ica-.i  b**  cnt..ngK\i  amongst  the  earth;  but  upon  ley  it  is  cither  laid  in  the 
horiom  ot  t^c  furrow,  or  ii  the  sod  i>  set  up  on  fid'^rc,  it  remains  crammed  into  the  in- 
terspaces throu-li  which  i]\c  wiiole  of  the  rain  passes  that  falls  upon  the  field;  for 
when  a  shower  falls  u])on  ;i  field  of  ley  that  has  been  recently  ploughed,  in  place  of 
cv.ry  drop  sinking  down  where  it  falls,  as  is  common  upon  other  bxids,  the  plexus 
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formed  by  the  roots  of  the  grass,  together  with  the  polish  given  by  the  plough,  ren- 
ders the  body  of  the  furrow  so  compact,  as  to  make  it  in  som.'  measure  impervious  to 
f^ater;  in  that  case  the  rain  which  tails  upon  the  body  of  the  furrow  in  place  of  pene- 
trating It,  will  run  off  and  sink  down  into  the  intcrsjiace,  where  it  must  necessarily 
f  ass  through  the  dung,  and  in  its  passage  will  dissolve  and  carry  down  a  part  of  the 
*.ilts  during  the  whole  winter;  this  will  happen  every  shower :  and  in  the  spring  if 
s;:mc  of  the  dung  that  has  Iain  in  this  situation  is  taken  up  and  examined,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  destitute  of  every  fertilizing  f]uality ;  upon  this  abuse  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  say  more.  Perhaps  wheat  should  never  be  sown  upon  clover  leys,  an  01 1 
crop  is  hi  general  more  valuable,  and  the  land  is  left  in  a  better  situation  after  it ;  but 
if  wheat  is  ever  sown  upon  ley,  the  dung  ought  to  be  u;cd  us  u  top-dressing  in  tlie 
spring;  by  applying  it  in  this  way  every  part  of  the  crop  has  the  benefit  of  it,  and  as 
we  observed,  when  laid  upon  fallow  no  part  of  it  was  lost,  so  ncithc.  '.an  it  be  in  this 
case,  the  operation  of  the  harrows  will  have  loosened' the  top  of  the  furrow  so  that  the 
moist  irc  of  the  dung  will  readily  enter  it,  and  nourish  the  plants.  Wet  weather  in 
tlic  spring,  will  interrupt  the  laying  on  the  top-dressing  upon  leys  that  have  been 
ploughed  the  preceding  autinnn,  much  less  than  either  upon  fallows  or  any  descrip- 
tion of  land,  as  the  cohesion  of  its  parts  is  such,  that  it  will  be  able  to  support  the 
fieight  of  the  carts  at  any  time,  except  after  a  very  great  tall  of  rain. 

Loss  attending  tbe  use  of  Dung  upon  Ley  for  Out  Crops.  ■  The  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  laying  dung  upon  ley  lor  wheat,  apply  equally  to  out  crops,  with 
this  additional  one,  that  if  the  land  has  been  well  laid  down  and  the  grass  good,  there 
is  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  g»x)d  crop  oi  oats  witho*:t  dung.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  oat  is  a  grain  which  re(]uires  lime  or  dung  much 
less  than  almost  any  other,  as  we  daily  see  tolerable  good  crops  of  oats  raised,  without 
the  as>ibtjnce  of  cither,  and  that  too  in  situations  where  no  other  sort  of  grain  w!ll 
grow  ;  tl.e  use  of  dung  upon  ley  for  oats  is  therefore  unnecessary  ;  but  if  the  land  is 
poor,  and  dung  is  required,  it  is  impossible  to  employ  it  in  any  way  that  it  will  be  so 
useful,  as  in  the  form  of  a  fop-dressing,  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  When  used  in 
this  way,  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  crop  reaping  every  possible  benefit  trom 
it,  and  even  of  the  soil  being  enriched.  When  ploughed  in,  none  of  these  are  an- 
swered to  equal  advantage. 

Application  of  Dung  for  Turnips  and  P«;/<i/of5.—— Perhaps  there  is  no  way  ia 
fvhich  dung  is  used  where  its  effects  are  so  certain  and  visible  as  upon  i)Otatocs  and 
turnips,  the  principal  reason  of  this  is  the  season  at  which  the  dung  is  used  ;  for  po* 
tatoes  it  is  laid  on  when  the  spring  is  pretty  far  advanced,  after  whi  h  mere  are  few 
heavy  rains,  of  course  the  strength  of  the  dung  is  not  impaired  by  wisliinp,  and  th« 
crop  is  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  of  its  fertilizing  powers.  For  turnips  the 
case  is  nearly  the  same;  indeed  the  advantage  is  still  greater,  as  dung  is  never  laid  upon 
turnip  land  sooner  than  June,  after  which  there  is  seldom  much  wet  weaiher  till  au» 
tumn,  and  by  that  time  the  crop  is  in  full  vigour.*  These  two  instances  01  the  certaia 
effects  of  dung,  are  mentioned  merely  with  a  view  to  shew  the  propriety  oi  using  it  at 
a  season  of  ihe  year  when  the  crop  for  which  it  is  meant  is  in  a  growing  sr  te,  and  can 
absorb  the  useful  parts  of  it.   There  is  scarce  a  single  instance  of  its  failing  (unlets 

^  See  Xorthttmberbnd  Report,  p.  ^7, 
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from  bad  seasons)  when  applied  in  this  way,  on  the  contrary  ,whcn  used  in  the  autumn 

it  is  often  lost. 

Diintr  upon  Meadows. Farmers  difFcr  as  to  the  proper  time  of  laying  on  dung 

upon  meadows.  Some  prefer  the  spring,  producing*  they  assert,  an  early  vegetation^ 
Qiid  a  plentiful  crop.  But  others  are  of  opinion,  that  though  dressings  of  soot  and  fine 
ashes,  at  that  season  of  the  year»  are  of  much  use,  yet  that  dung  ought  to  be  laid  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  so  as  not  to  taint  the  juices  of  the  ensuing  crop. 

The  above  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  different  modes  of  using  stable 
dung,  in  considering  which  we  have  freely  pointed  out  the  abuses  that  prevail  in  the 
present  system,  and  attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  better  management  in  future; 
wc  shall  now  conclude  tlie  article  with  some  di'-cctions  about  separating  the  different 
sorts  of  Manure  made  about  farms,  and  a  few  observations  by  way  of  a  result  from 
the  whole. 

Farmers  ougbl  to  have  several  Dunghills.  Perhaps  there  is  not*ung  that  calls 
xnore  loudly  tor  reform  than  the  custom  most  farmers  have  of  collecting  Manure  of 
every  description,  and  laying  it  up  in  one  dunghill.  By  this  mode  of  management 
subbtances  very  opposite  in  tiieir  nature,  and  which  may  be  wanted  at  different  times* 
arc  laid  together,  and  in  place  of  forming  useful  combinations,  they  are  prevented 
from  fermenting,  and  being  rendered  useful.  We  would  therefore  propose  to  every 
farmer  to  have  at  least  two  or  three  dunghills,  in  Which,  according  to  the  time  at 
which  the  contents  of  each  may  be  wanted,  and  the  articles  of  which  they  are  respec« 
tivcly  composed,  they  may  be  prepared  for  use. 

If  earib,  7}ioss,ov  tl)e  sbi)vell/ngs,o{ bigbways,  can  possibly  be  procured,  the  bottom 
of  any  dunglull  in  wliich  either  rank  stable  dung,  or  short  txcrcmental  dung  may  be 
laid,  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  with  these  substances  before 
any  of  the  dung  is  laid  on.  This  method,  if  properly  followed,  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  Manure  cor.sidcrably,  for  while  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  moisture 
that  is  )'rjsscd  oat  during  the  process  will  sink  down  into  the  eartb  or  moss»  and  im- 
pregnate it  completely  with  the  salts  of  the  dung ;  and  if  the  whole  is  afterwards 
turned  and  incorporated,  tlie  eartii  or  moss  that  was  laid  in  the  bottom  will  be  found 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  the  dunr;  ifself. 

Dijfcroit  kinds  of  Animal  Dung.  Some  distinctions  arc  to  be  made  regarding 
the  various  sorts  ol  animal  dung. 

1 .  Horses.  The  dung  of  horses  is  more  distinguished  for  the  readiness  with  which 
it  ferments,  tlian  for  iti  intrinsic  richness.  In  its  raw  state,  it  is  well  calculated  for 
potatoes,  leaving  room  ir  which  the  roots  of  that  plant  may  expand  ;  but,  unless 
when  fermented,  it  is  apt  to  prodncc  any  sort  of  weeds,  the  seed  of  which  may  have 
got  into  the  food  of  the  animal,  as  it  contains  much  undigested  Virgetablc  matter,  and 
blioiild  never  he  used  but  when  fermented. 

2.  Black  cattle.  The  dung  of  black  cattle  is  the  most  useful,  particularly  for 
lean,  dry,  or  sandy  soils.  It  is  held,  that  the  dung  of  a  ruminous  animal,  as  an  ox, 
is  preferable  to  tliat  of  horics  at  grass,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  anima!  juices  mixed 
with  their  food  in  chewing  ;•  not  containing  much  undigested  matter,  it  will  hardly 
l^cat.   It  would  be  of  use,  if  means  could  be  found  to  make  it  ferment  like  horse- 

*  Humeri  Gcorgical  Euayt.    Edit.  1777,  p.  if,  dec. 
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^iinj.    The  best  way  of  managing  it,  is  to  by  it  together,  antl  keep  it  moist  till  it  is 

sufiiclcrtly  putrified.  » »  t  v 

3 .  Sheep.     The  dung  of  sheep  by  itself,  is  an  excellent  Manure.     In  Holland  it  is 
collected  on  the  fields,  tarefully  cut  into  small  picas,  and  sold  in  baskets  at  a  high  f 
price.     Its  use,  when  sheep  are  folded,  will  be  .vi  tervards  considered.  ^ 

4.  Hogs.     Swine's  dung,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hunter,  is  the  richest  of  the  ani.  [ 
mal  Mamir.'S.     It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  tatter  the  animal,  ra^tcris  paribus, 

the  fit hci  the  ("ung.    Hence  arises  the  superiority  o.^'  tl/is  ajticlc.     It  is  of  an  oily  | 

and  sujonaccous  quality,  and  when  made  into  a  compost  and  applied  with  judgment,  * 

it  is  excellent  for  arable  lands.  | 

5.  Rabbits.    It  appears  on  the  authority  of  a  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,*  | 
that  the  cung  of  rabbits  is  even  superior  to  th:t  ot  pir;yons,  and  lasts  the  longest. 

Wc  fhall  now  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  ohseivations.     i.  That  as 

anin;al  dung  in  general,  contains  more  oil  than  alkaline  salts,  that  it  is  best  calcu-  I 

lated,,whcn  used  by  itself,  for  chalky,  limestone,  or  ^uavtlly  soil?.     2.  When  used  }, 

as  a  compost,  that  it  should  be  mixed  with  earth  and  lime.     5.  That  it  should  be  ! 

completely  fcnr.ented,  before  it  is  made  into  a  compost.     4.  That  when  mixed  with  j 

earth  and  lime,  it  is  exceedingly  proper  for  all  deep  soils.     5.  Tiiat  whether  it  is  j 

used  as  a  compost  or  by  itself,  ii  may  be  applied  with  much  advantage  as  a  top-  * 

dressing.     6.  That  as  a  top-dressing,  it  ought  never  to  be  used  but  in  the  spring  [ 

season.     7.  That  it  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  benefit  when  the  crop  is  in  a  I 
growing  state,  and  can  absorb  and  take  up  the  nourishment  it  contains. 

II.    DUNG  OF  BIRDS. 

Pigeons'  dung  is  certainly  a  rich  Manure,  but  the  effect  is  sudden,  and  as  it  does 
not  last  lo'ig,  it  must  be  the  oftcner  renewed.  It  is  most  applicable  to  cold  and 
deep  stiiF  land.  Sometimes  it  is  sown  upon  wheat  crops  in  the  spring.  It  should 
always  be  broke  very  small,  and  sown  during  moist  weather,  and  if  circumstances 
will  admit  of  its  being  harrowed  in,  so  much  the  better.  Poultry  Manure  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  where  it  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  is  an  excellent  dressing,  par- 
ticularly for  cold  land.  Columella  ranks  it  next,  in  point  of  value,  to  the  dung  of 
pigeons. 

in.    NIGHT  SOIL,  OR  PRIVY  MANURE. 

All  cxcreniental  matters  are  found  tote  excellent  Manures,  and  if  care  were  taken  1 

great  quantities  might  be  collected. 

As  It  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  Manures,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  farmers 
being  so  desirous  of  obtaining  it ;  but  on  account  of  its  richness,  i*.  ought  to  be  used, 
when  unmixed,  in  smaller  quantities,  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  lime  thrown  occa- 
tiocally  into  the  necessary-house  would  be  great  service,   Saw^dust,  peal'tnoss,  or 


*  Konbcra  Touii  y.  J.  p.  129,    £Uiu  i77o» 
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any  of  the  common  soils  wilt  likewise  be  highly  useful  by  absorbing  the  urine  anfl 
moisture,  which  would  otherwise  run  off  into  the  common  sewer.  Where  a  certain 
proportion  of  lime  is  used,  the  cxcrcmental  part  will  soon  be  deprived  of  its  smell, 
and  rendered  so  short  and  dry  that  it  may  with  ease  be  employed  as  a  top-dressino;, 
or  even  used  by  the  hand  if  properly  broke  ;  indeed  it  should  never  be  employed  in 
'^ny  other  way,  as  it  is  by  tar  too  concentrated  a  nourishment  to  use  by  itself. 

Two  cart  loads  of  ordure  jnixcd  with  ten  loads  of  earth*  and  one  of  lime,  will  be 
a  sufficient  top-dressing  for  an  acre ;  its  best  effects*  when  used  in  this  shape*  will  be 
upon  light  lands  for  wiieut  or  barley  ;  for  wheat  it  should  be  used  early  in  the  spring. 
and  for  barley  should  either  be  scattered  upon  the  young  crop*  or  harrowed  in  with 
the  seed.    It  is  also  ])arlicuUrly  convenient  for  all  drill  crops. 

IV.    URINE. 

Urine  of  every  sort  is  found  of  great  use  when  laid  upon  grass  or  young  crops 
early  in  the  spring.  Applied  in  this  way  it  never  fails  to  produce  a  plentiful  and  early 
vegetation.  The  most  convenient  way  of  using  it*  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a  compost,  with  curth  or  p^at  moss,  with  a  small  proportion  of  lime.  In  thi« 
sha\)e  it  will  be  found  a  good  Manure  for  most  soils,  particularly  light,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  hinds. 

Great  quantities  of  this  article  might  be  saved,  and  if  judiciously  Utied  will  insure 
at  least  one  or  two  good  crops  ;  ahout  all  farms  and  great  towns  it  may  be  collected 
into  reservoirs,  along  with  other  excrc.ncntul  matters  with  very  little  trouble.  In 
other  countries  this  is  an  object  of  police,  particularly  in  the  towns  where  reservoirs 
are  established  in  convenient  places  for  collecting  it.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  the 
advantage  which  the  public  receives  from  this  arrangement.  The  neighbouring 
farmers  carry  it  away  in  barrels,  and  either  spread  it  immediately  upon  their  fields, 
or  mix  it  into  composts  with  earth  and  other  substances,  and  find  it  of  the  utmost 
service  to  vegetation  :  what  might  not  be  expected  if  the  same  attention  was  paid  td 
collecting  it  over  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  ? 

V.     BONES. 

Bones  are  used  with  success  as  a  Manure  in  many  parts  of  England,  both  by  them* 
selves,  and  in  conjunction  with  oth:r  substances.  The  ordinary  way  of  treating  them, 
is  to  break  them,  with  a  mill,  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  marble ;  they  are  after- 
wards laid  upon  the  field  in  small  heaps,  at  regular  distances,  and  covered  with  earth, 
attcr  remaining  in  this  state  for  some  time,  they  are  spread  on  fallows,  on  grass,  and 
on  turnip  land. 

The  constituent  parts  of  bones  arc  oil,  alkaline  salts,  and  animal  earth,  united  by 
fixed  air.  Tlie  oil  is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  alkali,  v/hich  renders  bones 
rather  a  heavy  Manure. 

It  docs  not  appear,  that  much  pains  is  taken  in  adapting  them  to  the  soil  for  which 
they  seem  best  calculated,  being  laid  indiscriminately  upon  lands  of  every  description, 
and  for  the  most  pare  unmixed  with  any  other  substance*    To  a  person  acquainted 
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With  the  nature  of  bones,  this  management  will  readily  appear  defective,  for  as  they 
are  kept  together  by  fixed  air,  unless  they  arc  cither  hid  upon  soils  possessing  prin- 
ciples that  arc  capable  of  depriving  them  of  this  air,  or  have  something  of  that  kind 
previously  mixed  with  them ;  the  texture  of  their  parts  will  remain  unbroken,  and 
they  will  be  of  very  little  use.  h\  Herefordshire,  however,  they  are  found  aii  excel- 
lent Manure  for  clay  soils. 

Method  of  preparing  Bones,  previous  to  tbcir  being  used.  To  render  bones  use* 
ful  the  first  step  ought  to  be,  to  grind  them  as  small  as  possible,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  more  valuable  will  be  their  effects.  This  point  once 
gained,  we  must  look  for  a  substance  that  is  capable  of  dislodging  the  fixed  air  and 
disuniting  the  principles  contained  in  the  bone.  For  this  purpose  nothing  will  be 
found  so  useful  as  quick  lime.*  In  treating  of  that  article,  v/e  will  take  notice  of  its 
qu:ility  cf  dissolving  oils  and  fat  substances,  and  thar  ♦his  quality  is  increased  by  its 
union  widi  alkali[ie  salts.  This  effect  is  produced  by  ine  lime  depriving  the  alkali 
of  its  fixed  air,  and  rendering  it  more  caustic. 

Method  of  using  Bones. When  bones  arc  used  in  their  simple  state,  without 

the  addition  of  earth  or  lime,  they  ought  never  to  be  laid  upon  any  but  the  sharpest 
and  mosi  active  soils,  such  as  limestone,  chalk,  or  gravel,  upon  all  of  these  they 
will  meet  with  more  or  less  calcareous  earth,  which  will,  in  some  degree,  disengage 
their  fixed  air,  and  dissolve  the  oil  contained  in  them,  but  upon  deep  clays,  tills,  or 
loam,  they  should  never  be  applied  in  that  state,  as  these  soils  contain  little  calcareous 
earth,  of  course  will  Kuve  little  effect  upon  any  oily  substance. 

But  when  made  into  a  compost  in  the  manner  we  have  directed,  they  may  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage  upon  soils  of  e/ery  description,  taking  care  10  observe  the  same 
rules  as  were  laid  down  for  using  stable  dung,  that  is,  never  to  plough  them  in,  but  al- 
ways to  lay  them  upon  or  very  near  the  surface,  and  never  to  use  them  but  when  the 
crop  is  in  a  growing  state  ;  for  the  effects  of  bones  prepared  in  this  way  will  be  tound 
nor  only  more  sudden,  but  their  valuable  qualities  will  be  more  in  danger  of  being 
washed  away  by  rain  than  in  cases  where  they  are  used  by  themselves.  They  will 
therefore  require  to  be  laid  on  very  thin,  allowing,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  a 
quantity  sufficient  only  for  the  nourishment  of  the  present,  or  at  most  the  succeed- 
ing crop,  and  never  to  use  them  tor  bro%id  cast  crops  in  any  other  form  than  a  top- 
dressing,  and  at  a  time  when  vegetation  is  either  about  to  commence  or  is  actually 
going  on.  Upon  wheat  they  should  be  jsed  early  in  the  spring  without  harrowing, 
upon  barley  or  oats  they  may  be  harrowed  in  along  with  the  grain. 

¥i^r  drill  crops,  such  as  turnips,  l)can<;,  ii.c,  tliey  are  particularly  convenient,  as 
thty  adn.it  of  being  sown  into  the  drill  at  the  same  tune  with  the  seed,  more  readily 
than  most  of  the  other  Manures,  and  as  we  have  already  said,  when  speaking  cf 
stable  dung,  the  less  Manure  that  is  laid  between  the  drills,  so  much  the  better,  as 
what  is  hid  there  is  cither  lost  or  serves  to  nourish  weeds,  which  the  farmer  is  at* 
tempting  to  destroy. 

*  Mr.  Paj(rt  rrcommends  mixing  them  in  a  heap  uiih  lime,  which  soon  rcdacci  them  to  powcicr, 
ieiccticr  KcporCi  p.  J9. 
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VI.    PUTRID  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 

All  animal  substances  in  a  putrid  state,  are  good  Manures,  if  properly  ma* 
nagcd ;  when  used  by  themselves  they  ought  always  to  be  laid  upon  the  sharpest  and 
most  active  soils,  such  as  ciialk,  limestone,  &c.  but  upon  strong  clays,  or  deep 
loams,  they  should  never  be  used  but  in  the  forra  of  a  compost. 

Method  of  preparing  putrid  Substances/or  Manure.  The  most  proper  way  of 
preparing  these  lor  use  is  by  mixing  them  v%^ith  chalk  or  quick  lime,  the  mixture 
should  be  laid  in  heaps  of  three  or  four  cart  loads  each,  and  covered  with  earth; 
after  remaining  in  this  state  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  heap  should  be  turned  over, 
and  about  ten  cart  loads  of  earth  added  to  every  cartful  of  the  former  mixture*  It 
should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  in  this  heap,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Modes  of  dpplyitig  this  Co;r/)os/.— — This  compost  ought  never  to  be  ploughed 
in,  but  always  u>L'd  either  ^^  a  top-dressing,  or  harrowed  in  along  with  the  seed. 
Upon  wheat  in  the  spring  \i  will  be  found  a  good  manure;  indeed  upon  every  sort  of 
grain  it  may  be  used  with  safety  and  advantage.  It  may  likewise  be  used  for  drill 
crops  in  the  same  mariner  as  was  mentioned,  for  bones, 

VII.    REFUSE  OF  SHAMBLES. 

Much  of  this  Manure  might  be  collected  about  all  great  towns,  where  the  refuse  of 
slaughter-houses  is  frequently  thrown  away  ;  which  if  gathered  together  and  covered 
with  cartli  and  lime,  would  i.ot  only  rid  the  inhabitants  of  a  nuisance,  which  offends 
tiiclr  senses  and  endangers  their  health,  but  would  produce  profit  to  the  community. 

VIII.    REFUSE  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  advantage  which  agriculture  derives  from  manufactures  is  in  this  respect  par* 
ticiilarly  evident,  thr^t  the  refuse  of  such  manufactures  answers  in  general  the  purposes 
of  Maruirc.  Under  this  general  head  a  variety  of  articles  may  be  enumerated,  as  the 
rxtiisc  or  wool,  whctiier  in  rags  or  otherwise;  if  in  rags,  they  should  be  chopped 
sii  ail,  about  an  inch  or  two  S(|uarc,  ;uul  scattered  on  the  land  before  it  is  ploughed; 
wl'.cM  covered  with  eartli  they  begin  to  rot,  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  dews  and  rain, 
and  kecj)  light  loose  soils  in  a  moist  state — Gs.  per  cwt.  is  supposed  to  be  sjfHcient 
for  an  acre;  and  as  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  they  may  be  had  for  5s. 
y^i-  cwr.  it  is  not  an  expensive  Manure,  could  it  be  had  in  any  quantity.  In  Brrkshire 
It  \s  used  lor  dressing  wheat  and  clover  leys,  and  even  upon  light  soils  produces 
abundant  crops.*  Among  other  articles  of  the  same  sort,  the  following  may  be 
mcationui ;  namely,  refuse  of  hair  manufactures,  refuse  of  horn,  scrapings  of  oiled 
leather,  shoemakers*  chips,  refuse  of  potteries,f  slam,  or  the  refuse  of  alum  woris,  &c.J 

•  K-rrk*  Report,  p.  25.  f  Scc  Letter  to  the  Board,  from  Josiah  Wcdg\^'Ood,  £iq. 

X  North  Riding  Survey,  p.  52. 
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IX.    RAPE  CAKE. 

Rape  cake  lias  of  late  years  been  much  used  as  a  Manure,  both  upon  fallows  for 
:  wheat  arid  barley,  and  for  turnip  croj)s.  The  ordi.iary  way  of  preparing  it  is  by 
breaking  it  viith  a  mill,  and  sowinr^  it  hy  land  bc:ore  ihc  fallows  receive  the  last 
ploughing;  in  this  way  it  has  been  ot  eonsidcrable  ser/ice,  but  it  is  worthy ot  notice 
that  as  the  valuable  principle  in  tliis  Manure  consists  oi  oil  only,  and  that  in  a  hardened 
state,  it  is  muwh  improved  by  being  mixid  with  active  substances,  such  as  lime  or 
alkaline  ialts,  in  order  to  m;ike  it  act  properly.  When  employed  by  itself,  it  answers 
hist  when  laid  upon  sharp  active  soils,  which  dissolve  it  ;•  but  it  laid  on  heavy  clays, 
or  heavy  lo^im,  a  gre;;t  prv)portion  of  il  will  remain  inactive  in  tlic  e.:rth,  unless  mixed 
Vkith  line,  ic.  The  ob>eivations  that  were  formerly  made  with  regard  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  animal  substances,  apply  cqurlly  to  rape  cake  ;  on  heavy  soils  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  lorm  of  a  compo:.t,  cither  with  alkaline  salts  or  lime,  if  it  is 
intended  to  Ik  used  as  a  hand  dressing,  six  parts  of  rape  dust  and  one  of  lime  will 
ir.akc  an  excellent  com i>ost,  and  will  produce  certain  and  valuable  effects;  in  this 
ktate  it  may  l>c  sown  by  the  hand  upon  soils  of  every  description.  The  lime  should, 
however,  be  r.iixcd  with  the  rap^  dust  ot  least  ten  days  previous  to  its  being  used, 
ar.d  should  b?  turned  every  day  durir.g  thrit  time.  There  is  no  crop  for  which  this 
may  not,  v.  ith  propriety,  be  used  ;  taking  care  always  to  apply  it  when  the  crop  is 
in  a  growing  state,  for  when  mixed  v.ith  a»nc,  tlie  oil  will  be  so  much  dissolved  that  it 
will  readi-y  mix  with  water,  and  rlie  first  sl\owcr  that  tails  will  either  convert  it  into 
juairi^hm.'iit  ibr  the  crv)p,  if  it  is  in  a  growing  state,  or  carry  it  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  if  ife  plaitts  require  no  nouri^Juiient^  which  in  the  winter  season,  when  their 
^growth  is  at  a  st.ind,  they  do  not. 

If  it  is  U'ied  for  wheat,  tlie  spring  seems  to  be  the  best  time  for  applying  it.  At 
that  season  it  will  seldom  lie  long  enough  to  be  hurt  for  want  of  moisture,  and  the 
first  sh.owcr  that  falls  it  will  begin  to  c.perate  ;  wi^creas  by  using  it  before  the  winter, 
at  a  time  when  the  soil  i^  drenched  by  autumnal  rains,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  washed 
away  and  \obU  For  turnips  and  all  drill  crops^  it  can  be  employed  with  great  accu- 
racy and  advantage ;  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  M  inure  that  admits  of  being  so 
readily  applied  to  all  purposes.     It  is  to  be  obaervwd,  however,  that  there  is  not  the 

•  In  a  !cttrr  fioin  iliccclchraicd  Dr.  Hunter  of  York,  it  is  ttatcdihatihc farmers  round  Aherford, 
la  I  In*  Wcii  K:ilin>;  of  Vorksliiro,  employ  rape  duit  as  a  manure  lor  ihtlr  barley  and  wheat  crops, 
their  lan-K  Ir-.nj^  m  ^ciurjl  a  ilun  limestone,  and  consequently  incipahle  of  bein^  plou-lied  deep. 
A\  the  larm^  he  icmoie  liom  any  lai,;e  town,  it  would  be  imposkble  for  them  to  be  cultivated  la 
•ny  profrnblc  way  vierc  it  not  lor  tbc  u»e  ot  rape  duit;  and  such  is  the  extensive  use  of  lliis  kind  oi 
M«i.urc,  ihit  xMihni  these  ao  years, at  has  risen  from  loi.  to  i8j.  per  quarter,  and  is  stiU  riiinjf. 
The  qtirfotiiy  used  is  three  quarters  per  acre  for  bat  lev,  and  fi»iir  tor  whe-t  ;  il  is  town  by  hand,  and 
liarrowrd  in  with  the  Kram  ;  it  i am  tall  within  a  week  or  ten  day*  after  sowing,  the  »iop  \%  Rcnrially 
|;o<»d,  :»ur  if  no  tain  f «»l  till  bmT  aUrr,  it  is  but  little  brnr(ii(d  by  this  expensive  drcMin^,  iiruhcr  it 
Ihe  ci«)p  ol  tiic  Micceeuuii;  year  benefited  by  it,  as  I  am  intoimed.  I-or  wheat,  rape  dust  is  considered 
t«  a  certain  dressing,  rain  generally  fallin*;  within  a  shorf  time  afrer  sowing  that  grain.  The  strong 
mechanical  power*  now  employed  in  drawing  the  oil  from  the  rape  seed,  must,  an  I  conceive,  di- 
minish il»c  ^'lodnessof  ihedus:  iscd  by  the  faim<'r.  Howe\er,  some cxp^rieiueil  farmers  are  not  ot 
that  opinion,  and  say,  that  il  is  tuU  a%  good  as  when  it  contained  mvrc  oil ;  iiuft  dciuvM  10  be  CAtC* 
Ully  iuvesti^a;cd,  and  thuuld  beau  objcci  uf  concci  cxpcriuicut. 
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employed  by  iuclf,  Itas  btca  upon  chalky  and  limestone  soils. 


X.    OIL. 

Oil  has  been  frequently  tried  as  a  Manure  by  itself,  though  hitherto  with  little  ad«% 
vantage;  p  rlmps  thtrc  is  nothing  with  which  wc  are  at  present  acquainted,  except 
iron,  that  will  induce  a  greater  degree  of  barrenness  than  oil,  when  applied  upon 
particular  soils,  uiukv  cvri.iin  circumstances.  When  applied  upon  lands  that  contain 
little  culc.ucc»u>  car.*]),  or  alkaline  salts,  it  covers,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
seals  up  every  thing,  so  that  no  vegetation  goes  on,  unless  hemp  or  flax  is  sown,  even 
then  the  crop  is  Ixul .  The  Cviuse  of  this  is  evident,  oil  by  itself  is  incapable  of  dissolving 
in  water,  consc(|ncntly  if  the  soil  is  fllled  with  it  without  lime  or  alkaline  salts,  it  will 
remain  in  a  ciorm.irit  state. 

Wiun  oil  is  u  ,cd  as  a  Manure,  it  should  either  he  mixed  with  lime  or  alkaline  salts# 
and  <>\u\:A  vi;)on  the  earth  in  a  liquid  form,  or  made  into  a  compost  with  lime  and 
cnrrh.  Wnli  Midgment  and  attention  it  may,  in  this  way,  be  rendered  highly  valuable, 
and  ir  di:c  ;>  uns  are  taken  to  proportion  the  quantity  of  lime  to  the  oil  made  use  of, 
nujch  ;uiv.inragc  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

In  tl'.c  vtry  remote  parts  of  the  country  this  article  is  worth  attending  to,  as  it  is 
of  easy  carriage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  will  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  in  its 
simple  state  It  sliould  never  be  usjd  alone,  unless  upon  the  strongest  chalk  or  lime- 
itone  lands ;  even  upon  these  we  entertain  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  employing  it 
unmixed.  It  ccitainly  should,  in  all  cases,  receive  some  previous  preparation  ;  for  that 
piirpos:  none  sccnas  so  proper  ns  filling,  a  large  barrel  churn  half  full  of  oil,  and 
aduii.g  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  ley  ot  pot-ash,  very  hot ;  the  churn  should 
tlkn  b."  briskly  ngitatcd  for  some  time  j  and  if  the  quantity  of  pot-ash  has  been  suS« 
ciwnr,  the  water  and  oil  will  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  churn  should  then  be 
cn.|)iicd,  and  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  ])art  of  this  mixture  put  into  it,  and  filled  ag:iin 
with  bcilmg  water,  and  agitated  as  l)eforc ;  by  this  management  the  oil  maybe  in- 
coiporaitd  with  any  given  quantity  of  water,  and  may  afterwards  be  used,  either  in  its 
liquid  state,  or  mixed  witli  earth  or  saw-dust.  In  this  last  shape  it  will  be  found  a 
mobt  excellent  hand-dressing  for  sowing  upon  young  crops.  In  whatever  way  ir  is 
u^cd,  it  i:,  of  consequence  to  mix  and  dissolve  the  oil  completely;  for  that  purpose 
some  attention  will  be  ncccssar)',  as  the  success  of  the  experiment  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  quantity  of  the  pot-ash  employed.  A  very  simple  experiment  will 
illu>fi\ite  this ;  put  a  given  quaiuity  of  the  oil  that  is  to  be  used  into  a  phial,  with  an 
cqn.il  proportion  of  water,  take  also  a  given  quantity  of  pot-ash  and  add  it:  to  the  oil 
ai.d  water  by  degrees,  taking  care  to  shake  the  mixture,  every  small  addition  that  is 
made  ;  as  soon  as  the  mixture  attains  a  uniform  milky  appearance,  the  oil  is  suffici- 
ently  dissolved,  and  by  weighing  what  remains  of  the  pot-ash,  the  quantity  necessary 
to  be  used  may  be  very  exactly  ascertained.    By  attending  to  these  points  oil  com* 
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posts  may  be  made  with  great  certainty ;  without  thu  attention  they  must  altvays  be 
faulty. 

Oils  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances  may  be  made  to  putrify,  and  then 
become  a  Manure. 


XI.    FISH. 

All  kinds  of  fish  in  a  recent  state  contain  nourishing  substances  in  considerable 
i]uantities,  and  upon  particular  occasions,  citlicr  where  the  quantity  caught  h.is 
been  too  great  for  the  market,  or  when  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  salt  for  curing 
them,  they  have  been  occasionally  employed  as  Manures,  even  in  cases  where  the 
fish  have  been  cured ;  the  offal  is  worth  attending  to,  as  it  possesses  a  considerable 
proportion  of  nutritive  principles ;  but  whether  the  whole  ot  the  fish  or  only  the  otfal 
is  employed,  the  management  will  be  the  same,  as  both  possess  loo  much  oil  to  be 
meful  as' Manures,  without  the  addition  of  some  active  ingredient. 

The  pro|>er  way  of  using  fish  seems  to  be  that  of  mixing  them  into  composts  with 
other  substances,  for  that  purpose  we  are  convinced  that  laying  them  in  heaps  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  till  they  begin  to  corrupt,  and  then  mixing  them  wi:h  a  qii;intiiy  of 
earth ;  when  they  have  remained  in  this  st  itc  for  a  coui  Je  of  weeks,  the  heap  should 
be  turned,  and  a  quantity  of  chalk  or  quick  lime  added,  in  the  pro}>onion  of  one  cart 
of  linrc  to  three  of  the  fish  ;  this  should  be  allowed  to  remain  tor  a  month,  and  ijicn 
turned,  and  as  much  earth  added  as  will  be  equal  to  both  the  fish  and  lime.  Herrings 
being  the  fish  that  is  caught  in  greatest  abundance,  will  be  most  frequently  used  in 
this  way,  cither  entire  or  their  olfal :  in  these  situ  itions,  therefore,  where  they  are  in 
greatest  abundance,  it  is  of  considerable  importai\cc  to  be  able  to  use  them  to  ad- 
vantage. 

A  compost  prepared  in  this  wny  will  l>e  found  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  any 
sort  of  crop,  if  applied  at  a  proper  season.  For  wheat,  it  used  early  in  the  sjring,  it 
will  answer  well ;  or  for  barley  either  harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  or  applied  upon  the 
young  crop.    It  may  likewise  be  used  for  drill  crops  with  great  ease  and  accuracy. 

XII.    SEA  WEED,  OR  WARE. 

Sea  ware  is  used  as  a  Manure  upon  almost  cvjry  part  of  the  coast  where  it  cnn  l)e 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  wherever  the  practice  prevails  its  effects  arc  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  producing  early  and  luxuriant  crops.  In  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased  in  a  sixfold  proportion,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  occupier  having  access  to  this  Manure  ;  in  the  county  of  Haddiiigton 
particularly,  there  are  several  farms  that  were  formerly  let  from  los.  to  155.  an  acre, 
which  arc  now  rented  at  £2.  los.  and  three  guineas ;  part  of  these  lands  are  situated 
upon  a  dry  limestone  bottom,  upon  these  the  sea  weed  has  produced  the  most 
surprising  effects. 

The  common  practice  is  to  spread  the  weed  immediately  after  it  is  brought  fix)m 
the  sborc»  either  upon  the  stubbles  or  grass  lands.  When  laid  upon  the  stubble*  it  is 
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generally  ploughed  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  spreading ;  farmers  who  use  much  of 
K,  never  lay  it  in  heaps  to  ferment,  as  they  observe  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
arc  impaired  by  treating  it  in  this  way,  so  much  so  indeed  that  a  load  of  fresh  ware 
will  be  oi  more  service,  if  laid  upon  the  soil  immediately  after  it  is  thrown  out  by  the 
tide,  than  two  loads  when  laid  in  a  heap  and  left  to  ferment.  In  this  respect  sea 
ware  and  all  marine  plants  dilFer  from  most  vegetable  and  animal  Manures ;  to  rcMidcr 
the  latter  completely  useful  fermentation  is  indispensible;  the  former,  on  the  con- 
trary, producing  the  greatest  benefit  in  its  recent  state. 

In  most  cases  ware  may  be  conveniently  used  in  this  way,  for  where  a  farm  is  under 
a  pro|)cr  rotation  there  will  always  be  ground  to  lay  it  upon:  during  the  winter 
months  it  may  bo  laid  u]>on  the  ley  and  stubble  fields,  and  in  the  spring  upon 
the  bean  and  barley  lands;  during  summer  the  fallows  will  require  all  that  can  be 
collected,  and  by  the  time  these  are  sufficiently  manured,  the  clover  fields  after 
the  first  cutting  will  he  ready  to  receive  the  remainder:  through  the  autumn  the 
stubble  fields  will  rc(|uirc  all  tluit  can  he  collected.  Thus  throughout  the  whole  year 
this  valuable  Manure  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  upon  thj  beach>  and  ex- 
perience sufiiciently  proves  that  its  greatest  value  is  in  that  state. 

Jt,  however,  it  should  at  any  tin^c  happen  that  more  weed  is  thrown  out  than  can 
be  conveniently  ured,  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to  preserve  it:»  qualities  as  much 
as  possible.  When  it  is  laid  up  in  heaps  by  itself,  this  cannot  be  done;  for  as  wc 
have  before  observed,  the  quantity  is  not  only  diminished,  but  its  valuable  qualities 
very  much  impaired.  Tiie  only  probable  way  of  preserving  it  seems  to  be  by  making 
it  intoa  con)posr  wth  earth,  and  a  small  proportion  of  lime.  If  the  quantity  of 
earth  is  great  cnougli  to  absorb  and  retain  the  juices  and  salts  of  the  ware,  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  moderate,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  afterwards 
protected  from  heavy  rains,  it  will  b-j  found  nearly  as  valuable  as  in  a  fresh  state,  per- 
haps c(]ual]y  so ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  the  compost  is  placed  eitlier  upon  a 
dccliviry,  or  has  an  open  gravelly  bottom,  and  is  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  every 
shower  ihat  falls,  its  value  will  be  small  indeed;  for  the  alkaline  salts  and  oil  being 
conipLfcly  dissolved  and  mixed  v/ith  the  earth,  will  be  readily  taken  up  and  washed 
away  by  every  shower  that  falls;  and  when  the  farmer  comes  to  use  his  compost,  in 
place  of  finding  it  saturated  with  these  rich  principles,  it  will,  upon  examination,  be 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  earth  ;  in  short  every  one  of  the  precautions  which 
we  recommended  in  selecting  a  spot  for  the  site  of  an  ordinary  dunghill,  apply  with 
cqiial,  indeed  greater,  force  to  the  present  article,  as  its  salts  and  oils  arc  so  much 
attenuated,  tiial  they  dissolve  in  water  more  readily  than  even  those  of  stable  dung. 

The  method  proposed  for  preserving  lime  will  be  found  the  best  fo*'  securing  this 
compost  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  After  they  are  properly  mixed  and  prc- 
j)artd,  to  lay  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  with  a  pretty  sharp  angle  at  top,  co- 
vered to  the  depths  of  two  or  three  inches  with  earth,  well  beat  with  the  back  of  a 
>padc,  and  afterwards  defended  from  the  rains  with  straw. 

This  compost  will  be  found  a  good  dressing  for  young  crops  of  every  description, 
and  may  be  used  either  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  grain,  and  harrowed  in  along  with 
it,  or  atter  the  plants  have  made  some  progress ;  upon  wheat  it  should  always  be 
used  upon  the  young  crop  early  in  the  spring. 

li  equal  quantities  of  oil  and  water  are  put  into  a  phial  with  a  snaall  proportion  of 
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pot -ash,  or  fixed  alkali,  and  the  whole  well  shakeil  together,  the  oil  and  alkali  will 
not  incorporate  with  the  water,  but  w  ill  float  upon  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  white 
ropy  mass;  but  if  more  alkali  is  added,  and  the  glass  briskly  shaken,  the  water, 
oil,  and  alkali  will  be  completely  mixed,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  uniform 
milky  liquid.  This  experiment  is  a  faithful  picture  of  what  happens  upon  many  fields 
of  rich  deep  land,  that  contain  abundance  of  the  principles  ot  vegetation,  but  which 
from  being  unequally  proportioned,  remain  inactive  in  the  earth.  It  is  bad  husbandry 
therefore  to  Jay  sea  weed,  or  indeed  any  heavy  r.ch  Manure  upon  such  soils ;  lime, 
chalk,  shells,  &c.  are  the  proper  substances. 

This  article  set*ms  peculiarly  adapted  for  lands  that  have  been  hurt  by  over-liming; 
the  bad  trffects  of  which  it  wiU  more  readily  correct  tlian  any  other  Manure,  except 
oil  and  animal  substances. 


XIII.    RIVER  WEED. 

River  weed  hai.  hitherto  been  little  used  as  a  Manure,  though  some  experiments 
that  have  been  made  entitle  it  to  considerable  notice. 

Its  effects  upon  wheat  and  the  ditTercnt  sorts  of  grain,  as  well  ac  upon  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  other  green  crops,  are  well  ascertained,  and  the  facts  stated  so  strong 
as  to  awaken  tlie  attention  both  of  farmers  and  proprietors  who  have  eitlier  rivers  or 
lakes  upon  their  lands. 

In  summer  great  quantities  may  be  gathered,  both  in  the  lakes  and  those  parts  of 
rivers  where  the  water  is  c'.eep  and  has  no  current,  and  in  all  wet  ditches.  This 
article  is  used  in  various  shapes,  sometimes  it  is  laid  upon  the  land  green,  and 
ploughed  in,  at  other  times  it  is  mixed  with  earth  and  dung.  Its  effects  when  plough- 
ed in  green  last  only  one  year,  but  when  used  as  a  compost  along  with  other  sub- 
9tance<:,  they  are  more  permanent. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  it  for  a  Manure  is  to  lay  it  in  small  heaps  for  a  day  or 
two  afur  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  in  order  to  drain  ofiF  the  superfluous  moisture; 
for  if  it  contains  too  much  of  that,  it  will  not  readily  ferment,  and  when  fermentation 
docs  take  place  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  useful  parts  will  be  washed  away; 
having  Iain  two  or  three  days  in  this  state,  it  should  be  put  into  large  heaps,  con- 
taining three  or  four  cart  loads  each,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  till  the  fermenta- 
tion is  over,  each  heap  should  then  have  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  earth  or 
mud  mixed  therewith,  taking  care  to  incorporate  them  well,  and  ler  rhem  remain  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  they  should  then  be  turned,  and  a  quantity  of  hot,  new  slacked 
lime  added,  during  the  turning.  In  this  way  a  compost  may  be  made  ready  for  use 
in  a  month. 

This  Manure  seems  well  adapted  for  thin  light  soils,  upon  which  it  will  always 
operate  well,  and  from  the  quantity  of  rich  vegetable  earth  which  it  contains,  will 
thicken  the  staple  of  the  land.  Indeed  it  will  be  found  valuable  upon  whatever  soil 
it  is  laid,  but  should  never  be  used  in  any  other  shape  than  a  toprdressing. 
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XIV.    MUD. 

Mud,  whether  from  the  sea,  rivers,  or  ponds,  is  an  excellent  Manure,  and  is  used 
with  nnich  advantage  upon  all  soils,  both  in  its  simple  stat'.*,  and  in  conjunction  with 
lime  an  J  other  substances.  Its  greatest  value  is  upon  thin  soils,  the  fertility  of  which 
it  increases  amazingly,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to  the  staple  of  the  land.  Much 
of  this  Manure  may  be  collected  in  the  deep  parts  of  rivers,  in  ponds,  and  in  all 
stagnant  waters ;  in  particular  situations  great  quantities  of  it  arc  dc{K)sited  by  the 
tide,  particularly  where  the  sea  has  an  ouzy  bottom  near  thj  shore.  In  perusing  the 
Agricultural  Reports,  several  instances  of  the  valuable  effects  of  sea  ouze  or  mud  are 
nientioncd  from  high  authority. 

This  article,  whether  collected  from  ponds,  river*,  or  the  sea,  should  always  be 
nude  into  composts,  eitlier  with  lime,  chalk,  or  marl,  or  with  lime  and  dung  it  they 
can  be  procured,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  applied  any  other  way,  but  as 
top-dressings,  or  very  near  the  surface.  For  wheat,  barUy,  and  clover  crops,  it  if 
highly  serviceable,  and  lias  also  been  applied  with  success  upon  thin  poor  pastures* 

There  arc  two  modes  of  making  use  of  this  excellent  species  of  Manure.  The 
first  is  usual  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  with  what  is  called  warp  Iird,  or  land 
enriched  with  the  sediment  of  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea,  when  the  banks  are  over» 
fioun.*  This  generally  takes  place  in  the* winter  or  early  in  spring;  it  is  impos** 
sible,  therefore,  in  such  fields  to  venture  to  sow  wheat,  as  it  runs  such  a  risk  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  water,  but  from  the  richness  of  such  soils  great  crops  of  spring  corn 
arc  raised. 

In  Cheshire  the  soil  de]>osited  at  the  extremity  of  salt  marshes  (commonly  known 
there  under  the  name  of  sea  sludge  J  after  it  has  been  grassed  over  for  a  few  years* 
is  said  to  be  the  most  productive  and  lasting  of  any  sort  of  Manure  used  in  the  king* 
dom,  containing  all  the  strengtli  of  marl  and  the  richness  of  black  dung.  It  is  much 
used  at  Weston,  a  village  which  divides  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Weaver,  f 


XV.     SWEEPINGS  OF  STREETS. 

The  value  of  this  Manure  is  well  known  to  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  who  pay  large  sums  for  it  yearly,  besides  the  expence  of  gathering. 

This  Manure  consists  of  a  mixture  of  all  those  suDstances  that  arc  valuable  in 
agriculture,  and  needs  the  assistance  of  fermentation  less  than  any  of  them  to  render 
it  nt  for  use,  as  it  is  made  up  principally  of  the  offal  of  houses,  dung  of  horses  and 
cattle,  ashes,  and  other  active  materials  that  render  it  immediately  useful.  From  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  it,  wc  think  it  should  never  be  ploughed  in  deep,  but 
always  applied  upon,  or  near  the  surface.    In  some  instances  where  it  has  been  used 

*  Wcu  Riding  Report,  p.  132.    The  Nile  U  not  the  only  fiver  that  fertUifte*  tlic  land  k  vrer- 
t  See  Rev.  Mr.  Wri^KtU  MS.  observations  on  toe  Chcahiic  Bxpotu 
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in  this  way  \i%  cftects  have  been  wonderful,*  from  the  slight  cohesion  of  its  parts  it  is 
excellently  ad  tpted  to  this  sort  of  husbandry,  and  may  likewise  be  put  into  the  fur- 
row  with  drill  crops  with  great  care. 

XVI.    SWEEPINGS  OF  ROADS. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  a  piece  of  industry  is  practised  by  the 
poorer  sort  of  inhabitants,  which  is  highly  deserving  of  praise,  this  is  collecting  the 
horte  dung  that  is  dropped  upon  the  road.  Some  travel  along  the  highway  with 
asses  and  collect  it  in  baskets*  others  collect  it  in  b:igs  and  carry  it  upon  their  backs; 
in  both  ways  there  arc  persons  who  make  a  subsistence  by  this  alone. 

In  travelling  along  the  road  in  summer,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  called 
the  summer  road,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  horse  dung  and  other  ex- 
crement..! matters  that  we  see  upon  it,  and  which,  if  carefully  swept  togvthcr  and 
colUctcd,  'atmU  be  found  of  great  valur.  If  the  trustees  upon  all  the  great  roads, 
were  to  appoint  people  to  sweep  it  during  dry  weather,  and  sell  it  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers  two  material  benefits  would  be  derived  from  the  practice;  first  a  valuable 
Mam»re  would  be  acquired,  which  is  at  present  bUwn  away  by  the  winds,  or  serves 
o:i!y  to  a;inoy  the  pasbcpgcrs ;  and  secondly,  an  additional  sum  would  arise  from  the 
sale  of  ir,  tor  supporting  the  roads. 

If  eithe.*  decayed  whin-stone  or  limestone  has  been  used  for  such  roads,  the  sweep- 
ings of  tl.cm  will  be  a  good  Manure  without  any  addition,  but  when  this  calcareous 
eaith  is  joined  to  the  excrcmcntal  matters  dropi  ed  by  horses  and  cattle,  it  forms  a 
compost  of  very  high  value.  It  is  ro  be  hoped,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  will  in 
future  meet  wiili  more  ^attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  as  we  arc  satisfied  that 
many  thousand  acres  may  be  manured  in  ihis  way  alone  every  year. 

Perhaps  no  Manure  can  be  spread  more  equally  as  a  top-dressing  than  this,  as  its 
parts  are  completely  separated,  and  require  only  a  little  attention  in  laying  them  on. 
Along  many  of  the  roads  in  Enghnd,  immense  heaps  of  this  excellent  Manure  aie 
to  be  seen,  which  if  properly  employed  would  enrich  all  the  neighbouring  fields. 

XVII.    EARTHS,  AND  EARTHEN  OR  MUD  WALLS. 

Earths  of  various  sorts  make  a  very  good  Mmure,  at  least  for  one  season.  Virgin 
earth,  it  is  well  known,  possesses  fertilizing  powers  when  used  by  itself,  though  per- 
haps it  answers  better,  mixed  in  a  dunghill.  Fullers*  earth  is  properly  a  fossil,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  Manure  could  it  be  had  in  proper  quantities. 

*  A  farmer  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  who  had  fallowed  a  large  field,  but  had  not  dune 
enough  to  manure  the  whole,  sowed  it  with  wheat.  In  the  spring  that  patt  of  the  field,  whtch  haa 
trcei\ed  no  Manure,  was  very  backward ;  and  though  there  were  plants  enough  in  the  ground,  )'ct 
they  were  weak  and  unpromisini;.  By  that  time  he  had  collected  a  quantity  of  stree;  dung  from  the 
town  of  Dunbar,  which  he  applied  as  a  top-dressing  upon  that  part  of  the  field.  The  effect  was  as* 
lonishing,  the  wheat  immediately  began  to  thrive,  and  when  autumn  came,  that  part  which  had  bccA 
ilirtsed  in  this  way,  was  greatly  superior  to  what  bad  been  dunged  when  the  wheat  was  towiu 
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It  is  found  by  experience  also,  that  walk  of  mud  or  earth,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  cattle  in  a  fold,  or  by  way  of  fence,  acquire  great  fertility.  Some  as- 
sert that  such  walls  arc  enriched  by  the  nitrous  particles  they  attract  from  the  at» 
jnof  phere ;  and  others  that  they  arc  ameliorated  by  the  frosts  (in  consequence  of  the 
inHucnce  of  which,  the  sides  gradually  moulder  down),  or  from  the  vegetable  fibres 
putrifying.  Though  perhaps  not  rich  enough  to  be  used  by  itself^,  there  canoot 
better  article  for  a  compost.  • 

XVIIL    MALT  DUST,  OR  COMB. 

This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mo^it  cflicacious  of  all  Manures.  It  is  the  dust  which 
separates  from  tlie  malt  in  the  act  of  drying.  In  the  Report  from  Berkshire  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  used  in  the  shape  of  a  top-dressing  for  a  crop  of  barley,t  and  ia 
Notringhamshire,  it  is  used  both  for  clover  and  tillage  land.  When  applied  to  tur* 
nip  6  quarters  are  used  per  acre,  at  the  rate  of  $s.  per  quarter.  X 

XIX.    TANNERS*  BARK. 

• 
Some  writers  on  Agriculture  have  recommended  tanners*  bark  as  a  Manure.  In  its 
raw  state  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service,  but  from  some  experiments  made  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter,  it  certainly  in  process  of  time  is  converted  intc 
vegetable  mould. §  When  it  becomes  rotten  and  is  spread  pretty  thick,  it  has  beea 
found  of  great  use  to  g/ass  ground. ||  But  the  most  likely  mode  of  rendering  it 
useful,  is  that  of  mixing  it  with  lime,  or  perhaps  with  salt,  by  which  it  soon  dc- 
comes  converted  into  a  valuable  article.  This  plan  may  also  be  extended  to  other  ve- 
getable subst:inccs.^ 

All  intelligent  Agriculturist  recommends  the  following  plan  for  using  this  article. 
After  it  is  taken  out  of  the  tan-pit,  and  thoroughly  washed,  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantify  of  fresh  horse  dung,  including  the  litter,  and  cover  it  from  rain,  but  let  the 
whole  be  kept  moist.  When  the  heat  is  gone  off,  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  horse  dung  and  the  heat  renewed  ;  when  the  heat  is  again  gone  off,  the 
whole  being  made  iuto  a  compost  with  chalk>  will  form  as  enriching  Manure  as  can 
be  procured. 

*  Hrrc  it  may  he  proper  to  take  noii'.c  of  that  miserable  and  destructive  practice  mentioned  in 
some  ot  ilic  Rrporii  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  namely,  the  cuttinj^  of  the  surface  of  the 
grovind,  or  casting  jtaU  as  it  is  there  termed,  which  ii  lo  harlfu!  and  pernicious  a  meitiure,  that  if 
iiotinp;;  (Uc  >AiiI  pi  event  it,  the  legislature  ought  to  interpose  its  authority,  and  prohibit  il  by  spc* 
cial  stdiutc. 

f  Berks,  p.  85.  J   Notti.  Report,  p.  17. 

S  S.  e  Uaird's  Middlesex,  p.  3,3.  j|  Notts.  Report,  p.  ^. 

T  5cc  VA'arwick  Report,  p.  48.  Mr.  Blakcley  of  EschaH,  who  hrsi  tried  the  experiment,  mixed 
two  w  ggon  loads  of  tan,  after  it  had  been  used  by  the  tanners,  with  one  waggon  load  of  umiacked 
hxty  whu  h  lav  together  for  a  week,  and  being  used  as  a  top*dretsing  for  tuinipt,  and  for  ^ata  Undfi 
^  as  found  lo  be  a  most  excellent  Manure. 
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XX.    SOOT. 

Soot  is  used  ti  a  Manure  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  when  it  can  be  pro* 
cured  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  is  applied  in  every  different  shape,  and  to  all  the 
different  crops.  Used  in  its  simple  state,  it  answers  best  upon  light  gravel,  chalk,  or 
limestone  soils ;  if  in  a  compost,  the  proper  proportions  are,  two  loads  of  soot,  the 
same  quantity  of  lime,  and  ten  loads  of  earth.  The  soot  and  earth  should  be  well 
incorporated,  previous  to  the  application  of  the  lime,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  turned,  and  the  lime  added  in  regular  stratums  as  it  is 
turned  over;  in  this  state  it  may  remain  for  a  month  or  six  wrcks,  and  be  again 
turned,  taking  care  to  break  every  part  of  it  as  small  as  possible  by  working  it  well 
with  the  spade,  in  a  week  or  two  more  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  advantage  of  preparing  soot  in  this  way,  is  obvious  ;  by  mixing  it  first  with 
the  earth,  the  operation  of  the  lime  is  prevented  from  being  too  severe,  and  when  the 
•dissolution  of  the  soot  does  take  place,  it  goes  on  gradually,  and  every  part  of  it  is 
absorbed,  and  retained  by  the  earth  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  lime  and  volatile 
alkali  will  unite  and  form  a  caustic  volatile  salt,  which  will  completely  dissolve  and 
separate  the  oily  particles  and  render  them  missiblc  with  water ;  and  the  compound 
thus  prepared  will  consist  of  rich  nourishment  for  plants.  This  compost  may  he 
employed  upon  every  sort  of  grain,  especially  for  wheat  or  barley,  and  if  rain  fall 
soon  after  it  is  laid  on,  it  will  immediately  begin  to  operate. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  very  v;;reat  consequence,  whether  it  i^  harrowed  in 
with  the  seed,  or  used  as  a  top-dressing  upon  the  young  crop  without  harrowing; 
for  wheat  it  certainly  should  be  reserved  till  the  spring,  as  if  it  is  used  before  winter, 
the  greatest  part  of  it  will  be  washed  away,  bctbre  the  plants  have  any  occasion  for 
it.  The  only  risk  that  attends  using  it  as  a  top-dressing  without  harrowing  is,  when 
dry  weather  immeiliately  follows;  when  this  haj>pens,  part  of  its  valuable  qualiries 
-will  be  k)st,  and  the  remainder,  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  may  prove  detrimental 
to  the  tcndrr  plants.  By  harrowing  it  in  with  the  seed  this  evil  will  be  avoided,  as 
it  will  then  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  which  will  both  prevent  the  volatile  parts 
from  being  exhaled,  and  the  heat  of  the  compost  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  ten- 
der plants.  When  soot  is  sown  by  the  hand,  equal  parrs  of  soot,  lime,  and  mould 
should  be  used,  always  taking  care  to  mix  the  soot  and  earth  first,  and  to  apply 
the  lime  in  as  active  a  state  as  possible.  For  drill  crops  this  compound  admits  of 
being  used  with  great  facility  and  precision. 


•XXI.     PEAT  MOSS. 

Moss  being  a  vegetable  production,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  con- 
Ycrtcd  into  a  Manure ;  for  this  purpose  many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  all  of  them 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  from  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of 
fermentation ;  by  which  means  a  substance  containing  nearly  one  half  of  its  weight 
of  the  finest  vegetable  mould,  together  with  a  great  proportion  of  oil  and  other  prm* 
cipIeSf  has  not  only  remained  useless*  but  has  been  considered  as  a  nuisance. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  informs  us  that 
they  are  more  or  less  liable  to  putrefaction,  according  as  they  contain  more  or  less  of 
an  acid  or  alkali  in  their  composition.  If  the  acid  prevails,  putretaction  takes  place 
slowly,  and  with  difficulty ;  but  if  the  alkali  prevails,  putrefaction  takes  place  very 
suddenly.  The  analysis  of  peat  moss  demonstrates  that  it  contains  an  acid,  in  most 
cases  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Its  other  constituent  parts 
arc  0/7,  alkdUnc  salist  and  vegetable  eurtb;  these  three  last  principles  are  known  to 
he  highly  useful  in  vegetation,  but  when  combined  with  an  acid,  their  valuable  qua* 
lltics  are  not  only  locked  up,  but  the  whole  mass  is  prevented  from  fermenting,  by 
which  j)roccss  alone  it  can  be  rendered  useful. 

In  considering  this  matter  attentively,  three  questions  arise,  the  first  is  :— <an  the 
acid  in  moss  be  corrected ?  the  second  ;  will  it  then  be  susceptible  of  fermentation? 
the  third,  and  most  important  of  the  three  ;  will  it  then  be  a  good  Manure  ?  andean 
it  be  prepared  at  a  reasonable  cxpencc  ?  /\ll  of  these  questions  wc  are  able  to  answer 
in  the  afhrmativc : — the  acid  can  be  corrected  at  a  triHing  expence;  when  that  is  ac* 
complished,  moss  being  a  vegetable  substance  will  ferment  in  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  other  vegetables  do,  and  the  produce  will  be  equally  valuable  as  a 
Manure.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  with  small  trouble,  and  at  an  expence  trifling 
indeed  when  compared  to  the  advantage  resulting  from  it. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  cbemkul  ({ffinitiesy  knows  that  acids  unite  with  alkaline 
salts  and  absorbent  eartlis  in  preference  to  every  other  body  ;  nay,  so  strong  is  their 
attraction  for  these,  that  when  they  are  found  joined  to  any  other  substance,  they  im- 
nicdiately  quit  that  and  unite  with  them  ;  for  instance,  if  a  compound  consisting  of 
an  acid  and  a  metal,  has  an  absorbent  earth  or  an  alkali  presented  to  it,  the  acid  se* 
parates  itselr  from  the  metal  and  joins  the  alkali  or  absorbent  earth.  Alkaline  salts 
and  calcareous,  or  absorbent  earths,  are  therefore  the  proper  correctors  of  moss,  and 
if  applied  with  judgment,  will  answer  that  purpose  very  effectually.  Having  advanced 
this  opinion,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  dilfcrent  ways  of  preparing  moss  for  a 
Mam:  re. 

Method  of  prepiiring  Moss  for  JVf<7/iwr^.— —  ist.  Lay  moss  that  has  been  well 
dried,*  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  bottom  of  a  dunghill,  let  the  whole 
of  the  duhg  from  tlie  stables  be  laid  above  it,  and  suffered  to  ferment  there.  During 
theprocess,  thenatural  moistureof  thedungwill  sink  down,  and  not  only  correct  the  aci« 
dity,  but  saturate  it  comj)lttely  with  the  valuable  properties  of  the  dung.  In  this  state 
it  is  ready  for  fermentation.  This  method  of  preparing  moss,  on  account  of  the  care 
with  wliich  it  is  performed,  will  generally  be  preferred,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  way 
in  which  it  can  be  done  with  equal  advantage,  as  the  acidity  is  not  only  destroyed^ 
and  the  moss  filled  like  sponge  with  rich  materials,  but  the  dung  will  assist  in  sub- 
jecting it  to  fermentation.  While  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  however, 
it  will  not  ferment,  the  weight  of  the  dung  and  the  mobture  it  contains,  being  in- 
superable obstacles  to  the  process. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  dunghill  should  be  turned  over,  and  the  dung  and  moss 
carelully  mixed  during  the  operation  ;  if  this  is  properly  done,  and  the  whole  thrown 

*  Unless  moss  is  proprrly  dried  and  broke  small,  previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  Qthtr  siib* 
•uncesj  every  iiUeropt  tu  coiicct  its  acidhy,  or  reader  it  uscful|  will  be  ibortive* 
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up  lightly  together,  a  gentle  fermentation  will  soon  come  on,  and  of  this  fei-ment 
the  moss  will  partake.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for  a  few  wecics,  it  should  again 
benirncd,  and  a  quantity  of  lime  added,  in  the  pioportion  of  one  load  of  lime  to  five 
loaJs  of  moss ;  the  whole  should  be  well  broke  arul  accurately  mixed,  the  addition  of 
the  lime  will  accelerate  the  putrefjcMon  of  the  moss,  dissolve  the  oil  contained  in  it, 
and  give  a  due  degree  of  activity  to  the  whole. 

2d.  When  it  is  preferred  to  lay  the  moss  by  itself,  the  whole  urine  of  the  cattle, 
moisturr  of  the  dunghill,  soap  ley,  and  offal  of  the.  house,  sl^ould  be  poured  upon  it ; 
and  if  this  is  carefully  done,  the  cft'ect  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  when  the  moss  is 
laid  ir  the  bottom  of  the  dunghill ;  in  this  case  the  acidity  will  be  completely  destroyed, 
and  it  it  is  afterwards  mixed  with  stable  dupg  and  lime,  it  will  be  et]ually  vahiablc. 

5d.  The  last  way  of  rendering  moss  uselul  is  by  mixing  it  with  pot-ash,  kelp, 
lime,  or  chalk. 

In  the  distant  parts  of  the  country,  where  moss  abounds,  and  other  Manures  are 
obtained  with  difhculty,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  way  of  any.  When  |)or. 
a.h  \i  i\\'m\c  use  of,  tl»e  <piantiiy  re«piired  to  cornvr  llu*  acidity  of  moss,  and  render 
it  suscq)tibl'  of  putrefaction  is  so  small,  that  it  can  b?  easily  obtained ;  80  or  100 
pounds  weight,  if  properly  used,  will  be  quite  enough  for  saturating  a  quantity  of 
mo^s  sufHcient  for  an  acre;  'ndecd  if  the  moss  is  completely  dried  much  less  will 
suffice* 

The  way  of  insuring  the  operation  o(  ihc  pot -ash  upon  the  moss,  is  to  dissolve  it 
in  boiling  water  ;  for  that  purpose  the  moss,  after  being  dried,  should  be  well  broke, 
ant^  a  space,  occupying  a  long  square,  covered  with  it  ^o  the  depth  of  a  foot,  a  fire 
should  be  kindled  near  it,  with  a  large  copper  that  will  co.itain  a  cojisiderable  quantity 
of  water,  for  every  gallon  of  which  half  a  pound  of  pot-ash  sliould  be  put  into  the 
copper,  and  careiiilly  stirred  till  the  water  boil ;  it  should  then  be  taken  out  and 
sprinkled  with  a  watering-pan  over  the  mo>s ;  the  copper  again  filled,  and  the 
lame  quantity  of  pot-ash  added,  till  the  whole  stratum  ot  moss  is  properly  saturated 
with  the  ley.  When  this  is  sufficiently  done,  a  fresh  stratum  should  be  laid  on,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  increasing  the  heap  to  any  size. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moss  has  been  saturated  in  this  manner,  it  should  be 
left  to  itself  for  some  weeks,  and  then  turned ;  while  the  turning  is  going  on  a  quan- 
tity of  the  freshest  and  most  active  lime  should  be  added,  taking  care  to  work  it  well 
into  the  moss  with  the  spade ;  after  remaining  in  that  state  for  some  time  longer,  it 
should  be  again  turned,  and  every  part  of  it  broke  as  small  as  possible.  A  gentle 
fermentation  will  succeed  this  last  operation,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  whole 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  preparing  all  these  composts,  are— 

I.  To  dry  the  moss  sufficiently. 

3.  To  break  it  as  small  as  possible. 

3.  To  incorporate  the  other  substances  well  with  it. 

4.  To  allow  it  to  rest  a  sufficient  time  after  each  turning. 

Miibod  of  using  Moss  as  a  JV/^WMr^.— Upon  thin  gravels  or  sharp  active  so^Is, 
such  as  chalk  or  limestone,  the  cflects  of  moss  prepared  in  any  of  these  ways  will  be 
found  highly  beneficial,  not  only  as  a  Manure,  but  also  for  thickening  the  soil.  It 
will  likewise  be  of  service  for  thin  clays ;  upon  deep  clays  its  effects  will  not  be  so 
sensibly  felt,  as  these  soils  contain  in  themselves  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  principles 
with  which  moss  abounds ;  namely,  oil  and  vegetable  caith. 
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If  the  moss  has  been  thoroughly  broke  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  top-dressing; 
cither  for  young  crops,  or  for  poor  pastures ;  upon  cold  clays  or  light  sandy  soils, 
when  used  for  wheat,  it  should  be  laid  on  in  the  spring  upon  the  young  plants.  For 
barley,  or  other  crops  that  are  not  to  stand  the  winter,  it  may  be  harrowed  in  witb  the 

€ccd. 

It  is  wonhy  of  remark,  that  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  where  moss  abounds, 

a  great  proportion  of  the  ^-^rable  land  (particularly  that  part  of  it  which  inclines  much 

to  the  &outh)  is  eith<  r  a  light  gravel  or  a  thin  clay.    It  is  upon  these  thin  lands  that 

the  baneful  effects  of  injudicious  liming  have  been  most  sensibly  felt;  having  little 

substance  for  the  lime  to  act  upon,  they  are  soon  exhausted  of  their  oils,  and  arc  then 

in  worse  than  a  state  of  mture.     To  remedy  this  evil  by  the  application  of  rich  oily 

Manures,  is  im]>(>ssihle  in  those  parts,  as  little  Manure  of  that  sort  is  made,  and 

being  remote  from  great  towns,  none  can  bought. 

In  such  situations  xAc  moss  presents  itselt  as  a  remedy,  and  if  properly  used,  it 
will  in  jjcncral  he  iont  d  to  answer  the  purpose;  indeed,  the  application  of  moss  to 
5uih  ijKunii!*.  U  only  lAsiorin';  to  ihcni  a  p.iit  of  what  they  formerly  possessed  ;  for 
a  very  considerable  proportion  ot  the  earl  by  parts  of  nu»s  consists  ot  th<r  line  particles 
of  the  soil  that  have  been  washed  down  Irom  the  hills  and  elevated  grounds  by  the 
rains,  and  deposited  in  the  hollows. 

lilvciy  farmer  in  the  uplands  should  have  three  heaps  of  moss  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration, viz.  one  in  the  bottom  of  his  dunghill,  another  upon  which  the  urine  of  the 
stables,  together  with  the  sonp  ley,  and  cffal  of  the  house  is  poured,  and  a  third  to 
mix  with  pot-ash  and  lime,  i*vc.  &c. ;  by  these  niethods*  and  at  a  very  inconsiderable  ex« 
pence,  five  or  six  times  the  qu.;ntity  of  Manure  that  is  usually  made  might  be'pro- 
cured,  the  produce  of  which  in  grain,  and  tlie  increased  quantity  that  would  cvcrjr 
year  arise  from  the  additional  quantity  of  straw,  would  bring  the  cultivation  of  these 
parts  to  as  high  a  degree  of  pertcction  as  they  are  susceptible  of. 

Some  farmers  may  he  inclined  to  think  that  such  minute  attention  to  matters  of 
this  sort  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  advantage  arising  therefrom  will  not  compensate 
for  the  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them  )  but  we  hope  the  intelligent  part  of  that 
class  of  men  will  readily  see  and  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  it.  In  the  single 
article  of  tlie  offal  of  a  farm  house,  whoever  considers  the  immense  quantity  of  urine» 
soap  Uy,  dirty  water,  and  otlier  excremcntal  matters,  that  are  daily  thrown  away 
carelessly  about  every  farm  house  ir.  the  kingdom ;  all  of  them  impregnated  either 
^ith  oil  or  alkaline  salts,  will  at  once  perceive  the  value  of  them  when  collected  for 
a  whole  year.  To  do  this  effectually,  no  way  seems  so  proper  as  pouring  them  upon 
moss,  earth,  or  such  substances  as  will  absorb  and  retain  them. 

This  account  of  the  properties  of  moss  is  not  founded  in  conjecture  or  idle  spe* 
culation,  but  proceeds  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  constituent  parts,  obtained  by 
a  careful  analysis,  and  from  repeated  trials  of  its  effects,  both  by  mixing  it  with  dung» 
urine,  pot-ash,  and  lime,  all  of  which  have  been  completely  succcsstul.  It  is  also 
fully  confirmed,  by  the  information  transmitted  to  the  Board  from  Bedfordshire, 
which  will  be  stated  afterwards,  when  t^e  subject  of  peat  ashes  comes:  to  be  cpnsi* 
dcrcd. 
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XXII.    SHEEP  FOLDING. 

The  practice  of  folding  sheep  as  a  Manurc,or  rather  as  a  top-drcssing,  is  common 
in  many  par:?  of  England,  and  is  j. reductive  of  considerable  advantage.  They  arc 
folded  both  upon  arable  and  pasture  lands ;  upon  the  arable  lands  it  is  sometimes 
done  before  the  last  furrpw,  at  other  times  alter  tlic  grain  is  sown.  This  last  is 
found  from  experience  to  be  the  best  method  of  folding,  as  the  urine  and  dung  of 
the  animal  remain  upon  the  surface,  and  soak  down  gradually ;  whereas,  when  the 
field  \i  folded  before  the  last  ploughing,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Manure  is  turned 
down  and  lost.  The  spring  and  summer  seems  to  be  the  time  wlien  this  practice  is 
most  beneficial ;  at  that  time  the  food  of  the  animal  is  rich  and  juicy,  but  during 
the  winter,  unless  the  sheep  are  fed  upon  turnips  or  hay,  their  dung  is  of  small  value. 

It  is  obvious  that  folding,  after  the  grain  is  sown,  can  never  be  practised  but  upon 
dry  soils,  and  during  diy  weather. 

This  way  of  manuring  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  farms  where  there  is  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  hill,  or  common  pasture,  or  gras?  lands,  that  never  come  under  the 
plough.  In  these  cases,  by  bringing  the  sheep  in  the  evening  to  the  fold,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Manure  will  be  saved  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  If  the 
pasture  uj)on  which  the  sheep  feed  through  the  d.iy  is  good,  they  may  be  loldd, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  animal  (if  not  intended  to  be  fattened),  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year;  but  where  the  pasture  is  scanty  this  cannot  be  done,  as  they  will 
not  be  able  to  pick  up  a  sufficiency  of  food  through  the  day  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  fold,  and  fasting  all  night. 

When  they  are  fed  in  the  fold  the  case  is  different ;  but  feeding  in  the  fold  will  not 
admit  of  being  practised  as  a  top-dressing  after  the  seed  is  put  in  ;  it  seems  best  cal- 
culated as  a  preparation  for  wheat  or  barley  upon  fallows ;  in  either  of  these  cases 
they  may  be  fed  in  the  fold  with  propriety,  as  the  otial  of  their  food  will  be 
ploughed  in  with  the  last  furrow,  and  the  land  properly  opened  for  the  reception  of 
the  crop  ;  even  this  requires  to  be  done  upon  dry' light  soils  ;  upon  these  a  gentle 
shower  will  not  be  felt,  nor  will  there  be  any  danger  of  the  land  being  battered  with 
the  fccr  of  the  sheep ;  whereas  upon  clays  or  deep  loams,  the  soil  will  sustain  more 
injury  by  the  treading  of  the  sheep  in  wet  weather,  than  all  the  benefit  communicated 
by  their  Manure. 

Defects  oftbc  common  u*ay  of  Folding  5i»v/>.— The  custom  of  putting  a  great 
number  of  sheep  into  a  small  fold  is  very  common,  allowing  them  little  more  than  i 
square  yard  each,  and  confining  together  sheep  of  every  description,  young  and  old, 
strong  and  weak ;  both  practices  are  bad.  In  the  first,  if  sheep  are  fed  in  the  fold,  the 
space  allotted  to  each  will  be  so  small,  that  they  will  be  crowded,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  their  food  trodden  down  and  destroyed  ;  the  breaths  of  so  many  confined 
together,  within  such  narrow  limits,  will  keep  them  too  warm,  and  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  lay  themselves  down,  there  will  not  be  suflRcient  room  for  that  purpose. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  a  space  containing  room  enough  to  afford  three  or 
four  square  yards  to  every  sheep  would  answer  the  purpose  much  better,  and  though 
this  large  area  would  not  receive  so  much  advantage  from  one  night's  folding,  yet  by 
allowing  the  sheep  to  remain  upon  it  for  two  or  three  nights,  it  would  be  sufficientl}^ 
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miiuircd,  with  this  additional  benefit,  that  no  part  of  the  fodder  would  be  destroyed 
by  trampling  upon,  ^nu  the  animals  would  have  a  dry  bed  and  plenty  of  room. 

The  second  defect  in  the  present  way  of  folding  is  equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  that  it 
the  cu^rom  of  folding  sheep  of  every  description  together.  When  a  great  number, 
either  of  sheep  or  other  animals,  are  put  together  to  feed,  unless  they  have  an  over 
quantity  of  food  given  them  (which  every  good  farmer  would  wish  to  avoid)  there 
ivill  always  be  a  struggle  who  shall  get  most  of  it ;  in  a  contest  of  that  kin  1  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  strongest  will  succeed,  and  by  depriving  the  weaker  ones  of  their  foodf 
their  weakness  will  be  it  jreascd,  and  a  risk  incurred  of  losing  them  altogether; 
whereas  by  picking  the  flock,  and  folding  the  strong  and  weak  sheep  sepaiately,  both 
would  be  benefited  thereby ;  the  strong  ones  would  still  have  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and 
the  weaker  sort  would  be  allowed  to  feed,  and  lie  at  their  ease  ;  in  this  situation  they 
would  gain  strength,  and  improve  in  value,  in  the  former  they  would  be  daily  growing 

worse. 

In  short,  wherever  folding  is  practised,  it  should  be  a  principal  object  with  the 
farmer  to  assort  his  flock,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  class  tnose  of  the  same  age  and 
strength  together,  and  whatever  preference  is  given,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food,  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  young  and  weak. 

The  practice,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  judge  from  the  information  before  us,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  notice  of  farmers  in  cvciy  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  that  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  agriculture,  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  attention  of  the  tanner, 
it  being  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  that  will  apply  to  all  the  different  circumstances 
of  soil,  situation.  Sec.  It  certainly  is  best  adapted  for  dry  lands,  and  farms  containing 
much  pasture  that  is  never  ploughed ;  upon  these,  as  we  have  already  observed,  much 
Manure  may  be  collected  that  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  but  upon  farms  that  are  en- 
tirely arable,  and  where  grass  makes  a  part  of  the  rotation,  to  bring  the  flock  from 
the  pasture  and  fold  them  upon  another  field,  is  depriving  the  grass  field  of  a  great 
part  of  the  benefit  that  might  be  expected  from  its  being  in  pasture,  and  is  enrich* 
ing  one  part  of  the  farm  at  the  expcnce  of  another.  The  only  instance  in  which 
it  is  warrantable  upon  an  arable  farm,  is  in  cases  where  turnips  arc  raised  either 
upon  clay  or  heavy  loam  ;  in  cither  of  these  cases  they  may  be  eaten  with  advarttage 
upon  grass  or  stubble  fields,  as  no  farmer  of  common  sense  would  think  of  eating 
tliem  where  they  grow ;  but  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  propriety  of  this  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer;  much  advantage  may  certainly  be  derived  from 
it  in  some  situations,  and  great  loss  sustained  in  others. 


XXIII.    PLOUGHING  IN  OF  GREEN  CROPS. 

As  all  vegetables  afford,  in  different  proportions.  Manure  of  considerable  ralue, 
the  practice  of  ploughing  in  green  plants  for  the  puri)Ose  of  enriching  the  soil,  it 
extremely  ancient,  and  in  particular  is  recommended  by  all  the  Roman  writers  on 

husbandry. 

Pease,  beans,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  other  moist  and  juicy  plants,  if  ploughed 
m  when  in  full  bloom,  at  which  time  they  abound  most  ia  Uf$  yield  sl  valuable  Ma* 

Ga 
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»urc;  this  mode  of  fmilizing  the  soil  is  less  practised  than  it  deserves.*  In  Warwick* 
shire,  vetches  and  buck-wheat  arc  sometimes  sown  and  ploughed  in  for  Manure.  It 
appears  from  the  Report  of  the  county  of  Nottinghan),  thai  clover  ploughed  in  as  a 
preparation  for  wheat  has  been  found  to  rnswer.  When  it  is  considered  at  what 
small  expcnce  of  prime  cost,  carriage,  and  other  charges,  this  species  of  Manure  is 
obtained,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted  in  this 
island.  It  is  of  all  others  the  most  economical*  and  might,  no  doubt,  be  used  on  many 
occasions,  in  place  of  a  complete  summer  fallow,  as  a  preparation  for  a  crop  of 
wheat ;  in  which  case  the  price  of  the  seeds,  which  is  almost  the  only  expcnce,  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  saving  tliat  would  take  place  in  the  article  of  labour. 

The  price  of  ploughing  down  green  crops  might  be  much  improved,  by  laying 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  chalk,  or  marl,  according  to  the  nature  of  ihc  8oil„ 
which  would  tend  greatly  to  hasten  the  fermentation  of  the  green  crop  ploughed  in,, 
and  bring  the  land  the  sooner  into  a  proper  state  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  sue* 
ceeding  crop  of  wheats 

XXIV.    DECAYED  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES.. 

It  IS  certain  that  decayed  vegetables  are  of  use  as  a  Manure.  Some  probably  arc* 
of  little  more  use  than  common  earth  or  moul  1 ;  but  others  have  saline,  oily,  and 
other  articles  in  them  of  considerable  value.  Mortimer  reckons  the  rotten  wood 
of  hedges  and  coppices,  to  be  a  great  improver  of  the  soil  where  it  drops,  and  in* 
Ftances  the  tarth  where  faggot  piles  have  been  used  to  stand. f  All  such  substances 
may  be  added  to  strong  heating  dunghills. 

Leaves  of  trees  have  oeen  found  to  answer  as  a  Manure  for  potatoes.^  They  ought 
to  be  carefully  gathered  at  the  fall,  and  formed  into  a  heating  clunghilL  [ 

f 
I 

XXV-    WATERING.  | 

The  use  of  water  as  a  Manure,  is  an  object  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  as 
to  require  a  separate  Chapter  of  this  Report.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enter 
farther  into  the  subject  at  present,  than  to  refer  to  Chaptec  27,  in  which  it  will  be 
fully  treated  of* 


*  On  the  other  hsnd  it  is  asserted,  that  this  is  u  wasteful  mode,  that  the  crop  should  be  cut  at 
•ear  the  ground  as  possible,  jutt  as  it  is  coining  into  flower,  slightly  dried,  and  made  into  a  dunghill; 
but  if  unncrs'  bark,  straw,  old  thatch,  or  any  other  vegetable  can  be  procured,  which  is  of  di&cult 
fermentation,  it  is  very  useful  to  mix  with  it,  as  soon  as  cut  down.  If  it  be  forward  in  the  year, 
the  crop  may  be  allowed  to  spring  again,  cut  a  second  time,  and  treated  in  the  ume  manner.  The 
dung  thus  formed  may  be  partly  spread  at  the  time  of  towing  the  seed,  and  partly  used  u  a  top^ciK 

f  Mortimer*!  Husbandry,  p.  3J0.  J  Penh  Report,  p.  ^o.  | 
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XXVI.    PUTRID  WATER  FROM  THE  STEEPING  OF  FLAX.  HEM?.  See. 

It  is  stated  in  a  very  valuable  Report  laid  before  the  Boanl,^  that  the  land  on 
which  flax  was  spread  for  drying,  after  being  steeped  in  water,  being  greatly  iraprov« 
ed  thereby  (coarse  and  sour  pasture  being  changed  into  rhe  best  sort  of  grasses,  and 
into  sweet  herbage),  Mr.  Billingsley  was  thence  induced  to  apply  it  to  pasture  landf 
by  means  of  carts,  similar  to  those  used  near  London  for  watering  the  roads.  The 
cff^cct  was  astonishing;  and  advanced  the  land  in  value,  from  105.  to  50X.  per  acre. 
This  liquid,  he  supposes,  is  much  superior  to  animal  urine;  and  it  is  earnestly  re* 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  cultivate  flax  or  hemp. 

In  Lincolnshire,  where  tliis  branch  of  husbandry  has  been  much  attended  to,  they 
find  the  sediment  of  the  pits,  in  which  flax  or  hemp  have  been  steeped,  a  very  valuable 
Manure ;  and,  considering  these  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  an  idea  com* 
monly  circulated,  that  flxx  and  hemp  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  in  this  country,  be«^ 
cause  they  are  exhausting  crops  and  return  nothing  to  the  soil%  is  not  perfectly  well 
founded.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  to  what  extent  Manure  from  an  acre  of 
flax  can  be  obtained,  but  it  is  probably  considerable. 

This  circumstance,  above  alluded  to,  naturally  leads  to  the  following  obf-enra- 
tions. 

1.  It  is  well  known ,  that  flax  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of  the  coiintry.  however 
elevated.  In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows.,  and  the  short  time 
necessary  for  its  remaining  in  the  ground,  it  is  hardly  ever  injured  by  frost.  If, 
therefore,  any  quantity  of  flax  were  raised  in  the  higher  parts  of  our  mountainous 
districts,  and  is  kept  in  ponds  or  reservoirs  of  water  there,  the  water  might  thus  be 
converted  into  a  useful  Manure,  and  irrigating  the  land  below,  might  convert  it  into 
excellent  pasture. 

2.  The  second  observation  is,  that  improving  water  as  a  Manure  has  been  much 
less  attended  to  than  probably  it  deserves.  To  make  it  fit  for  that  purpose,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  render  it  putrid.  From  its  being  in  a  liquid  state,  it  seems 
to  be  better  adapted  for  being  brought  into  a  putrescent  state  than  earth,  and  other 
substances  of  a  more  compact  and  closer  nature.  If  any  chemist  could  discover  a 
mode  of  quickly  rendering  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  putrid,  at  a  small  ex- 
pcncc,  he  will  probably  do  more  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  than  could 
possibly  be  effected  by  almost  any  other  discovery. 

The  most  likely  mode  is  to  collect  it  into  pools,  render  it  stagnant,  and  put  green 
vegetable  substances  in  it.    This  will  produce  putridity  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.f  • 

♦  SompTsct  Report,  p.  147. 

f  Putrid  water,  It  would  appear,  roust  posseis  the  singular  property  of  extirpating  that  part  of  the 
gram.ncous  tribe  which  arc  adverse  to  the  purposes  ot  the  grazier  ana  farmer,  or  of  changing  (as  liere 
stated;  she  Qodne  and  sour  gruiscs^  into  that  sweet  herbage  agreeable  to  his  wishes..  TK:.s  quality  of 
water  will  cciiainly  be  worth  attending  to.  In  Devonshire  water  \%  meliorated  by  lime  id  ponds, 
there  known  under  the  name  ot  Presidents ;  which  are  ponds  enriched  by  the  dnia  of  aa  adjoiniDi^, 
kiJiay^  or  yaid,  with  the  addition  of  a  bag  of  lixne  at  different  times* 
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XXVII.    BURNT  LIMESTONE. 


The  effect  of  lime  and  other  calcareous  substances  upon  vegetation  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  yahiablc  and  extraordinary  discoveries  that  Agriculture  has  to  bK)ast  of. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  wildest  imagination  to  conceive  a  proposition  apparently 
more  absurd,  than  that  of  taking  a  piece  of  the  hardest  stone  or  marble,  burning  it 


pro;)crIy  applied,  the  effect  is  unquestionable. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  lime  in  pirticular,  either  when  applied  al-me,  or  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  substances,  entitle  it  to  the  liighest  notice.  ^  Many  different 
and  even  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  ope- 
rates, few  of  which  are  completely  satisfactory.  It  is  known,  from  experience,  to  pro- 
duce bulky  luxuriant  crops,  \\\ion  lands  formerly  of  little  value;  but  from  the  bar- 
renness that  frequently  succeeds  these  bulky  crops,  lime  has  been  thought  dangerous, 
by  stimuLitlng  the  soil  overmuch.  Indeed,  if  great  care  is  not  taken,  after  a  tsw  ex- 
hausting crops,  it  will  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  it  was  before  the  application  of  the 
lime. 

The  prlncip:il  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  lime  husbandry,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1st.  To  ascertain  the  quantity  proper  for  each  soil. 

2d.  The  mode  of  applying  it  so  as  to  insure  the  utmost  benefit  from  its  use. 

3d.  The  way  of  preparing  it  previously  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  soil. 

4th.  The  proper  rotation  of  crops  to  be  afterwards  followed,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
land  in  a  state  of  fertility. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  namely,  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  dif- 
ferent soils,  we  cannot,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  presume  to  fix  it,  as  that  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiments  carefully  made ;  but  though  we  decline  men- 
tio:iing  the  precise  quantity  proper  to  be  used  in  all  tlie  ditferent  situations,  we 
imagine  that  a  general  rule  iiiay  be  laid  down,  which,  if  carefully  kept  in  view  by 
practical  farmers,  will,  in  process  of  time,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  standard. 

Upon  this  point  some  information  will  probably  beobtained  by  perusing  the  Chapter 
upon  Soils,  where  some  account  must  necessarily  be  given  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
each.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  lime  should 
be  used  u\)Ot\  the  deepest  and  richest  soils,  and  the  least  upon  those  that  are  thin  and 
light ;  lessening  the  quantity  gradually  from  the  strongest  clay  to  the  lightest  gravel. 
Intelligent  farmers  will  at  once  observe  the  justice  of  this  remark.  Upon  strong  clays 
and  deep  loam  there  is  a  substantial  body  for  the  lime  to  operate  upon,  containing  abun* 
dance  of  rich  substances,  and  consequently  a  considerable  quantity  will  be  required  to 
jjcrvade  and  give  due  activity  to  the  whole ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  soil  grow& 
lighter,  the  quantity  employed  must  be  less,  and  the  aucr-manag.  ient,  with  regard 
to  crops,  extremely  cauuous.  In  short,  the  most  trifling  difference  in  the  qualities 
and  consistency  of^  the  soil,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with  the 
husbandman,  gradually  lessemng  or  increasing  the  dose,  as   circumstances  may 
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rcqcire.  Ift  liming  a  single  field  his  attention  will  often  be  found  necessary,  partict> 
larly  if  the  surface  is  unrqunl.  The  soil  of  the  higher  parts  will  for  the  most  pari  be 
found  light  and  free;  while  that  of  the  lower  is  deep  and  compact.  It  is  obvious* 
that  if  a  field  of  this  descriprion  is  limed,  and  the  same  quantity  laid  over  the  wholN 
if  the  quantity  is  small,  t^c  higher  parts  only  will  be  benefited,  while  the  strong  deep 
land  will  scarce  receive  any  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  quantity  is  great» 
the  higher  land  will  be  over  limed,  while  that  below  will  hardly  have  enough.  To 
some  farmers  these  may  be  thought  nice,  perhaps  trifling  distinctions ;  but  we  trust 
that,  by  every  judicious  man,  tlicy  will  be  considered  as  important.  It  is  selr.om  that 
we  have  seen  sutH^  icnt  attention  paid  to  this  circumstance  :  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
diifcrence  of  soil  what  it  will,  and  in  large  fields  it  is  ottcn  very  great,  we  for  the  most 
part  see  the  same  labour  bestowed,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lime  and  other  Manures 
laid  over  the  whole.  The  consequences  attending  such  nrunagcment  do  not  require 
to  be  pointed  out. 

To  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  necessity  of 
laying  out  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  whole  field,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ot  the 
same  quality.  Wliere  this  is  attended  to,  much  difliculty  and  loss  will  be  avoided^ 
both  in  manuring  and  fixing  the  rotation  of  crops ;  but  this  belongs  more  pro* 
perly  to  the  Chapter  upon  Inclosing,  and  will  be  treated  of  at  some  length  under  that 
article. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  earnestly  recommending 
it  to  every  farmer  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  land* 
before  he  ventures  upon  the  use  of  lime.  On  some  soils,  indeed,  he  will  find  it  to* 
tally  inadmissible,  particularly  where  the  bottom  is  chalk,  limestone,  or  marl ;  in  all 
of  which  it  will  be  pernicious,  especially  if  the  soil  is  thin.  In  such  situations  a  ju* 
dicious  farmer,  in  place  of  laying  out  his  money  upon  lime,  which  will  not  only  be 
lost,  but  do  mischief,  will  employ  it  in  purchasing  enriching  Manures^  which  will  af- 
ford him  an  ample  return. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  quantity  of  lime  that  ought  to  be  employed 
upon  th«  different  soils,  and  laid  down  rules  tor  ascertaining  it,  we  come  now  to 
spL'ak  of  the  manner  of  apj)lying  it.  In  perusing  the  Reports  ot  the  different  counties 
througliout  the  kingdom,  we  find  it  applied  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  particular  practices  obtain,  we  in  general  find  the  people  ready  to  give 
reasons  in  support  of  this  system.  To  detail  the  whole  of  these  practices  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  bounds  prescribed  to  us  in  this  paper;  we  shall  therefore  notice 
only  the  modes  that  prevail  most,  and  arc  practised  by  the  best  farmers,  who  in  gc» 
ncral  use  it  in  one  or  all  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Upon  fallows,  for  wheat  or  barley. 

2.  Upon  turnip  land. 

3.  Upon  clover  ley  for  oats. 

4-  As  top-dressing  upon  wheat,  8cc. 

1.  Lime  upon  f  j//c)t£»s.— When  lime  is  appfied  upon  fallows,  it  is  found  to  pro* 
cucc  tlic  best  effects  when  laid  on  early  in  the  season,  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  For  that  purpose  it  should  always  get  at  least  two  or  three  turrows^ 
^d  a  complete  harrowing  with  each.    By  this  treatment  it  will  be  thoroughly  incor* 
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|X5ratcd  ^ith  th?  soil,  tnrt  will  operate  equally  upon  every  part  of  it ;  so  that  the 
sormer  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  the  first  year  ;  whereas,  by  laying  it  on  only  before 
fhe  bit  turroA,  without  harrowing,  a  great  proportion  ot  it  will  be  buried,  much  of 
the  soil  will  never  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  very  iittlc  advantage  will  he  derived 
from  it  the  first  year ;  and  when  the  land  is  ploughed  for  tl>e  succeeding  crop,  in 
place  of  being  able  to  bring  up  the  whole  of  the  lime,  as  many  farmers  vainly  imagine 
they  are  able  to  do,  a  consii'crable  proportion  ot  it  will  be  found  to  be  lost  by  the 
rain  filtering  through  the  soil,  and  Carrying  the  lime  down  along  with  it. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  loss  sustained  in  this  way,  we  have  oiily  to  observe  what 
happens  where  a  heap  of  lime  is  laid  down  :  if  a  quantity/  of  rain  fall  sufficient  to  sa- 
turate the  whole,  the  moisture  that  runs  «>iF  will  be  pcifectly  white.  This  colour  is 
given  by  the  finest  and  lightest  particles  of  the  lime  being  suspended  in  the  water. 
'J'he  samerffcct:  certainly  takes  place  upon  every  limed  field  ;  and  however  judiciously 
tlie  lime  may  be  employed,  it  will  happen  in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  when  it  is  plough- 
ed in  without  being  previou-^ly  harrowed,  it  will  be  still  worr»c,  as  a  considerable 
quantity  will  be  turned  to  the  bottom  at  once :  where  it  will  cither  be  carried  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  the  »oil  is  open,  or  concrete  into  a  cake,  if  the  bottom  is 
compact. 

It  i>  customary  in  many  places  first  to  dress  their  fallows  with  lime,  and  plough  it 
in  ;  afterwards  to  manure  wiiii  dunj;,  and  plough  it  in  also.  Fortius  practice  no  suf- 
ficient reason  is  assigned:  indeed  it  would  be  iiitlicLlt  to  give  one;  for  it  the  soil 
stands  in  need  of  lime,  the  dung  U  unnecessary :  or  if  the  field  has  been  formerly 
limed,  and  the  e>pcr;'lIon  of  the  l;me  is  intended  to  be  principally  exerted  upon  the 
dung,  the  design  is  triistrated  by  its  being  previously  mixed  with  the  earth.  In  all 
cases  therefore,  where  lime  and  dung  are  empK>ycd  upon  the  same  field,  they  ought 
cither  to  be  used  by  way  of  a  compost,  or  laid  on  at  the  sime  time.  In  cither  of  these 
cases  the  operation  of  the  lime  upon  t!*c  dung  \f\\\  be  in  a  great  measure  insured. 
In  the  former  it  will  be  completely  so ;  and  ptrhups  exptricnre  will  prove  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  using  it.  In  the  Lrtcr,  though  the  lime  will  certainly  have  a 
greater  ctfect  upon  the  du.ig  when  they  are  laid  on  at  the  same  time  and  ploughed  down 
togeth-T,  yet  it  is  utterly  impo  siblc,  even  in  this  way,  to  brii^g  them  s(»  completely 
into  contact  with  each  other,  as  to  produce  the  utmost  benefit  that  might  be  ex* 
pected  from  their  union.  Few  arguments  will  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  this  is 
only  to  Ije  done  by  incoiporating  them  thoroughly  previous  to  their  being  laid  upon 
tlic  field. 

It  has  sometimes  been  given  as  a  reason  for  not  mixing  them  in  the  manner  we 
ha*^e  mentioned,  that  it  could  not  conveniently  be  done:  that  lime  being  an  article 
to  be  had  in  the  market,  the  farmer  can  procure  and  lay  it  on  at  anytime;  but 
ding  being  made  by  slow  degrees,  by  defernng  the  laying  of  it  on  for  a  month  or  two, 
an  additional  quantity  would  be  obtained,  and  by  that  means  more  land  manured. 
This  undoubtedly  is  a  plausible,  but  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  rcuson ;  for  admitting 
tliat  more  dung  is  made  in  the  stables  during  that  short  time,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
the  quantity  of  Manure  will  be  increased  m  proportion.  We  have  already  taken 
notice  of  the  necessity  of  fermentation  to  common  stable  dung  or  litter,  and  arc  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  any  thin^  produced  in  the  stables  will  be  very  unfit  for  us?  in  the 
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ordinary  wny  of  farm-yard  management,  in  so  short  a  space  as  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  I»  is  however  certain,  that  considerable  quantities  arc  every  year  led  out 
frc-h  fiom  the  stables,  and  employed  in  this  disgraceful  way. 

Instead  of  liurrying  it  to  the  ticld  in  this  raw  unfermented  state,  if  farmers  would 
be  u  the  trouble  of  making  three  or  four  dunghills  in  place  of  one,  the  dung  ivould 
n  t  only  be  sooner  fermented,  but  they  could  with  httle  labour,  and  witaout  any 
loss,  tix  upon  the  dunghill  that  was  best  fermented,  and  use  it  either  by  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  lime,  and  leave  what  was  last  made  till  it  was  fit  for  use.  By  this 
znanagemenr  the  whole  manure  upon  a  farm  would  be  completely  fermented^  and 
no  prirt  of  it  lost. 

The  former  practice  is  however  too  common ;  for  wc  verj*  often  sec  ispon  a 
fallow  field  that  has  been  limed,  the  occupier  straining  to  cover  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  with  manure  ;  z-nd  in  the  attempt,  laying  it  on  in  a  sitiiation  little  better 
th.in  dry  «tr..w  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  stout  ploughman  and  four  horses  arc 
ofttn  unable  to  take  a  furrow  deep  enough  to  cover  it. 

When  dtuig  and  lime  are  laid  upon  the  same  field,  if  they  are  not  used  in  the 
form  of  a  co-npost,  it  might  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage  to  lay  the 
lime  on  so  early  as  to  give  the  land,  at  least,  three  ploughings  before  it  is  sown  ; 
then  to  put  in  the  wheav,  and  top-dress  with  the  dung  early  in  the  spring  i  or  if 
b:^r\ey  is  sown,  to  top-dress  with  the  dung,  and  harrow  both  in  together.  In  a  fev/, 
instances  where  this  practice  has  been  foUov/ed,  the  success  has  been  very  great* 
particularly  upon  wheat ;  as  the  dung  is  applied  at  the  time  when  the  plants 
sufll-r  most,  and  are  in  greatest  danger  of  being  killed.  When  this  method  of  ma- 
nuring  is  ado))ted,  the  wheat  will,  in  general,  put  on  a  deep  verdure  in  about  a 
^eek  or  ten  days  after  the  dressing  is  aj)plied  ;  and  by  the  warmth,  protection,  and 
nourishment  it  affords  to  the  plants,  they  will  not  only  be  rendered  strong  and 
healthy,  but  their  numbers  will  be  considerably  increased  by  its  etfects.  This  it 
not  idle  speculati'jn  ;  repeated  trials  have  been  made  ;  and  the  most  incredulous  may 
be  Convinced  hy  a  single  experiment. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  by  many,  that  the  strength  of  the  dung,  thus  em- 
ployed, will  be  lost,  fro.n  its  being  dried  and  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  atmosphere ; 
that  it  will  be  a  ditlicuU  matter  to  spread  it  upon  the  young  crop  ;  and  that  many  of 
the  pl.ints  will  either  be  killed,  or  materially  injuie<l,  by  the  carts  and  horses  driving 
over  them. 

To  this  we  answer.  That  in  the  spring  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  small,  'conse- 
quently the  evaporation  cannot  be  consideiable  (during  N.  E.  %vinds  evtceptcd)  ;  and 
l^•hat  is  even  then  evaporated,  consists  chiefly  of  the  acjucous  parts  ;  that  as  no 
bodv,  unless  it  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  will  part  with  any  of  its  volatile  saltb, 
so  none  of  the  salts  of  the  dung  cm  be  lost  in  that  way  ;  and  that  long  before  the 
warm  weather  sets  iu,  the  ground  w  id  be  completely  coveied  whh  the  croji,  and 
the  juices  of  the  manure  left  to  soak  down  slowly  and  nourish  the  plants. 

The  second  objection,  with  regard  to  spreading  the  dung  equally,  is  no  better 
founded;  for  if  the  dung  is  properly  fermented  (and  we  have  already  said  that  ii 
ought  never  to  be  used  but  when  it  is  so)  it  will  be  rendered  »o  short,  that  it  may  be 
spread  with  ease ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  dung  is  used  as  a  dressing 
for  young  crops,  it  should  be  spread  immediately  from  the  cart,  in  place  of  laying 
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it  doim  in  hjcaps.  As  to  any  destruction  of  the  plants,  that  can  otily  happen  fronr; 
the  grossest  inisinanagcmcnt ;  for  if  piopcr  attention  is  paid  to  laying  on  the  dung 
when  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry,  ihcy  will  ratlier  be  benefited  than  hurt  by  being 
trod  upon  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  wheat-lands,  of  every  description,  if  they  have 
been  well  wrought  before  the  winter,  and  much  hard  black  frost  succeeds,  arc 
generally  as  loose  as  :k  mole-hill  in  the  spring,  especially  such  as  have  been  well  limed 
or  dunged.  This  is  the  greatest  evil  to  which  early  wheat  is  exposed;  for  the 
soil,  by  being  rendered  loose  and  porous,  exposes  the  rootj  of  the  plant  to  the  cold 
piercing  spring  wind ;  which  too  often  proves  fatal  to  it.  Dressing  upon  the  top, 
at  that  season,  with  dung  or  composts,  promises  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  evil ,  which, 
if  properly  conducted,  will  probably  be  found  superior  to  every  other,  for  affording 
irarmth  and  nourishment  to  the  plants ;  nor  will  the  benefit  be  less  sensibly  felt  if  bar- 
icy  is  sown  upon  the  fallow,and  the  dung  harrowed  in  along  with  it,  particularly  if  the 
toil  is  light.  The  operation  of  layinj^  on  and  spreading  the  dung  upon  the  last 
furrow  will  give  the  land  a  degree  of  firmness  and  cohesion  that  will  enable  it  to 
resist  the  dro'jght,  if  dry  weather  should  fellow  the  seed-time;  and  the  moment  a 
shower  falls,  the  juice  of  the  dung  will  sink  down,  and  afibrd  ready  nourishment 
fur  the  croi). 

It  must  however  be  obsenxd,  that  this  mode  of  dressing  upon  the  top  of  young 
crops  can  never  be  put  in  practice  but  when  the  land  is  tolerably  dry,  and  the  dung 
well  fermented;  where  this  is  the  case  the  returns  will  be  abundant,  not  only  for 
the  present  but  succeeding  crops.  Indeed  we  have  long  entertained  an  opinion, 
in  which  we  believe  many  experienced  farmers  will  a^ree,  that  a  very  great  pro* 
pcrtion  of  all  the  dung  that  is  laid  upon  wheat  lands  is  lost  by  the  winter's  rain; 
for  if  the  dung  has  been  properly  prepared,  every  winter  shower  that  falls  will  cany 
away  some  of^thc  salts  Irom  the  soil ;  and»  when  the  spring  arrives^  a  great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  plants  will  be  found  to  have  perished  during  the  winter ; 
whereas  were  the  application  of  the  dung  deferred  till  the  spring,  when  the 
growth  of  the  plant  commences,  we  can  readily  understand  what  bec(»mes  of  it  ; 
the  wants  of  the  crop  would  take  up  all  the  rich  parts  after  every  shower,  and 
Iheir  progressive  increase  %vould  constantly  demand  a  new  supply  ;  so  that  every 
part  of  the  nourishment  would  be  properly  applied.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
slready  observed,  when  the  manure  is  laid  on  in  autumn,  it  is  exposed  to  tbc 
continual  washings  of  the  winter's  rain,  and  at  a  time  too  when  it  can  be  of  very 
little  service  to  the  plants ;  for  wheat,  like  cvciy  other  seed  that  is  sown  in  autumn, 
if  it  vegetates  and  establishes  itself  in  the  earth  before  winter,  does  all  that  can  be 
expected.  During  the  winter  it  makes  no  progress,  conseq  ently  needs  no  assistance 
from  the  soil ;  and,  as  we  shall  immediately  observe,  its  chance  of  remaining  in  the 
ground  is  greater  where  no  manure  is  used  than  where  it  has :  the  effects  of  lime 
and  all  manures  is  to  open  the  soil  during  winter,  particularly  where  much  stable^ 
dung  has  been  used;  and  as  the  plants  make  no  progress  during  that  time,  soever/ 
thing  that  opens  the  soil  and  exposes  the  roots  to  the  cold  must  be  hurtful ;  and  if 
to  the  injury  of  opening  the  soil,  we  add  the  loss  that  is  sustained  by  the  salts  of 
the  manure  being  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  rains,  we  (hall  readily  be  con- 
vinced that  the  jpplication  of  dung  in  autumn  upon  tallows  with  limr,  is  very  often 
thxowiog  it  away.    Indeed,  ia  casei  where  dung  is  used  by  itself  upoa  fallowt,  the 
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application  of  thi$  maxim  is  equally  proper,  as  tbe  best  satti  of  good  «tah!e-dung 
arc  nearly  as  perishable  when  applied  by  themselves,  as  in  conjuaction  mh  lime. 
Top-dressing  in  the  spring  will  therefore  be  proper  in  this  case  also,  though  it  will 
certainly  have  a  greater  effect  when  lime  has  been  ploughed  into  the  fdlow :  in 
that  case,  while  the  lime  is  stimulating  and  acting  upon  the  principals  of  tbe  soil, 
the  Juices  of  the  dung  will  be  gradually  sinking  down,  and  at  once  correct  the  hoc 
caustic  effects  of  the  lime,  and  afford  no'irishroent  for  the  crop. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  point  than  was  intended;  but  we  trust  the  ob* 
serrations  that  have  been  made  will  not  be  thought  inapplicable  to  the  subject.  We 
come  next  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  liming  for  turnips. 

4.  Litnt  for  f^urnifs.'^ln  this  branch  of  husbandry  the  value  of  lime  stands  con* 
spicuous ;  tor  by  the  assistance  of  it  whole  districts,  formerly  useless,  have  been 
jTiade  to  produce  not  only  good  crops  of  turnips,  but  also  valuable  crops  of  com 
and  broad  clover.  Its  greatest  value,  however,  seems  to  be  met  with  upon  light 
soils  for  these  crops :  and  this  is  now  so  well  known,  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  lime  is  the  principal  manure,  they  seldom  attempt  to  sow  either 
turnips,  clover,  pease,  or  beans,  except  upon  lands  that  have  been  previously 
limed ;  as  they  know  to  a  certainty  that  these  crops  will  not  succeed  where  no  linoe 
has  been  laid.  Examples  ot  this  sort  are  often  met  with  in  the  uplands ;  where  if 
any  of  the  broad-leaved  crops  are  sown  upon  a  field  where  a  part  has  been  limed^ 
and  a  part  not,  even  though  the  whole  field  has  been  well  dunged,-  the  parts  where 
the  lime  has  been  laid  wilfproduce  a  valuable  return,  while  that  which  has  got  no 
lime  will  hardly  repay  the  expence  of  seed  and  labour. 

Method  of  uiing  Lime  for  Turftifs.'^ln  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  different 
methods  of  using  lime  upon  turnip-lands  prevail  indeed  in  the  same  county  ;  scarce 
any  two  farmers  conduct  their  operations  in  the  same  manner.  With  some  it  is  the 
custom  to  use  it  only  before  the  Last  ploughing,  and  to  plough  it  in  without  harrow- 
ing ;  they  also  lay  it  down  in  heaps,  hot  trom  the  kiln,  without  being  slacked. 
The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the  lime  is  supposed  to  have  a  much  greater 
power  upon  the  principals  contained  in  the  earth,  when  it  is  in  the  act  of  slacking, 
than  it  has  afterwards  ;  and  certainly,  if  unslacked  lime  could  be  broke  sufficiently 
small,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  would  be  found  most  active  in  that 
state;  for  from  the  time  a  lime-shell  is  slacked,  its  activity  begins  to  diminish,  and 
it  takes  a  retrograde  course  towards  the  state  of  lime-stone :  the  operation  of  burning 
lime  being  nothing  more  than  depriving  it  of  the  fixed  air  and  moisture  which  ic 
contains ;  and  the  more  completely  these  two  component  parts  of  it  are  expelled,  the 
better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  lime ;  but  so  great  is  tne  attraction  of  calcareous 
earths  for  fixed  air  and  moisture,  that  the  aionnent  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fire  they 
begm  to  imbibe  them,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  they  arc  in  some  degree  saturated. 
But  though  we  arc  clearly  of  opinion,  that  unslacked  lime  wilt,  if  broke  small  enough^ 
have  a  greater  tSc&  upon  tlic  soil  than  that  whidi  is  slacked,  we  condemn  the  com- 
Dion  way  of  laying  it  down  in  he^ps  before  slacking,  for  the  following  reasons : 

ist.  Ifit  is  wanted  for  tmnvediate  use,  when  the  weather  is  dr}%  it  msy  be  a 
considerable  lime  before  a  quantity  of  ra*n  falls  sufficient  to  slack  and  pulverize  it 
properly :  in  this  case  the  ploughing  of  the  field  must  necessarily  be  delayed. 
adly»  if  lime  Ihus  laid  <dowa  m  heaps  receive  only  a  eertaia  proportioa  of  ii::<^ure| 
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it  will  be  very  imperfectly  stacked ;  consequently  will  not  be  sufficiently  reduced 
either  for  sprcnding  fqually  or  mixing  pro»>erly  with  the  earth. 

Lastly.  It  the  quantity  of  moit»ture  is  too  great,  the  lime,  after  being  slacked, 
runs  into  cakes,  whch  cannot  afterwards  be  broken  so  small  as  to  render  it  useful. 
Up*>n  the  whole,  this  seems  to  be  a  most  objectionable  way  of  using  lime ;  for  by 
delaying  the  application  of  it  till  the  last  furrow,  and  ploughing  it  in  without  a 
previous  harrow  ing,  ii  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  all.  The 
consequences  of  this  practice  are  obvious.  When  the  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground, 
in  place  of  having  a  bed  composed  of  earih,  and  a  due  mixture  of  lime,  a  great 
part  of  them  will  be  laid  entirely  amongst  the  lime  itself,  and  the  remainder,  by 
tailing  amongst  earth,  where  there  is  no  mixture  of  lime,  will  receive  no  benefit 
from  it.  Owing  to  this  management  a  great  proportion  of  the  seeds  never  vegc* 
tate^  unless  the  season  is  unconr:monly  moist ;  even  then,  though  the  plants  grow, 
yet  from  the  lime  being  so  unequally  mixed,  they  will  always  sicken  in  dry  warm 
weather,  many  of  them  will  die  during  the  summer,  and  a  part  of  the  remainder 
will  be  stunted  and  of  little  valce. 

In  shot  t,  the  same  observations  that  were  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  lime 
upon  fallows  for  wheat,  apply  with  eoual  propriety  to  turnips.  The  sooner  it  is 
laid  upon  the  field,  and  the  more  ploughings  and  harrowings  it  receives  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  the  better  willit  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  more  cer* 
tain  and  vataible  will  be  its  effects :  and,  what  is  of  singular  advantage  in  the  case 
of  turnips,  by  mixing  the  lime  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  its  hot  caustic  qualities 
will  be  blmted,  ana  the  safety  of  the  seed  thceby  insured ;  accordingly,  there 
are  fewer  instances  of  turnip  crops  being  hurt  bv  dry  vreather,  where  the  lime  has 
been  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  by  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  than 
where  it  has  received  only  one  furrow  ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  lime  in  a  naked 
state  dissolves  all  oils ;  and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oily  seeds  during  diy 
weather,  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  vegetation  afterwards. 

3.  Lime  upon  Clover  Ley  for  Oj//.— The  practice  of  laying  lime  upon  clover 
ley  for  oats  is  very  common  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  perhaps  the  worst 
way  in  which  it  can  be  used.  It  is  generally  laid  on  in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed 
down  in  the  spring;  and  the  returns  in  such  cases  are  very  inadequate  to  the  expence. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise ;  for  if  we  attend  a  single  instant  to  the  process,  we  will 
be  convinced  that  the  lime  has  no  ch.«nce  of  being  useful.  The  oats  are  generally 
sov.n  upon  clover  ley  with  one  furrow,  and  if  the  grass  crop  has  been  good,  the 
furrow  will  be  turned  over  entire ;  and  if  lime  has  been  laid  upon  the  surface,  it 
will  either  be  laid  flat  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  at  once,  or,  if  the  furrow 
is  set  up  on  edge,  it  will  be  left  exposed  upon  the  face  of  it.  In  either  of  these 
cases  it  is  worth  enquiring  what  has  become  of  the  lime.  The  result  will 
satiify  uSf  that  in  both  instances  it  is  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  for  il  the  furrow 
is  turned  flat  down,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  lime  will  be  so  low  that  it  can  be 
of  no.  use  to  the  oat  crop ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  it  can,  as  there  is  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  turf  between  it  and  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  and  this  turf  is  often  so 
compact  and  tenacious,  that  it  cannot  be  leduced  even  by  the  operation  of  the 
harrows.  In  this  situation,  if  the  bottom  is  open,  a  great  proportion  of  the  lime 
will  be  carried  down  before  the  next  seasooi  and  Uius  for  ever  loct  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  proprietor. 
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If  it  is  left  exposed  upon  the  brow  or  face  of  the  furrow,  the  consequence  is 
nearly  the  same  as  when  ic  is  turned  down  at  once ;  for  everv  shower  that  fallt  will 
wash  it  down  between  the  furrows.  We  have  observed  numberless  instances  of  this, 
w^.ere  the  lime  has  been  as  completely  washed  to  the  bottom  during  a  heavy  shower^ 
as  if  it  had  been  laid  there  on  purpose. 

Fanners  complain  that  lime,  when  applied  in  this  manner,  does  not  afford  a  pro* 
fitable  return;  or,  in  their  own  language,  does  not  pa^  well.  From  what  we  nave 
said,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  can,  as  the  major  part  of  it  is  turned  dowa 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  can  have  no  chance  of  being  incorporated  with  the  soil ; 
consequently  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  present,  and  in  all  probability  of  very 
little  to  succeeding  crops. 

Upon  the  whole  we  conclude,  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  lime  is  employed 
where  so  much  of  it  is  lost,  or  where  the  returns  are  so  inadequate  to  the  expence  : 
the  practice  has  scarce  a  single  reason  ro  support  it,  except  the  convenience  that 
attends  being  able  to  lead  out  and  spread  the  lime  upon  ley  at  any  time.  Indeed 
niany  farmers  assign  this  as  their  only  reason  for  contmuing  a  practice  which  they 
knosv,  from  experience,  to  be  unprontab>e. 

4.  Lif^e  as  a  Top-dressing  upon  young  Cropi.^^lt  is  customary  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  top-dress  with  lime  in  the  spring,  both  upon  grass  and  young  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grain.  From  every  observation  that  we  have  been  able  to  make, 
thii  practice  is  highly  objectionable  in  most  cases  ;  and  even  where  it  is  ventured 
upon,  the  management  should  be  extremely  cautious.  Upon  young  crops  of  grain  of 
every  description  wc  pronounce  it  dangerous,  unless  the  lime  is  made  into  a  com* 
post  with  other  substances,  such  as  dung  and  earth  ;  in  this  fonn  the  use  of  i:  will 
not  only  be  safe  but  profitable  ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  should  be  so: 
its  hot  stimulatinj7  cj^ualities  will  be  exerted  upon  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  previous  to  its  lacing  used  ;  and  in  place  of  burning  and  destroying  the 
tender  plants,  which  lime  in  its  naked  state  always  does,  it  will  afford  thcn'i  a  valu« 
able  nourishment. 

Limr  as  a  Top-ciresiitig  for  Jl/<r^//<?w/.— With  regard  to  the  application  of  lime  as 
a  top-dressing  tor  broad  clover,  &:c.  we  entertain  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  its 
effects  as  lor  young  croj)s  of  grain  {Ftde  F.xperiments) .  If  it  is  more  useful  upon 
one  sort  of  grass-grounds  than  another,  it  will  certainly  be  upon  coarse  meadows. 
Upon  lands  of  this  description,  abounding  with  rushes  and  other  useless  plans,  it 
is  highly  pn  per  ;  but  in  these  situations  it  is  the  instrument  of  death  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  coarse  herbage  in  meadows  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a  complete 
liming.  Whether  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  lime  aestroying  the  plant,  or  by 
its  altering  the  nature  of  the  soil  so  much  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  nourishing 
t>uch  herbage  in  future,  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  last  will  be 
found  the  true  cause. 

Upon  such  grounds  therefore  the  effects  of  lime,  as  a  top*dressing,  will  be  highly 
beneficial ;  and  this  benefit  will  be  still  farther  increased,  if  the  meadow  is  capable 
of  being  ploughed  ;  for  though  lime  may  be  inimical  to  rushes  and  other  coarse 
pbnts,  even  in  a  growing  state,  it  will  oe  still  more  so  when  their  connexion  with 
the  «oil  is  destroyed.  To  summer-plough  these  meadows  therefore  seems  to  be 
tbe  proper  plan,  and  after  they  have  remained  for  some  tioac  ia  that  statC|  to 
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cross-plough  and  e::pose  them  to  the  winter's  frost,  then  to  lay  on  the  lime,  and 
harrow  it  till  the  soil  is  completely  reduced,  and  the  lime  incorporated  therewith. 
By  thi  management  two  important  points  will  be  gained:  by  turning  down  the 
turf  and  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  coarse  herbage  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  roticd,  and  the  frequent  ploughings  and  harrowings  atterwards  given  will 
incorporate  the  lime  and  insure  its  operation,  not  only  upon  the  soil  itsc!»,  but 
upon  the  undccayed  vegetable  substances  that  remain  in  it.  Thus  much  ot  lime 
upon  meadows  that  can  be  ploughed.  Upon  such,  however,  as  cannot  be  sub. 
nutted  to  the  plough,  the  use  of  lime  seems  to  be  an  improvement  that  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  landlord  than  the  tenant ;  for  though  lime  will  ameliorate 
such  meadows  considerably,  yet  the  increase  in  point  of  vahie  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  afford  the  farmer  a  competent  return- for  his  labour  and  outlay  of  money ; 
and  unless  his  lease  is  very  long,  he  will  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  stock 
sunk  for  the  benefit  of  another.  For  it  should  always  be  remembere<l,  that  whca 
a  tenant  is  about  to  lay  out  money  upon  improvements,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense, 
he  will  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  being  repaid, 
not  only  principal  and  interest  in  a  few  years,  but  also  a  suitable  compensation  for 
his  labour  itnd  risk. 

With  a  proprietor  the  case  is  different ;  for  if  his  property  is  benefited  so  much 
as  to  raise  its  yearly  value  in  propoition  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  expended,  he 
can  never  be  a  loser ;  and  if  the  advantage  is  greater,  which  in  all  well  conducted 
improvements  it  cer^iinly  will  be,  the  overplus  will  be  a  reward  for  his  risk  and 
enterprize,  and  will  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  farther  exertions. 

The  above  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lime-husbandry  of  Great  Britain, 
upon  which  we  have  delivered  our  sentiments  with  freedom  and  impartiality,  and 
have  censured  the  errors  of  the  prbsent  system  without  hesitation  ;  but,  as  was  for* 
mcrly  observed,  our  censure  has  not  arisen  cither  from  a  desire  of  novelty  or 
a  spirit  of  detraction,  but  from  conviction  built  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  ot  the 
nature  of  calcareous  earths,  and  their  operation  upon  the  principles  they  meet  with 
io  the  soil. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  directions  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  treat* 
ing  lime,  previously  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  soil ;  the  rotation  of  crops  to  be  after- 
wards followed,  so  as  to  inlurc  the  utmost  benefit  from  its  use,  without  exhaust* 
ing  the  land  by  over  exertion,  and  conclude  the  article  u  ith  a  few  obsen^ations. 

Method  cf  treaiirtg  TJme^  previously  to  its  bting  used  ss  a  Jl/tfirMr^.— In  all  case  I 
where  lime  15  employed  by  itself  as  manure,  its  operation  must  be  upon  the  prin* 
ciples  contained  in  the  soil.  Taking  this  for  granted,  we  can  at  once  see  the  neces* 
sity  and  utility  of  applying  it  equally  to  c%-cry  part  of  the  earth.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  first  dividing  the  lime  into  the  most  minute  particles,  and  breaking  the 
parts  of  the  soil  so  small,  as  to  make  them  incorporate  readily.  To  accompliih 
this  purpose,  much  care  and  attention  will  be  requisite,  both  in  preparing  the  lime 
and  labouring  the  field.  If  the  lime  receive  a  suflicicot  quantity  of  moisture,  and 
no  more,  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  capable  of  being  spread  equally  over 
the  soil :  in  that  state,  if  properly  treated,  tc  will  incorporate  well,  and  answer  every 
useful  purpose :  but  if  nu>re  moisture  is  given  than  it  sufficient  for  slacking  it  pro* 
perijt  the  lime  will  ma  into  lumpa  or  cakes»  as  was  formerly  obscr\'ed«    2a  this 
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itatc  it  will  neither  spread  equally,  nor  will  its  effects  be  good,  even  thouorh  double 
the  usual  qu^intity  be  laid  on.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  instances  in 
nhich  this  caking  most  readily  happens ;  that  is,  where  the  lime  is  laid  down  in 
imall  heaps,  hot  from  the  kiln.  Where  it  is  applied  in  this  way,  there  is  scarce  a 
nossibility  of  regulating  the  moisture  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  give  it  the  ne* 
ccssary  quantity,  or  prevent  it  from  receiving  too  much. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  difliculty  can  be  obviated  is,  by  laying  it  down  near 
son.c  small  rivulet,  and  throwing  water  upon  it  The  trouble  of  doing  this  is  small, 
and  the  advantage  arising  from  it  great ;  for  by  a  little  attention,  it  is  not  only  pro- 
perly slacked,  but  is  rendered,  in  an  hour's  time.  At  for  laying  upon  the  field  ;  ^nd 
in  every  case  where  it  can  be  done,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  without  lost  of  time, 
and  >\ ell  harrowed  in  ;  for,  independent  ofits  powers  being  lessened,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  chance  of  its  running  into  lumps  is  not  at  an  end  even  after  it  is  spread  ; 
for  if  the  qunntity  laid  on  is  considerable,  and  the  weather  moist,  it  will  run  into 
cakes  upon  the  surface  as  readily  as  when  it  remains  in  heaps.  This  every  good 
former  is  aware  of ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  maxim  with  them  to  barrow  and  plough 
it  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  lime  is  brought  home  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience,  v.hen  the  other  lalx)ur  upon  the  farm  is  stack,  consequently  at  a  time 
when  it  cannot  be  used :  even  in  this  case  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  it 
properly  and  immediately  slacked  ;  some  care,  however,  will  be  necessary,  both 
to  preserve  it  from  being  weakened  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  from  running  into 
lumps.  Both  these  purposes  may  be  accomplished  by  proper  attention ;  for  if  the 
lime,  after  being  slacked,  is  thrown  up  regularly  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  with  t 
siifHcicnt  sl'jpe  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  \iith  earth,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  ccurcd  with  thatch*  it  may  be  kept  in 
this  way  for  three*  or  four  month'',  and  taken  out  of  the  heap  at  the  end  ul  that 
time  in  a  s  ate  nearly  as  active  as  when  it  came  from  the  kiln. 

Rotation  of  Crops  after  Lime, — Much  of  the  benefit  attending  the  use  of  lime  depends 
upon  the  rotation  ot  crops  that  is  pursued  after  its  application.  In  the  Preliminary 
Observations  it  wns  noticed,  that  upon  some  lands  'whcre  lime  had  produced  va- 
luable crops  for  a  few  years,  total  barrenness  was  induced.  Many  instances  of  this 
are  to  be  met  with;  and  in  all  of  th^se  cases  the  mischief  has  been  distinctly  tfaced 
to  bad  nianagemcnt.  Upt)n  .ight  soils,  which  are  soonest  exhausted,  if  several  white 
cropi  are  taken  in  succes  ion  after  liming,  the  land  will  be  rendered  useless;  ac- 
cordingly thf:  evil  we  have  mentioned  has  uniformly  happened  upon  such  soil,  and 
always  from  the  same  cause.  The  method  of  croping,  which  experience  has  now 
proved  to  be  the  best  after  lime,  is  to  take  a  white  and  a  green  crop  alternately : 
With  s.mc  it  is  the  practice  to  sow  wheat  after  the  turnips,  which  must  be  a  pre- 
carious crop,  unless  when  sown  in  autumn,  as  is  done  in  Sussex.  Many  intelligent 
farmers,  however,  in  other  |>arts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  to  the  north,  never 
attempt  wheat  after  their  turnip>.  In  place  of  it,  they  generally  take  a  crop  of 
barlev  or  mt.*:,  which  seldom  fails  to  be  good ;  and,  along  with  these,  they  sow 
broad  cl(iver,  which  is  for  the  most  part  ploughed  down  the  second  year,  and  a 
crop  of  oats  taken  off  the  ley.  This  la?t  is  generally  the  best  crop  of  the  whole  ; 
the  oat  stubble  is  then  ploughed,  as  a  preparation  for  anoiher  crop  of  turoipa  or 
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beans  withdi.ng.    B;-  thii  n.airagcnr.cnt  a  white  an  J  green  crop  succeed  in  alteraatc 
rot.Hiion,  and  the  land  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  coniitr.nt  Icrtility. 

Poorlandi  otthU  sore  arc  oUcficr  sown  with  turnipj,  broad-cast,  after  the  summer 
fallow,  and  without  dung.  When  sown  in  this  way,  the.  turnips  seldom  attain  a 
great  size  ;  but  what  ih  wanting  in  bull',  la  in  some  djj^rcc  made  up  m  numbers.  A 
crop  of  this  sort  is  generally  valued  at  from  twenty  to  forty  shillings  an  acre,  and 
is  employed  to  advantage  in  feeding  the  young  sheep,  knc-.n  by  thr  name  of  Hog., 
which  generally  thrive  ami  get  into  good  condition  upon  ihem.  Tin  nips  to  thc>c 
sheep  arc  reckoned  a  prtscrvr.tion  against  the  disease  termed  the  Grass-ili  •  which  ia 
some  seasons  kills  great  numbers  of  them. 

This  last  circumstance  deserves  pariicubr  attention ;  for  if  upon  enquiry  it  n 
found  that  turnips  prevent,  or  even  palliate  this  distemper,  a  sufhcici.cy  may  be 
rai.^ed  u|u)n  every  diy  farm  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  ploughing  tht:  wheat  or 
oat  stubbio  immcdiauly  after  the  grain  is  cut,  and  sowing  the  turnips  broad-cast: 
in  this  way  they  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  any  ^ize ;  tut  the  tops  would  afford 
a  sulliciwnt  C'iuntiiv  of  cxcelknt  herbage,  which  perhaps  is  the  mcst  valuable  pait 
of  the  remedy,  if  the  crop  be  eaten  upon  the  field,  two  material  benefits  would 
be  derived  fiom  the  practice  :  ist.  The  sheep  are  fed,  and  the  disease  prevented. 
2d.  The  land  is  greatly  benefited  ;  so  nuich  so  indeed,  that,  it  is  generally  thought 
the  produce  of  the  succeeding  oat  crop  will  be  inct eased  two  or  three  bolls  aa 
acre. 

Rotation  upon  Clays  'tv.'/y  I;W.— The  foregoing  obsei-vations  apply  strictly  to  suit 
turnip  >oils.  l?pou  cl.iys  the  management  will  recpiire  to  be  diffeient;  on  this 
•jjeciesof  soil  turnips  ought  never  to  be  attempted  ;  not  because  they  wdl  not  grow, 
tor  in  favounible  seasons  valuable  crops  of  them  may  be  .soir.etimes  raised  upon 
very  strong  land  ;  but  they  arc  liable  to  so  many  arcideius  from  wet  weather,  bo»h 
before  sowing  and  during  their  growth  ;  and  the  inconve:;iences  and  loss  that  attend 
taking  them  off  the  land,  even  after  they  have  arrived  at  nKiturity,  are  so  great, 
that  no  prudent  farmer  would  attempt  10  raise  them,  as  the  land  is  often  more 
injured  by  carr)*ing  them  otf*  than  the  worth  of  the  mo.>t  valuable  crop. 

Upon  such  lands  a  sunmicr  fallow  seems  indispensable ;  in  that  case  the  lime 
bhould  be  laid  on  in  July  or  August,  and  complett  ly  harrowed  in  before  plou;»hinj;: 
two  or  three  furrows  is  the  lea^t  that  will  be  required  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly 
with  the  earth,  and  a  suitable  liarrowing  with  each.  The  approved  rotation  upua 
strong  clays  with  lime  Is 

1st.  Wheat.  4th.  Clover. 

ii\.    Heans.  5th.  Oats  upon  the  Clover  Ley. 

3d.   Darley. 

Rotation  upon  Mntr  or  Htath-ground  with  L/W— Upon  lands  where  heath  grows 
vigorously,  no  other  plant  can  be  successfully  introduced  without  the  assistance  of 
liiiic :  previous  to  its  application,  however,  the  heath  should  be  bu»-nt,  and  the 
bad  fallowed*  The  burning  of  the  heath  will  oot  only  prevent  the  operation  of 
the  plough  from  being  interrupted,  but  will  also  suffer  the  sward  to  be  more  com- 
pletely turned  down,  and  the  furrows  to  clap  closer  to  each  other ;  and  the  length 
of  tune  liat  is  allon  cd,  Cdjether  with  the  winter's  frost,  will  both  secure  the  rottmg 
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of  the  turf  and  assist  in  pulverizing  the  soil.  These  two  points  gained,  the  time 
may  then  be  applied  and  well  harrowed  in  ;  and  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced, a  crop  of  turnips  may  be  sown,  broad-cast,  and  eaten  off  with  sheep  :  this 
will  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  crop  of  oats,  which,  in  general,  will  be  an  abiui- 
dant  one.  By  this  management  we  have  known  ten  bolLs  of  oats  raised  upon  an 
acreof  land,  which  before  the  liming  was  not  worth  half  a  crown  yearly,  and  that 
too  it\  very  elevated  situations.  Grass  seeds  are  generally  sown  with  the  oats,  and 
the  land  either  continued  in  pasture,  or  put  under  the  rotation  mentioned  for  poor 
turnip  soils.  To  point  out  the  proper  rotation  for  all  the  different  soils  with  lime, 
vroiild  be  a  tedious  and  indeed  an  unavailing  task,  as  the  gradations  of  soil  are  like 
the  shades  of  colour,  impossible  to  be  defined  ;  we  trust,  however,  that  the  above 
will  be  thought  sufHcient.  Upon  soils  which  are  distinctly  marked,  such  aa  clay» 
loanii  muir,  6cc.  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  will,  we  hope,  be  found 
ju>t.  Upon  all  the  intermediate  soils  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  must  be  cm- 
ployed,  and  according  as  he  is  able  to  class  them  with  clays,  loams,  gravel,  &c. 
ihtv  vvill  be  put  under  the  rotation  mentioned  for  any  of  these. 

Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  nature  of  lime,  and  ihc  various 
methods  of  using  it,  we  will  now  conclude  the  article  with  some  general  obscr- 
vari.  lis  respecting  its  effects  upon  the  di^erent  seeds,  plants,  &c. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  lime,  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  alkaline  salt, 
has  the  power  nt  uniting  with  ail  oily  and  fat  substances.  Now,  as  all  the  seeds  and 
planrs  with  which  we  arc  acquainted  contain  more  or  less  oil,  lime  will  have  a  pro- 
portionable effect  upon  them.  Lime  also  probably  acts  by  killing  insects,  as  wcil  as 
deiiroying  vegetables,  which  thus  furnidi  nourishment  to  the  plant  to  be  produced. 
It  niay  be  considered  likewise  as  a  stimulus  to  the  plants,  and  as  operating  mechanic 
cally,  by  dividing  the  soil  and  absorbing  water. 

The  seeds  of  most  annual  weeds  contain  oil  in  considerable  quantity,  paiticularly 
the  difllM'ent  kinds  of  mustard.  These  are  the  greatest  enemies  that  farmers  have 
to  contend  with,  particularly  upon  light  free  soils,  where,  if  a  shower  accidentally 
falls  immeiiarely  after  the  ^clJ  is  sown,  a  thick  crop  of  annuals  immediately  comes 
up,  and  very  cffcctuallv  rums  the  grain. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  annuals  choaking 
the  corn.  Xo  doubt  this  i>»  partly  the  reason :  but  the  real  cause  seems  to  be  the 
immense  quantity  of  oil  and  usef  il  principles  that  arc  extracted  from  the  soil  by 
the  anniials,  and  which  exceed  in  an  uncommon  proportion  the  nourishment  that 
is  required  to  produce  the  most  luxuriant  crop  of  grain.  These  annuals  indeed 
occupy  the  ground,  and  get  the  food  which  were  deAined  for  the  crop  intended  to  be 
obtained. 

This  accounts  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  for  the  greater  degree  of  poverty  that 
u  obscrted  in  land  after  a  bad  than  a  good  crop  :  tvery  farmer  of  experience  is 
sensible  of  this  Indeed  there  is  no  crop  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  exhausts 
thr  soil  60  nnuch  as  these  annuals,  except  rape,  when  the  seed  is  ripened ;  or 
hemp  and  flax  ;  and  their  exhausting  effects  are  owing  to  the  sa.re  cause. 

VP".  so»'s  nhich  abound  with  these  seeds,  lime  will  be  found  an  effectual  remedjr, 
»f  judiciously  applied :  indeed,  in  whatever  form  it  is  used,  it  will  destroy  them  m 
A  ccnain  degree :  but  if  k  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  earibi  and  the  field 
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laid  down  to  grass,  the  cflTcct  will  be  more  certain,  as  the  lime  will  not  be  disturlicd 
in  its  opcr?.tion  upon  the  seeds,  which  it  is  liable  to  be  in  cases  where  the  land  is  kept 
in  tilUge.  Where  this  plan  is  followed,  and  the  ground  allowed  to  remain  in  grass 
for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  tlial  time  the  annuals  will  be  found  destroyed, 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  they  will  be  converted  into  rich  nourishment 
for  the  grjin  that  is  afterwards  sown.  This  last  is  no  inconsiderable  object;  ror 
whoever  considers  the  immense  numbers  of  annual  seeds  which  are  in  all  light  sols, 
will  be  cojivinced  that  a  very  conside-able  quantity  of  nourishment,  and  thai  too 
of  the  best  quality,  will  be  acquired  by  their  destruction.  To  destroy  weeds  in  ihc 
first  instanre,  is  certainly  an  important  point  gained ;  but  to  convert  them  into  manure 
for  the  gnin,  is  turning  a  nuisance  into  a  benefit,  .  Nor  is  thi*  the  only  advantage 
that  is  gained ;  mails  and  other  veroiin  which  are  particularly  baneful  to  green 
crops,  are  nUo  destroyed. 

Thefc  circumstances,  while  thev  hold  out  to  practical  farmers  a  profpect  not  only 
of  destroying  weeds,  but  also  ot  enriching  the  soil,  enable  them  at  rhe  same  time 
to  take  precautions  against  their  useful  crops  being  injured  by  the  same  cause.  All 
the  ditVerent  grains,  and  the  seed  of  that  useful  plant  the  turnip,  contain  oil  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  sown  upon  lana  where  lime  is  in  an 
active  state  ;  if  the  ground  is  cry  and  no  rain  falls  for  some  time  after  thev  are  sown, 
the  seeds  will  be  ver}'  much  injured,  a  considerable  part  will  be  entirely  lost,  and 
the  remainder*  though  they  vegetate,  will  be  sickly  and  imperfect. 

In  a  field  that  has  sufTcred  by  drought  in  this  way,  if  the  seeds  which  have  not 
Tcgctated  are  picked  up  and  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  liglu  and  shri- 
velled :  an  ap{)earance  which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  hear. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  for,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shown  in  the 
Appendix,  all  the  diflcrent  sorts  of  grain  and  turnip-seed  may  be  exposed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  earth,  without 
an^*  risk  of  their  being  hurt.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  it  should  be  a  principal 
chjtct  with  every  faimcr  to  conduct  his  operations  in  such  ^  way  as  to  retain  a 
sut^cient  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  land  to  vegetate  his  plants  immediately  after 
they  arc  sow  n  :  that  point  once  gained,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  dry  weather  thereafter. 

Necfssi/y  of  giving  a  thorough  'Liming  tf/ ^«rr«— Considering  lime  as  a  substance 
operating  upon  the  living  substances  contained  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  mechanically 
upoi  the  soil  Itself,  we  can  readily  perceive  the  utility,  and  even  necessity,  of  ap- 
ply in  i;  a  sutficient  quantity  of  it  at  once,  in  order  to  produce  these  etTects  ;  for  if 
the  quantity  employed  is  small,  and  the  soil  deep,  its  effects  will  scarce  be  visihle. 
Hci.cc  we  can  distinctly  perceive  how  a  small  quantity  of  lime  laid  upon  particular 
soi*s  will  often  be  lost ;  whereas  a  larger  dose  would  have  been  highly  beneficial. 
This  circumstance  has  led  many  farmers  to  imagine  that  lime  would  not  anfwer 
upon  their  lands,  and  of  course  to  abandon  the  use  of  it ;  whereas  a  little  judgment 
would  have  convinced  them,  that  the  miscarriage  was  owing  not  so  much  to  the 
lime  being  improper*  as  the  quantity  being  too  sm  ;11. 

1  his  leads  us  to  notice  the  practice  in  many  of  the  English  counties,  where  the 
farmers  are  obliged,  by  their  leases,  to  lay  <>n  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  every  three 
or  four  years.    We  have  perceived  the  accounts  of  these  counties  with  ungular 
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attention,  and  have  thought  seriously  of  the  rcasona  that  could  induce  proprietor! 
to  proposct  or  farmers  to  agree,  to  such  absurd  stipulationi.  In  districts  where  the 
generality  of  the  farmers  arc  tenants  at  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  landlords 
will  {;uaid  their  property  by  restraining  clauses.  This  certainly  is  right ;  and  if  co- 
venants nre  more  necessary  in  one  situation  than  another,  it  is  in  the  case  of 
n  yearly  lease.  But  to  oblige  a  farmer  to  lay  a  given  quantity  of  lime  upon  lands 
ot  every  description,  every  two  or  three  ycary,  carries  absurdity  in  the  face  of 
it ;  ior  it  is  well  known  that  every  ditlcrence  of  soil  requires  a  different  quantity 
of  hme.  If  the  quantity  therefore  which  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  lay  on  is.tiuihcienc 
for  his  heavy  lands,  it  will  be  more  than  an  overdose  for  his  light  soil.  This  \%  the 
£rst  inconvenience  that  attends  a  covenant  of  t'lis  kind.  The  second  is  more  serious ; 
for  if  the  fust  liming  is  sufficient,  a  repetition  of  it  at  so  short  a  distance  of  time« 
ti'ould  be  highly  injurious.  It  is  argued  in  defence  of  the  custom,  that  the  ouantity 
is  in  general  so  small,  that  it  has  no  very  great  effect  upon  the  soil,  and  that  ic 
will  bear  to  be  repeated  frequently  before  a  sutiicient  dose  is  given.  Th  s  argu* 
xncnc  however  is  nugatory ;  for  we  have  already  shewn  that  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
can  never  produce  any  beneBcial  effect,  except  upon  the  very  lightest  soils ;  and  as  to 
its  remaining  in  the  ground  till  a  sutHcient  quantity  is  thrown  in  by  repeated  doses 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  years,  nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  and  folly 
could  make  any  person  ex|>cct  it ;  for  even  where  a  complete  liming  is  bestowed 
upon  land,  a  very  great  proportion  of  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  after 
the  second  year ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  othcnvise  when 
a  small  dose  is  applied.  Bu^,  independent  of  this  circumstance,  lime  that  has  Iain 
three  years  in  the  ground  w  ill  have  imbibed  so  much  moisture  and  fixed  air,  that  it 
will  be  nearly  in  the  state  of  unburnt  limestone ;  consequently  will  possess  little 
or  no  activity.  In  short,  reason  and  common  sense  enter  the  strongest  protest 
against  the  custom,  which  is  founded  in  ignorance,  and  ruinous  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  soil.  Indeed  there  is  no  covenant  between  landlord  am!  tenant  so  efiectually 
calculated  todcfeal  its  own  purpose  ;  Tor  while  the  landlord  is  flattering  hirr.self  with 
the  hope  of  enriching  his  property,  ard  the  tenant  is  bestowing  labour  and  money 
for  that  end,  the  plan  is  rendered  abortive,  and  the  land  reduced  to  a  caput  moriuum. 
Poi  ihough  liiue,  under  proper  management,  is  of  advantage  to  most  soils,  yet  the 
qunntity  must  be  exactly  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  particular  soil. 

We  arc  of  opinion  therefore,  that  a  complete  dose  of^  lime  should  always  be 
given  at  once,  and  that  this  liming  should  be  regulated  by  the  deepness  and  other 
known  qualities  of  the  soil ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  what  is  a 
Aullicicnt  (lose  for  one  soil,  w  ill  hardly  be  felt  upon  another  ;  but  when  this  quan* 
tiiy  has  once  been  laid  on,  it  ought  never  afterwards  to  be  applied  by  itself. 

Rut  though  we  thus  interdict  the  repetition  of  lime  in  a  simple  state,  at  least  for 
many  years,  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  its  value  in  the  form  of  a  compost.  In 
its  naked  state  it  produces  the  effects  above  mentioned ;  and  these  points  being  gained, 
a  farther  application  may  be  hurtful;  but  when  made  into  a  compost,  it  feeds  in 
place  of  stimulating  the  earth,  and  its  action  is  exerted  in  di^soWing  and  reducing 
to  a  state  of  complete  putrefaction  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed*  In  this 
way  lime  may  be  used  for  ever,  even  upon  the  same  soil,  provided  care  is  taken  to 
iBix  it  well  with  good  dung  and  ne%v  earth ;  and  if  the  Eogli^h  laadlordsj  in  place  of 
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thr  present  injudicious  covenants  of  liming  every  two  or  three  years,  were  to  propose 
to  their  ten  nts  to  lay  on  a  compost  ot  hme,  dun;?,  and  earth,  either  for  their 
tuinipH  or  wheat,  lM>th  pariits  would  he  gainers  hy  thcihan^e. 

The  foregoing  circunrw^iancts,  while  they  explain  the  danger  ot  overliming  land, 
at  the  same  time  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  injury.  As  was  formerly  said,  the  qnan* 
tity  of  lime  employed  ought  always  to  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  in  all 
cases  therefore  where  the  lime  has  been  in  too  great  proportion,  a  considerable 
quintity  of  it  will  remain  in  an  active  state,  after  dcftroying  the  animal  and  vege- 
table substances;  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  good  crops  can  be 
raised;  the  ipplication  of  mucilaginous  and  oily  manures  can  alone  repair  the 
injury;  and,  il  they  are  iised  in  suAicient  quantity,  they  will  answer  that  end  very 
effectually.  Stable-dung,  sea-weed,  oil-cake,  garbage,  &c.  &c.  are  the  substances 
that  abound  most  with  mucilage  and  oil ;  and,  by  the  use  of  them,  every  bad  conse- 
quence attending  the  excessive  use  of  lime  may  be  obviated.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  a  succession  of  white  crops  is  to  be  avoided  after  the  application  of 
these  rich  manures,  and  the  land  laid  down  to  grass.  By  this  management  for  a  few 
yean,  its  vigour  will  be  restored. 

We  cr.nnot  conclude  this  article  without  rcairring  to  the  manner  of  mixing  lime 
with  the  soil.  We  have  said,  that  in  order  to  be  useful,  it  should  be  well  incorpo. 
rated  with  the  earthy  and  that  frequent  ploiighings  and  harrowings  arc  the  only 
means  to  be  depended  on  for  that  purpose.  The  fust  thing  lo  be  noticed  is  the 
spreading:  this  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  utmost  care,  and,  if  possible, 
always  done  in  calm  weather  ;  for  if  the  wind  is  high,  a  part  of  the  ground  will  be 
i^hitened  by  a  thin  coat  blown  upon  it,  which  will  deceive  the  perwm  wh^  spreads 
it ;  whose  eyes  being  annoyed  by  the  lime,  will  not  enable  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  spots  that  arc  thus  whitened  by  the  dust,  and  those  that  hive  got  a  proper 
coar :  e%'cn  with  every  possible  care  the  spreading  will  be  unequal ;  so  much  so  in** 
deed,  that  a  common  harrowing  will  not  mix  it  properly.  To  obviate  this  in  some 
degree,  bush-harrowing  should  be  practised  in  the  following  manner  :  A  quantity  of 
furze  or  thorns  should  be  put  under  a  pair  of  common  harrows,  or  even  a  brake, 
the  heavier  the  letter,  and  the  land  completely  harrowed  with  them.  The  com- 
mon harruw9  should  then  be  used  «vithout  any  furze ;  and  in  this  operation  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  too  much,  for  theoftener  the  harrow  goes  over  the  land,  the 
more  intimately  uill  the  lime  be  mixed  wth  the  soil.  Thr  next  thing  to  tn:  at- 
tended to  is  the  subsequent  ploughings :  and  here  it  may  be  propiu  to  obsrr\'e,  that 
they  should  never  be  very  aeep,  particularly  if  the  quantity  of  lime  has  been  mo- 
derate; for  if  the  soil  isdeept  and  the  quantity  of  lime  small,  very  deep  ploughing 
would  not  rnly  bury  a  part  of  the  lime,  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  being 
useful,  but  would  mix  it  with  too  great  a  q^iantity  of  earth.  To  prevent  this,  whea 
lime  is  ploughed  in,  the  first  furrow  should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  the  subsequent  ploughing*  should  never  exceed  four  inches ;  by 
this -means  the  lime,  as  well  as  the  soil  it  has  acted  upon,  uill  be  kept  up- 
pcrmoit,  and  rendered  useful ;  whereas  by  ploughing  deeper,  and  mixing  it  with 
more  earth,  the  benefit  would  not  only  be  less,  but  also  more  uncertain. 

One  mode  of  usingiimc  may  here  be  mentioned:  which  is  the  most ' curious  rir* 
cumstancc  b  British  husbandiyi  connected  with  this  species  of  maaur^i  oameiy  the* 
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tpplication  of  joo  or  even  600  bushels  per  acre,  on  peat  soili  or  moors  ;  and  thui 
WMthoni  i«ny  aaditional  trouble  whatever,  raiding  them  tVom  one  shilling  to  twenty 
ihi.lines  and  twcnty-five  shillings  per  acre;  which  has  l>cen  done  in  the  Peak  of 
Derb  .  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  can  only  he  eflected  where  limestone  i«  in 
rreat  abufldiDCC'i  and  where  fuel  for  burning  it  is  cheap. 

XXVIIL    UNBURNT  LIMESTONE. 

Unburnt  limestone  difTers  from  quick-lime,  in  containing  fixed  air;  an  acidno^ 
called  by  modern  chymists,  Carbonic  Acid.  In  this  state  the  lime  readily  attracts 
other  acids,  but  docs  not  unite  with  alkalme  salts  ;  and  its  operation  upon  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  is  consequently  small.  It  is  therefore  less  active  than  quick* 
lime,  and  should  never  be  used  but  in  situations  where  fuel  cannot  be  had  to  bum  it* 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  to  pulverize  limestone  for  manure  ;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  satisfaaory  inloi  mation  as  to  its  utility.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected ; 
foradmittmg  that  it  were  equally  active  with  quick-lime,  which  is  tar  from  being  the 
case*,  there  is  no  p  )ssibility  of  breaking  it  sufficiently  small  to  render  it  useful. 

In  the  very  remote  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  may  be  deserving  of  notice* 
^aftic  larly  in  those  situations  where  limestone  abounds,  without  fuel  to  burn  it. 
n  uch  cases,  if  me.ins  can  be  fallen  upon  to  break  it  sufficiently  small,  it  will  be 
found  useful ;  but  we  despair  of  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  as  the  expcnce  of  breaking  it  will,  in  most  ca«es,  be  greater  than  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  its  use.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  to  any 
extent  is,  by  machines  to  go  by  water,  or  by  steam,  upon  principles  similar  to  the 
large  hammers  u^cd  at  icon  mills.  Chalk,  stone,  marJ,  and  sea-shelli  may  be  broke 
ia  the  same  manner. 

XXIX.     CHALK. 

Chalk  in  its  native  state  is  useful  as  a  manure,  upon  nearly  the  same  principles 
25  uj.'umt  limcfionc,  marl,  and  other  calcareous  earths;  but  it  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  l..iicft«  ne,  because  it  can  be  more  readily  pulverized,  and  because  it  is 
lighter  or  more  porour.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
chalk  is  cdcarcous  earth  ;  whereas  the  richest  marl  we  know  contains  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  (»t  its  whole  wei;;ht  of  that  valuable  ingredient* 

The  <iuaiuity  of  chalk  laid  upon  soils  of  every  description,  will  consequently  rc- 
<iuire  to  be  less.  Thi .  observation  applies  to  chilk  in  its  natural  stare  ;  when  burnt« 
it  j/osscsses  every  ^iroperty  of  lime,  and  ought  to  be  uied  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  lime. 

The  greatesi  benefit  derived  from  chalk  is  in  the  southern  counties  of  England^ 
where  it  ab:mnds,  and  where  ir  is  in  high  esteem.  Its  best  efiects  are  upon  deep 
soils,  and  thin  poor  clays,  which  contain  no  calcareous  earth,  for  it  is  observed  to 
have  very  little  effect  upon  lands  where  the  8  ibstratum  is  dialk  ;  and  if  the  soil  ia 
thin,  it  docs  mischief.    When  used  upon  light  soilS|  it  is  nxadt  into  compost  with 
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earth  and  dung,  in  luch  proportion,  that  the  active  quality  of  the  chalk  may  balance 
the  nactiviiy  of  the  dung.  When  these  compounds  are  well  mixed  and  duly  pro, 
portioned,  they  produce  valuable  crops,    and  their  influence  continues  for  many 

years.  r  II        /• 

The  ordinary  method  is  cither  to  lay  the  compost  upon  fallows  for  wheat,  and 
iPix  it  intimately  with  the  soil,  or  upon  grass  as  a  top-dressing :  in  both  cases  it 
answers  well ;  in  the  latter,  it  destroys  moss,  rushes,  and  all  coarse  aquatic  pLmu 
that  grow  in  sour  or  wet  lands ;  and  in  the  former,  it  opens  and  pulverizes  the  soil, 
zud  never  fails  to  produce  good  crops. 

When  chalk  it  used  without  burning,  in  order  to  nisure  the  utmost  advantage 
from  its  application,  it  should  be  broken  as  small  as  possible.  This  operation  wil) 
be  renderea  ea^y  and  certain,  if  it  is  dug  near  the  end  of  autumn,  and  laid  upon 
the  land  immediately  after ;  at  that  season  the  air  is  generally  moist :  this  moisture 
will  in  part  be  absorbed  by  the  chalk,  which  will  occasion  it  to  swell  and  breaV  in 
pieces;  and  if  trost  comes  on  while  it  is  filled  with  the  moisture,  it  will  accelerate  the 
business  ;  but  whtn  it  is  dug  in  summer,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  dry  atmosphere, 
it  loics  its  humidity  and  acquires  a  degree  of  l;ardnc-s,  which  in  a  great  measure 
prevents  it  fiom  being  useful.  When  spread  upon  land,  labourers  should  be  cm- 
ployed  to  break  any  large  pieces  with  wooden  mallcis.  This  operation,  which  ^omc 
n\ny  think  unnecessary,  is  essential ;  vor  these  large  lumps  produd:  little  or  no  effect ; 
whereas  when  they  are  broke,  and  equally  spread,  they  will  mix  with  the  soil  and 
operate  upon  it ;  and  in  no  case  should  chalk  be  ploughed  in  till  its  parts  are  pro- 
perly separated,  as,  unless  this  is  done,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  con^id^:- 
rable  effect.  As  we  formerly  observed,  when  speaking  of  lime,  unless  chalk  is  com- 
pletely harrowed  in,  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  has  uo  great  chance  of  being 
useful. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  mixing  d\mg  with  chalk,  that  should  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  laid.  If  the  soil  is  thin  and  light,  a 
certain  proportion  of  dung  will  be  useful ;  but  if  it  is  heavy,  the  addition  of  the 
dung  will  DC  unnecessar}',  as  it  will  only  tend  to  lessen  the  oi>eration  of  the  chalk. 
Upon  lands  which  have  been  completely  chalked,  a  repetition  will  be  improper ;  but 
though  it  canno;  be  administered  a  second  time  in  its  naked  state,  it  may  with 
^reat  advantage  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  compost;  for  it  is  observed  in  the  southern 
counties  where  chalk  is  much  used,  that  if  a  field  of  land  that  has  been  chalked  is 
laid  out  into  stripes,  and  one  part  of  it  chalked,  and  another  dressed  with  chalk 
and  dung,  the  former  will  produce  a  very  bad,  and  the  latter  a  very  good  crop. 

Finally.  Though  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  exhausting  effects  of  chalk, 
yet  we  believe,  that,  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  it  will  not  only  cerse  to  operate  a« 
a  manure,  but  will  even  prove  hurtful.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  employed  with 
caution,  and  due  pains  taken  not  only  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  chalk|  but 
slI$o  the  quality  of^thc  noil  upon  which  it  is  laid. 


XXX.    UMESTONE  GRAVEL. 

Limestone  gravel  is  a  robcture  of  calcareous  stones  or  earth,  and  other  ftone  or  earth, 
but  principally  flinty  or  i andy  earth.  It  is  a  considerable  article  of  manure  in  Iitlaoc^ 
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and  must  answer  wherever  it  is  found.  There  \$  80»Tie  reason  to  beliere,  that  it 
j^y,  >..  Stained  in  some  pans  of  Scotland;  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition,  could  it  be  discovered  in  any  quantity. 


XXXL    MARLS. 

j^Iarl  is  a  substance  containing  calcareous  earth,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
in  different  sit  aiions,  and  at  various  depths.  Its  use  is  common  throughout  the 
whole  ot  GicAi  Hritain  ;  and  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  of  gicai  value  m  husban- 
dry. It  M  ditlcicntl)  named,  according  to  its  ingredients,  viz.  C/ayMari^  Stem* 
Marl,  Slate- Ma ri,  Shell-Marl. 

C/j;-W'r/.— ^1«^>-Ma«l  's  so  called  fiom  its  resemblance  to  clav,  of  which  it 
contains  a  considciRblc  i^nantity  in  its  composition.  It  is  of  many  different  colours  j 
but  allot  these  agree  in  one   matt-rial  pomt. 

^/tf;7rOf.i' A— Stone- Mail  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  hardness  ;  and  differs  from 
the  former  in  being  less  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Slate'  tfr/.— Slate  Marl  is  found  in  thin  lamina?,  or  layers,  like  slates,  and  is  of  a 
consistence  harder  than  clay,  and  softer  than  stone-marl.  This  substance  is  also 
of  djfhc\i\t  solution  in  water. 

5/W/-Il/tfr/.  — Shell-Marl  is  distinguishable  from  every  other  substance  of  that 
name,  both  by  the  shells  it  contains  and  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  as  well  as  its 
spec. fie  gravity  being  less  than  either  of  them.  It  is  most  frequentl)  met  with  in 
siti.a'ions  v\here  the  ground  his  formerly  been  covered  either  by  lakcior  pocls  of 
stagnant  water.  When  the  shells  are  in  a  fresh  state,  and  covered  with  the  enamel 
Ui>on  the  outside,  shell-marl  is  of  very  little  value  ;  b't  when  they  are  in  a  deca)ed 
sitatc,  it  is  by  r'ar  the  richest  atid  most  elhcacious  of  any  that  we  are  acquainted 

The  benefit  of  all  marls  in  agriculture  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity oftnlcarcous  earth  uliich  ihey  contain  ;  nnd  according  as  they  possess  more  or 
\csi  )t  it,  tl  cy  arc  more  or  It-vs  va  uable.  The  principal  distinguishing  mark  of  good 
marl  IS  its  ctfcrvcscing  rcadi'y  with  acids.  This  circumstance,  uhile  it  p.roTer.  the 
cxutcncc  o*  the  c  ilcaieous  carih,  may  be  made  use  of  to  determine  the  quarttity  of 
it;  Aliich  IS  a  .natter  ot  consecinence  for  farmers  to  ascertain.  The  following  will 
be  found  a  very  certain  test  of  its  strength: 

Take  a  given  q  .antity  of  marl,  highly  dried  in  the  sun,  or  kept  very  he t  in  a 
shovel  lor  hair  an  hour  over  a  Hrc,  and  finely  powdered  ;  mix  it  with  water,  and 
adil  ^tl.)n^  spirit  or  nitre,  drop  hy  drop,  till  the  effervescence  ceases,  taking  care  to 
keep  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  drops:  Thtrn  take  an  equal  number  of 
diops  (>t  the  same  ac'd,  and  put  them  into  a  glass,  with  half  a  spoonful  of  water. 
Take  als«  a  given  quantity  of  unburnt  limestone,  of  the  best  quality,  finely  pow« 
dcivd;  add  the  limestone  by  little  and  little,  shaking  the  glass  well  every  ad^at. on 
that  is  nhuiw-,  till  the  effervescence  ceases;  the  quantity  of  acid  being  equal  in  both 
tav  s  tlic  nantiiy  of  unburnt  liaicstone  required  for  the  second  experiment  will  be 
exactly  as  the  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  contained  in  the  marl  made  use  of  in  th» 
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fint.  By  knowing  this  farmers  cau  pretty  certainly  determine  the  quantity  of 
marl  necessary  for  an  acre,  , 

It  must  however  be  ob.iervcd,  that  the  calcareous  earth,  m  all  marls,  from  its 
containing  f  xed  air  and  moisture,  has  a  much  less  powcifiil  operation  upon  the  rich 
parti  of  the  soil  than  lime.  Thi*  circumstance  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to, 
as  i:  will  require  a  much  greater  projwrtion  oi  the  calcareous  earth  contained  ia 
mari  to  produce  a  proper  eftect,  than  it  will  of  quicklime. 

Ill  fpcaking  of  lime  as  a  top-dressiikg,  we  reprobated  the  use  of  it  in  very  strong 
terni'i.  The  same  objections,  however,  do  not  apply  to  marl ;  for  the  calcareous 
carti,  in  all  torts  of  it,  is  in  the  same  state  as  unburnt  limestone,  consequently  ic 
pa^scsses  none  of  the  caustic  qualities  of  quicklime,  and  may  with  safety  be  cm- 
ployrd  as  atop-dressing  upon  most  crops,  particularly  upon  light  thin  soils.  In 
fhc«:  situations  the  clay  and  earthy  principles  contained  in  the  marl,  will  both  add 
to  the  thickncNS  of  the  soil,  and  givt:  a  degree  of  fnnuic'^s  and  cohesion  to  iu  part*. 
It  will  also  have  the  effect  ot  destroying  the  wild  soriel  with  which  certain  sorts  of 
thin  light  koiU  are  often  infested,  and  will  sweeten  and  correct  that  acidity  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  marl  upon  low  meadows  we  are  doubtful,  parti- 
cularly if  they  arc  coarse  and  rushy.  To  make  it  useful  in  such  situations,  it  will 
require  to  be'  laid  on  in  very  cotiMderable  quantities,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil  as  readily  as  lime ;  but  its  action  upon  the  rich 
usefi:i  principlf  >  contained  in  it  will  scarcely  be  perceived  ;  whereas  lime,  in  such 
ca>cs^  not  only  kills  the  coarse  plains,  such  as  rushes,  &:c.  but  accelerates  their  pu* 
trefaction.  Another  circumstance  to  l)e  noticed  is,  that  the  earthy  pan  of  the  marl, 
which  is  %o  u>eful  upon  light  soils,  i>  lo:>t  upon  wet  nieadows,  as  they  stand  in  need 
of  no  addition  ;  the  soil  of  all,  or  most  of  them,  being  deep  and  rich. 

In  all  cases  therefore  where  Jime  and  marl  can  be  obtained  with  equal  ease,  a  pre* 
fcrcDL'e  should  be  given  to  lime  for  deep  soils  and  coaisc  meadows  ;  and  to  n^arl 
for  high,  thin,  gravelly  lands  especially  if  much  wild  sorrel  grow  upon  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  shape  in  which  marl  can  be  u?>ed  with  such  propriety  as  upon 
these  light  lands,  when  ihey  are  in  grass.  The  experience  of  farmers  in  those  parts 
where  marl  is  much  used,  abundantly  confirms  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  per- 
haps by  the  use  of  marl  in  this  way,  with  the  assistance  of  top-dressings  of  compost 
afterwards,  all  poor  thin  gravels,  and  even  ^ud,  may  be  rendered  more  valuable 
than  by  any  other  mode  ot  management,  f 

Buc  though  we  have  thus  decidedly  given  the  preference  to  the  use  of  marl  upon 
light  soils,  we  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  ought  not  to  be  applied 
upon  any  other :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  upon  strong  clays,  if  a  sumctent 
<iuantity  is  employed,  it  will  be  highly  beneficial.  Every  description  of  mail,  how* 
ever,  will  not  answer  for  this  purpose:  clay  and  slate-marl  upon  stiff  lands  will 
increase  their  cohesion,  and  in  place  of  serving,  will  injure  them  ;  but  if  shell  or 
atone- marl  are  used,  the  soil  will  he  rendered  open,  and  by  its  cohesion  being 
i  broken,  the  water  will  find  a  readier  passage  through  it ;  of  course  the  land  will  be 
rendered  deeper ;  the  advantage  of  which  every  farmer  knows. 

Bcsidefl  these  above  described,  there  arc  two  other  substances,  which  from  their 
Appcanuice  greatly  resemble  marl :  the  first  U  a  soft  unctuous  substance,  of  a  mot* 

f  lCaiI|Uac«n0oiUjsvFpoic^aaswcnbestforpiodBcioggrau)  and  limt  for  griia* 
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lied  appearance,  which  upon  examination  is  found  to  eonsitt  of  a  fine  clay,  of  eaiy 
diffusion  in  water,  joined  to  the  earth  of  magnesia^;' vThis  eubstancc  does  not  cffcr. 
vcscc  with  acids ;  but  from  knowing  its  component  parts,  wc  can  pronounce  that 
it  will  be  valuable  in  all  situations  where  marl  i«  useful.  The  origin  of  this  sub* 
stance  is  evidently  a  dccompoundtd  nvhin^stcnc. 

The  last  substance  that  comes  under  this  description  is  generally  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  stiff  clay-marU  The  use  of  it  has  in 
numerous  instances  been  found  highly  pernicious.  Where  farmers,  deceived  by  its 
appearance,  have  employed  considerable  quantities  of  it  without  due  examination, 
vrhcnanalized,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  great  proportion  of  green  vitriola  iron,  joined 
to  an  acid;  both  of  which  are  known  to  be  vegetable  poisons. 

A  very  simple  experiment  will  serve  to  discover  the  presence  of  iron  in  this  sub- 
stance i  for  it  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  burnt  in  the  fire  with  a  little  oil,  and  the  piece 
afterwards  beat  small,  and  the  magnet  applied  to  it,  the  iron  will  adhere  to  the 
niaznct.  Another  method  is,  to  boil  a  quantity  of  it  for  an  hour  or  more,  either 
in  nver  or  rain  water,  then  strain  and  evaporate  the  fluid  to  drynefs.  If  it  contains 
iron,  a  powder  will  remain  at  the  bottom,  which,  if  dissolved  in  water,  will  strike 
td-jcp  black  colour,  with  an  infusion  of  galls. 

The  above  are  the  whole  of  the  substances  which  either  come  under  the  denomination 
of  marl,  or  have  any  resemblance  to  it.  Before  concluding  the  article,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  practice  that  prevails  in  some  parts  of  burning  the 
marl.  By  this  process  the  calcareous  earth  will,  no  doubt,  be  rendered  more  active  i 
being  changed  into  the  state  of  lime. 

For  the  me  of  Marl  on  Bog,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Lancashire  Repon^p.  39. 

XXXII.   SEA-SHELLS. 

All  testaceous  substances  are  principally  calcareous  earth,  and  when  burnt  afford 
the  best  of  limc-shclls  ;  in  a  sound  state  arc  of  very  little  value  as  a  manure^ 
unless  ihcy  arc  broke  very  small  ;  even  then,  their  operation  is  trlding :  but  when 
they  arc  found  in  a  decayed  state,  they  resemble  shell-marl,  and  will  be  useful  in 
all  similar  fiituations.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  use  of  chalk  in  its  natural 
.tatc,  apply  exactly  to  decayed  shells ;  the  principles  contained  in  both  being  the 
same.    The  practice  of  burning  shells  is  equally  useful. 

Shells  are  plentifully  used  upon  the  sea-coast  in  many  parts  of  Britain;  and  in 
«veral  instances  with  singular  advantage,  particularly  'jpon  deep  loams  and  strong 
:la\N,  where  their  operation  is  similar  to  cha'k  or  marl ;  but  upon  light  gravel  or 
.indy  soils,  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  their  use,  unless  they  arc  previously 
nade  into  composts  with  dung,  clay,  or  loams.  In  this  form  they  will  not  only 
>perate  as  a  manure  upon  light  lands,  but  will  also  bind  and  thicken  the  soil. 

When  such  lands  are  in  grass,  top-dressings  of  this  compost  will  produce  excel- 
cnt  effects ;  and  if  judiciouj>ly  treated  afterwards  with  dressing  of  any  of  the  dit- 
ercnt  eanhs,  their  value  will  be  improved  in  an  astonishing  degree ;  and  the  thinner 
he  Koil  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  arising  from  this  management.  Upon  thin 
oun cUv-pastures,  shells  in  their  simple  state  will  likewise  produce  good  effects,  as 
hey  will  correct  acidityi  destroy  rusheS|  and  render  the  soil  less  retentive  of  moi&ture. 
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These  ob;ervation«  arc  confined  to  cases  ivhcrc  shells  arc  employed  in  their  simple 
It  ate :  when  they  arc  burnt  ihcv  -re  in  the  ftatc  of  lime,  and  mud  be  used  in  the 
sjrr.c  manner  as  lime,  and  will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Ill  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  however,  this  article  of  manure  is  little  attended 
to,  though  muncnsc  quantities  are  to  be  had  with  little  trouble,  particularly  upon 
all  the  flat  parts  of  the  coast ;  there  they  arc  generally  found  in  beds  of  considerable 
t'aickncss,  and  so  much  decayed,  that  they  crumble  down  when  touched.  While  wc 
regret  this  neglect,  we  entertain  a  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  public  will  soon  be 
directed  to  every  branch  of  this  subject,  and  that  in  a  few  years  no  cause  for  a 
complaint  of  this  sort  will  exist. 

The  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  contained  in  decayed  shells,  may  be  deter* 
inined  io  the  same  manner  as  marl. 

XXXIII.  POT-ASH ;  OR,  FIXED  VEGETABLE  ALKALI. 

This  substance  has  hitherto  been  little  used  as  a  manure,  though  it  forms  an 
essential  component  pirt  of  all  the  fertilizing  substances  we  know.  It  is  an  active 
principle  in  all  vegetable  manures,  remains  Axed  in  the  fire,  and  is  one  of  the  moil 
val'iablc  articles  obtained  by  paring  and  burning. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  of  lime,  we  observed  that  its  effects  were  varied 
by  an  union  with  alkaline  salts.  This  compound  is  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  putrefaction  and  dissolution  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  than  either  of  these 
can  do  in  their  simple  state. 

In  the  most  favounble  situations,  any  thing  that  will  increase  the  quantity,  or 
improve  the  quality  of  manure,  is  highly  valuable ;  but  in  places  possessing  fe\7 
natural  advantages,  and  far  removed  trom  the  means  of  improvement,  any  thing 
that  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  manures  will  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
especially  if  the  article  is  of  easy  carriage,  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate 
cxpence. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  cjualites  of  pot-ash,  and  careful  trials  of  its  effects, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  experiments  to  be  afterw;«rds  narrated,  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  cheapest  manure  that  can  be  employed  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  The  first  cost  of  the  article  is  not  great,  and  the  quantity  requisite  for  an 
acre  so  small,  that  the  expence  of  carriage  will  scarcely  be  felt ;  as  one  cart,  upoa 
good  roads,  will  be  able  to  carry  a  load  sufKcient  for  six  or  eight  acres. 

In  the  experiments  to  be  mentioned,  little  more  than  200  lb.  were  found 
sui^cient  for  an  acre ;  but  this  was  upon  a  deep  soil,  containing  a  very  consider* 
able  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  for  lighter  soils,  however,  much 
less  will  be  required,  if  laid  on  by  itself:  indeed,  upon  very  light  soils,  a  compost 
prepared  with  pot-ash  and  oil,  incorporated  with  mould,  will  be  the  best  way  of 
employing  it.  In  this  state  itwill,  if  applied  as  atop-dressing,  very  liberally  re- 
iprard  the  labour  and  expence  of  the  farmer.  Upon  strong  clays  and  deep  loams, 
however,  it  ought  always  to  be  applied  by  itself,  especially  upon  these  lands  which 
the  farmers  call  Dead  with  over-manuring ;  and  when  the  expence  of  carriage  is 
considered,  pot-ash  will  be  .found  a  cheaper  manure  than  Umct    la  one  respect  it 
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5  jffcatly  superior  to  it,  as  the  union  of  pot-ash  with  all  the  different  acidi  fom^t « 
icairal,  which  i*  in  some  degree  useful  in  vegetation ;  whereas  when  lime  mcctf 
vith  the  vitriolic  or  sorreline  acid,  it  U  almost  entirely  lost. 

It  may  probably  be  said,  and  with  much  appearance  of  justice,  that  in  a  country 
ike  Great  Britain,  where  the  present  supply  of  pot-ash  is  so  nearly  proportioned  to 
he  consumption,  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  use  of  it  as  a  manure  would  ser\'c 
)n\y  to  enhance  the  price,  and  by  that  means  prove  injurious  to  the  manufactures 
n  which  it  is  at  present  employed.  At  first  view,  tliis  appears  to  be  a  solid  ob- 
ection ;  but  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  shew  that  there  is  no  serious  cause 
•or  alarm  on  that  account,  as  a  very  ccnsiderable  part,  if  no*  the  whole  of  what 
$  at  present  used  in  manufactures  (glass  excepted)  wrill  be  found  extremely  useful 
IS  a  manure,  after  the  purposes  of  the  manufactures  are  answered  with  it ;  besides, 
if  the  duty  upon  importation  be  taken  off  when  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  even  a 
imall  premium  held  out  to  importers,  double  the  quantity  usually  brought  into  the 
:ountr}'  might  be  obtained  ;  and  as  the  places  from  whence  it  is  brought  abound 
ivith  extensive  forests,  there  is  little  risk  of  its  being  soon  exhausted. 

In  the  various  manufactures  in  which  pot-ash  is  used,  there  is  none  from  which 
10  much  can  be  recovered  as  bleaching  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  employed  at 
•rcr)'  field  may  be  saved  after  the  purpose  of  the  bleacher  is  answered  with,  it;  and, 
vhat  is  an  additional  advantage,  the  alkali  will  be  found  improved,  in  consequence 
)f  containing  mucilage  or  oil  by  its  operation  upon  the  cloth. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  effects  of  pot-ash  in  bleaching,  depend  entirely  upon  it.< 
juality  of  dissolving  the  oil,  mucilage,  or  colouring  matter,  contained  in  the  flax  of 
ivhich  the  cloth  is  made  ;  and  as  a  given  quantity  of  pot-ash  can  only  dissolve  a 
rcrtain  proportion  of  subftances,  whenever  it  has  accomplished  this  purpose,  the 
bleacher  has  done  with  it.  In  place  therefore  of  throwing  it  away,  as  is  daily  done 
It  every  bleachfield  in  the  countiy,  if  it  were  carefully  collected  and  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  a  double  benefit  would  result  to  the  community ;  first  by 
cvsening  the  expence  of  bleaching,  and  next  by  the  acquisition  of  a  cheap  useful 
manure,  which  is  at  present  lost. 

Ifupon  trial  this  opinion  shall  be  fornd  just  (and  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  it) 
there  will  be  little  dilficulty  in  bringing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  into  the  market. 
At  any  rate,  if  no  other  advantage  should  arise  from  this  hint,  but  merely  the 
iavingofwhat  is  daily  thrown  away  at  every  bleachrield  in  the  kingdom,  even  that 
ivill  be  found  considerable,  as  there  are  few  bleachfields  of  any  consequence  but 
^'ould  afford  a  quantity  of  lye  sufficient  for  a  top-dressing  to  many  acres* 

XXXIV.  KELP. 

Prepared  kelp  has  seldom  been  used  in  agriculture,  though  upon  trial  it  will 
:ertainly  be  found  a  good  manure.  It  is  a  mixture  of  foffil  alkali  or  soda,  and  sea« 
ult,  besides  earths  or  stones.     All  marine  plants  abound  with  this  alkali. 

The  operation  ot  kelp  as  a  manure  will  depend  upon  the  same  principles  as  lime, 
pot«ash,  &c.  &c. ;  like  them,  it  will  produce  the  best  effects  upon  cicep  loams,  clays, 
Dr  tills;  upon  these  the  use  of  it  will  be  attended  with  singular  advantage;  and 

Jv  a 
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f bi5  benefit  will  be  still  farther  increased,  if  a  certain  proportion  of  lima  is  made 
use  of  along  with  it.  The  principal  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  use  of  kelp,  is 
the  firm  adhesion  of  its  part*  when  it  i^  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way :  previously 
to  it*  Uing  used  as  a  manure,  it  ought  to  l)c  broke  very  snjall,  either  with  large  ham- 
nierr,  or  pa>sing  it  through  a  mill.  Thus  prepared,  it  may  be  employed  cither  by 
itself  or  in  conjunction  with  other  substances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
upon  which  it  is  laid,  obserring  the  same  rules  laid  down  for  the  use  of  pot-ash, 

Pcrhapiit  in  the  present  way  of  preparing  kelp,  it  will  never  be  had  m  sufficient 
quar.tity  to  render  its  use  general  is  a  manure  ;  but  as  the  fossil  alkali  is  known  to 
be  a  principal  component  part  of  sea -salt,  we  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  that 
chcniiftr)-  will  soon  be  able  to  discover  a  method  of  separating  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  answer  every  useful  purpose.  A  manufacture  for  this  purpose  has  been  lately 
established  at  Liverpool,  which  promises  to  be  succostul ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the 
fostering  hand  of  Government  will  lend  every  aid  to  so  a^eh1l  an  undertaking,  by 
granting  a  small  bounty  upon  every  ton  prepared  from  sea-water.  If  even  thii 
manufacture  Is  carried  to  any  height,  and  the  process  so  simplified  as  to  afford  the 
Article  at  a  low  price,  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  first  magnuude,  both  with  regard 
to  the  manufactures  in  which  it  is  at  present  employed|  and  to  the  agricultural  ia^ 
tcrest  of  the  kingdom 


XXXV.   BLEACHERS  ASHES,  OR  REFUSE. 

Bleachers  ashes,  or  refuse,  are  employed  as  a  manure  in  many  parts  of  England. 
They  con)iist  principally  of  the  hard  undissolved  parts  of  pot^ash^  kelp,  wccd*a.sh, 
and  barilla.  Alone  they  are  too  stimulating,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  but  in 
conjunction  with  earth,  or  earth  and  dung  ;  they  will  likewise  answer  well  if  mixed 
%ith  hloiul^  i^ria^e^  and  putrid  animal  substances.  They  arc  generally  laid  upon 
fallows  for  wheat;  and  when  judiciously  used,  are  found  to  produce  very  good 
effects.  The  greatest  advantage  derived  from  their  use,  is  upon  clay  or  deep  loams : 
upo"!!  sanc.y  or  gravelly  soils  they  are  totally  inadmissible,  unless  they  are  made  into 
compost  %/ith  rich  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

L^pon  rushy  ground,  or  coarse  wet  meadows,  they  will  be  found  particularly 
useful :  ill  such  situations  they  should  be  employed  by  themselves,  as  in  their  naked 
state  they  moie  effectually  destroy  aquatic  plants  than  when  made  into  composts. 

^  Kelp,  tried  as  t  compost  In  the  foHowing  manner,  was  found  to  answer  particularly  well  About 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  kelp  was  beat  remarkably  small,  to  which  was  added  halt  a  chaldron  of  uoslacked 
lime.  They  we*e  well  mixed  under  cover,  and  after  being  miied  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  they 
were  pot  oi>  the  top  of  a  composi,  consisting  of  ico  loads  of  soil,  scrapings  of 'he  streets,  &c.  It  re- 
mained there  soine  months  before  it  had  the  firtt  turning :  it  had  in  all  three  turnings  (taking  care 
that  none  of  the  !&elp  lay  at  the  bottom)  and  in  about  xkttc  ot  four  months  it  became  ap  cxcelleot 
comj^osc,  cither  tor  tillage  or  old  sward.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  kelp  only,  after  the  Erst  mix* 
(are  with  unsUc'ced  lime,  would  make  in  excellent  dressing  for  turnips,  to  be  sown  out  of  a  boff«r 
by  kand  immediately  after  the  tttiaip  iccdi|  and  before  the  grgimd  is  roiled*  Survej  •/  tU  Nordftn 
i^itfri(f^— Of  kocy  Ecpntt 
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XXXVI.    SOAP-ASHES, 

Soa;vashcs  nrc,  in  some  measure,  the  same  as  the  refuse  of  blcachficlds.  They 
principally,  however,  eimfift  of  lime  which  is  employed  by  the  Koapmakcrs  i:o  de- 
prive the  alkaline  salts  of  their  fixed  air,  and  by  that  means  increase  their  action 
upon  the  oil  and  tallow.  The  addition  of  lime  to  soap-ashes  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary: they  are  generally  made  into  composts  with  earth,  and  well  fermented 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  two  loads  of  dung  to  one  of  earth  ;  the  ashes  arc  thea 
added  in  the  quantity  of  one  load  to  ten  of  this  mixture,  taking  care  to  turn  and  in* 
corporate  the  whole  completely.  The  quantity  necessary  for, strong  clays,  or  deep 
loams  is  about  ten  cart  loads  of  this  compost  to  an  acre.  If  the  dung  has  been 
well  fermented,  and  properly  reduced,  pernaps  the  most  profitable  wny  of  using 
thii  article  will  be  as  a  top-dressing  harrowed  in  with  the  grain :  care  however 
should  be  taken  when  it  is  employed  in  this  way,  that  the  caustic  ouality  of  the 
aahes  is  properly  blunted  by  a  sufficient  mixture  of  dung  and  earth;  tor  if  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  attended  to,  and  dry  weather  follows  the  sowing*  there  will  be  a 
considerable  injuiy  to  the  seed. 

These  ashes,  when  beat  small,  may  be  made  into  a  veiy  rich  compost  with  oil 
and  earth,  and  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  young  cropt*.  In  whatever  shape  they 
are  used,  they  will  be  found  to  destroy  slugs  and  vermm  of  every  description«  This 
quality  will  render  them  highly  valuable  upon  lands  where  the  early  wheat  is  in* 
jured  by  the  worm.  If  they  are  either  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  harrowed  in 
along  with  the  seed,  or  u:.ed  upon  the  young  wheat  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
worm  appears,  the  evil  will  be  completelv  prevented:  perhaps  mixing  it  welt  with 
the  soil  at  seed-time  will  be  found  preferable,  as  it  will  have  a  chance  or  killing  the 
vermin  in  embryo.  When  laid  upon  grass  lands  in  the  end  of  autumn,  this  manure 
produces  a  deep  verdure  during  the  winter,  and  an  early  and  vigorous  vegetatioi^ 
in  the  spring ;  it  is  therefore  particularly  calculated  for  cold  wet  pastiures. 

XXXVII.   SOAP -LEY. 

Soa>ley  consists  of  alkaline  salts  and  oil,  and  is  produced  by  the  dissolution  of 
soap  in  water.  The  instances  in  which  this  article  has  been  employed  as  a  manure 
arc  tew ;  but  the  success  ot  some  experiments  thai  have  been  made,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently great  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  should  future  trials  be  equally 
fiavourablc,  we  hope  much  less  soap-ley  will  be  thrown  away. 

The  quantity  of  this  article  that  is  daily  wasted  about  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  kingdom,  is  immense ;  and,  if  properly  collected,  would  be  found  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  manures  we  already  possess*.  When  collected,  if  it  is  found 
inconvenient  to  spread  it  upon  the  field  immediately,  it  may  be  mixed  with  earthy 
I  or  earth  and  dung ;  and  in  that  form  will  be  found  an  excellent  compose.  Indeed,  in 
whatever  way  it  is  used,  it  will  insure  one  or  two  good  crops ;  but  if  made  into  \ 
compost,  its  effects  will  be  more  permanent, 

^  In  Chlni  they  ire  so  attcncWe  to  minatix  Ia  rcgud  ta  maaurei  thit  iMxbciS  tlC  Stli  to  presCIVf  . 

cw«fully  ih€  loap-iudi  ihcy  have  nude  use  of. 
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XXXVIII.   FERN-ASHES, 

Fcm,  which  aboundi  m  the  wastes  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  i«  used  as  a  mi- 
nurc  in  two  ditlcrcnt  wa>5.  In  the  first,  it  is  cut  and  used  as  litter  ;  in  the  second, 
it  IS  burnt,  and  the  ashes  used  cither  by  themselves,  or  made  into  composts. 

The  first  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  practice;  the  last  we  decidedly  condemn, 
unless  in  situations  (if  there  arc  any  such)  where  there  arc  no  horses  or  cattle  to  rot 
the  fern.     No  vegetable  affords  an  cc|ual  quantity  of  pot-ash;    hence  the  poor 

[)coplc  in  many  places  bum  them,  and  lixiviate  the  ashes  tor  bleaching  and  washing 
inen.  When  the  fern  is  burnt,  the  alkaline  salt  is  the  only  useful  principle  that  is 
obtained;  whereas  by  using  them  for  litter,  they  arc  subjected  to  the  process  of 
fermentation,  and  the  whole  of  their  useful  parts  preserved.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  found  to  improve  stable  dung,  by  the  great  quantity  of  alkaline  salts  which 
they  contain,  and  which  will  communicate  a  degree  of  activity  to  that  article,  which 
it  docs  not  possess,  when  made  iu  the  ordinary  way,  where  straw  only  is  used  for 
litter. 

When  fern  is  burnt  (a  practice  as  little  to  be  recommended  as  that  of  burning  straw) 
the  ashes  ought  never  to  be  used  by  themsclves/unless  upon  the  heaviest  and  deepest 
soils,  for  corn  crops,  or  upon  wet  sour  meadows  :  upon  all  other  lands  they  should 
be  mixed  with  dung  and  earth.  In  short,  the  same  precautions  that  were  men- 
tioned for  pot-ash,  kelp,  &c.  &c.  apply  to  fern-ashes ;  like  the^^c  articles,  they  are 
highly  improper  upon  light  soils,  unless  when  well  mixed  with  other  substances; 
and  arc  c(|ually  Used  upon  stiff  clays  or  deep  loams  when  employed  by  themselves. 

Considering  the  valuable  qualities  of  fern,  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  surprize  and 
regret,  to  see  immense  quantities  of  it  decay  every  year,  up-an  m»ny  of  the  exten- 
sive wastes  and  commons,  where  they  go  by  the  name  of  Brakes  and  Brakens; 
which  name  the  country  people  in  many  parts  apply  to  every  thing  that  they  consider 
as  p(X>r  and  worthless.  In  many  of  these  situations,  several  hundred  loads  could 
be  saved  yearly,  and  converted  into  useful  manure,  which  arc  suffered  to  decay  and 
be  lest ;  and  what  makes  this  neglect  the  more  unpardonable,  is  its  being  most 
frequent  in  those  parts  where  the  means  of  improvement  arc  few,  and  the  mod 
difficult  of  access. 

Besides  the  manure  that  is  thus  acquired,  another,  and  an  essential  advanta^ 
would  be  gained,  by  giving  the  cattle  a  dry  bed.  In  sorine  places  it  is  disgracetui 
to  see  the  poor  miserable  animals  confined  in  a  wet  vard,  and  wading  to  the  knees 
in  mud  ;  while  at  a  mile  dis»tanOe  abundance  of  dry  fern  might  be  had,  which 
would  not  only  afford  them  a  comfortable  bed,  but  would  also  absorb  and  retain 
iheir  urine  and  other  excrcmental  matters,  which  generally  run  out  of  the  yard  and 
arc  lost. 

Though  this  may  be  thought  an  improper  place,  to  introduce  any  thing  foreign 
to  the  article  we  are  speaking  of»  yet  we  cannot  help  noticing,  that  every  kind  of 
coarie  herbage,  which  sheep  or  cattle  will  not  consume  in  the  field,  ought  to  be 
carefully  collected  and  used  as  litter.  Coarse  bent,  ling,  and  even  heath,  i^ill 
answer  this  purpose  wellf  and  may  be  completely  rotted ;  and  evca  if  the/  should 
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t  found  Icfis  valuable  than  other  manures,  the  difference  will  be  more  than  com* 
•cnsated,  by  the  benefit  the  cattle  derive  from  lying  dry.  This  may  be  con- 
idcrcd  as  one  of  the  many  ways  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  manure ;  and  the 
dyantagcs  attending  it  will  be  the  more  sensibly  felt,  as  it  admits  of  being  most 
eadily  practised  in  situations  where  manure  is  scarce,  and  where  even  a  small 
uantity  cannot  he  purchased. 

Ferns  ou^ht  always  to  be  cut  before  they  are  decayed  ;  for  it  is  worth  observing;, 
bat  all  plants  which  contain  much  fixed  alkali,  when  withered,  aie  liable  to  be 
obbed  ot  it  every  shower  that  falh  :  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  to  cut 
hem  a  considerable  time  before  they  begin  to  fade;  and  when  they  are  pro- 
lerly  dried,  they  should  he  built  into  stacks,  there  to  remain  till  they  are  wanted 
or  use.  Indeed  they  are  preserved  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  used  ia 
his  way. 

With.»omcit  is  the  custom,  to  litter  the  whole  yard,  to  a  very  considerable  thickness 
itonci*.  This  practice  is  improper ;  for  if  much  rain  fall  soon  after  they  arc  laid 
iown,  they  will  not  only  be  completely  wet  at  once,  and  by  that  means  the  cattle 
jbliCd  to  sleep  up<»n  a  wet  bed  ever  after,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
lit  will  be  lost :  whereas  by  laying  down  a  quantity  sufficient  only  to  absorb  the 
inne,  nd  aSord  the  cattle  a  dry  bed,  removing  that  entirely  at  the  end  of 
very  five  or  six  weeks,  and  replacing  it  with  more,  the  yard  would  always  be  kept 
omt'orttble  for  the  cattle,  more  dung  would  be  made,  the  quality  would  be  better, 
ind  It  would  be  sooner  fit  for  use ;  for  every  time  the  yard  is  cleaned,  if  the  quan* 
ity  removed  is  laid  up  in  heaps,  with  the  urine  and  excrement  of  the  cattle  which 
t  contains,  it  will  sooner  ferment  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  amongst  the 
rattles  feet  ;  and  when  titatcd  in  this  way,  would  be  doubly  valuable. 

Tbis  observation  applies  equally  well  to  all  manure  made  in  this  way,  whether 
he  Utier  made  use  of  is  fern  or  straw  ;  as  much  dung  is  lost  by  allowing  it  to 
emairi  in  the  btraw*yard,  and  be  trod  upon  by  the  cattle  during  the  whole 


XXXIX.    PEAT-ASHES. 

Peat  is  burnt  in  manv  parts  of  Bi  irnin,  and  the  ashes  used  as  a  manure*  They 
ire  principally  employed  as  a  top-drcsiing  upon  clover  or  clay  lands,  and  when  rain 
falls  immediately  after,  the  crop  is  benefited  by  the  use  of  them ;  but  when  used 
upon  thin  soils,  and  dry  weather  succeeds,  they  produce  little  or  no  effect;  on  the 
:ontrar)',  they  often  do  harm,  especially  if  they  have  been  prepared  from  the  richest 
sort  of  peat. 

There  is  no  substance  the  qualities  of  which  are  so  diifercnt  in  different  situa- 
tions as  peat ;  what  is  found  in  some  mosses,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  .nlkalinc  salts,  while  that  of  others  contain  scarce  any.  They  all  agree,  however, 
in  r.tlbrding  more  or  less  alkali  when  burnt ;  and  the  value  of  their  ashes  depends 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  which  they  contain ;  for  the  burning  of 
peat,  like  every  other  vegetable  substance,  is  utter  destnKtion  to  all  its  other  com- 
ponent parrs ;  the  whole  of  the  oils  being  dissipated  in  smokei  and  the  vegeuble 
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4arth,  which  forms  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  all  moss,  is  rendered 

CDtiicly  useless,  .     ,  .  ..        i-  ^     , 

From  a  careful  analysis  of  moss,  we  have  ascertained  the  proportion  of  fixed  alkali 
contained  in  it,  to  be  from  a  twenty-second  to  a  thirty-second  part  of  its  weight. 
In  situations  where  the  stratum  of  moss  is  thick,  and  so  rich  as  to  afford  a  twcnt)-- 
second  part  of  its  weigh?  of  fixed  alkali,  it  may  be  an  object  to  bum  it  and  employ  the 
ashes  as  manure ;  but  less  trouble  and  very  small  expencc  will  subject  it  to  the 
process  of  fermcntarion,  by  which  the  whole  of  its  oil  and  vegetable  earth  will  be 
saved.    This  point  has  already  been  discussed  under  the  article  of  Animal  Dung. 

When  rich  peat-ashes  are  employed  as  a  top-dressing,  eight  or  ten  bushels  will  be 
•ufficicnc  for  an  acre;  and  when  they  are  used  upon  wheat  or  any  of  the  young 
crops,  diey  ou^ht  always  to  be  laid  on  before  the  plants  have  attained  any  great  size, 
/or  'A hen  the  plants  arc  young  the  ashes  will  get  down  to  the  ground;  whereas,  by 
<]claying  it  till  they  have  attained  a  greater  size,  the  ashes  hang  upon  the  leaves  and 
<lo  mischief.  A  wet  cloudy  day  is  most  proper  for  this  purpose,  as  the  aslies  are 
imincdiately  carried  into  the  earth  by  the  moisture. 

Perhaps,  upon  all  corn  crops  where  these  ashes  are  used,  it  would  be  as  well  if 
they  were  sown  and  harrowed  in  along  with  the  grain  :  in  that  way  they  would  be 
eqiiftlly  efficacious,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  being  hurtful.  The/  may 
beiS;:d  with  great  propriety  upon  fallows  for  wheat  or  barley:  in  these  caics  a 
grcattr  quantity  will  be  necessary  than  where  they  are  used  as  a  top-dressing;  per* 
hapis  (hrc'c  times  the  quantity  will  be  rer^uisitc.  Wncn  used  in  this  way,  the  same 
pains  should  be  taken  to  incorporate  them  with  the  soil  as  we  recommended  for 
limc^  &c. 

To  the  above  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  account  of  the  manures  made  from  p:at, 
in  Bedfordshire,  as  communicated  to  the  Board. 

**  It  iswcllknoivn,''  says  the  writer  of  this  account,  **that  peat  may  be  converted 
^  into  n^anure,  either  by  mixing  it  with  lime,  putting  it  into  a  dunghill,  or  making  it 
*'  into  a  compost.  In  some  co\inties  of  Englaiui,  particularly  Bedfordshire  and  Rak- 
**  shire,  they  prepare  it  for  a  manure  in  two  diAcrciit  ways.  The  first  is  by  burning 
**  'it  to  ashes ;  the  second,  by  making  use  of  the  dust  alone  without  any  04her  proccsi 
**  whatever,  except  that  of  exposing  it  to  the  air  and  trost;  which  causes  it  to  moulder 
••  down  into  a  powder. 

*^  The  peat  ashes  made  use  of  in  those  parts  are  cither  the  refuse  of  the  fuel  burnt 
^  by  private  families^  or  such  as  arc  manuiactured  in  quantity^  for  the  sole  purpose 
**  of  manure* 

**  When  peat  is  burnt  for  nunurc,  it  is  made  into  great  heaps,  and  burnt  by  a  slow 
**  fire :  it  sometimes  takes  six  or  eight  weeks  to  finish  the  process;  and  the  slower  thr, 
*-i_..._-   -_  ?.  ?      •  »  .  ...    .     .  1  made  from  a  slow  fire. 

im  $000  bushels  of 
welt  as  manures.  The 
^  price  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  burnt*  is  only  x^d.'per'busheL.  It  is  reckoned 
^  so  good  a  manure,  as  to  be  carried  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

**  For  an  acn  of  good  peat,  a  proprietor  in  Berkshire  will  sometimes  get  aool. 
^  and  his  land  rttariLtd  to  bim  in  a  situation  infinitely  better  than  before  the  peat 
V  v'as  bun»t«    Tbeaihcs  arc  aown  by  the  load,  like  soct. 


«  Peat  Dust.— —The  peat-dust  costs  6s.  per  waggon  load,  and  is  ofteh  carried 
«<  seven  or  eight  miles.** 

The  above  account  will^  we  hope,  stimulate  the  proprietors  and  farmers  through* 
out  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  have  peat  mosses  in  their  neighbourhood*  to  pay 
suitable  attention  to  that  hitherto  neglected,  but  valuable  article ;  and  what  renders 
such  an  attention  peculiarly  necessary  is,  that  the  greatest  quantities  of  moss»  are 
met  with  in  situations,  where  scarce  any  other  Manure  can  be  procured. 

XL.    WOOD- ASHES. 

This  article  is  useful  as  a  Manure,  principally  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  or  pot-ash  which  it  contains.  It  is  proper, however,  toobserve,  that 
the  ashes  of  some  kinds  of  wood  contain  very  little  ot  the  vegetable  alkali,  such  as  the 
different  kinds  of^r,  pine^  Sec;  this  observation  is  very  requisite  to  be  known,  as  it 
Informs  the  attentive  husbandman  of  those  kinds  of  wood  which  are  the  most  likely 
to  apay  his  labour,  and  furnish  him  with  a  good  Manure  when  burnt.*  Ojk,  asbp 
broom,  southernwood,  bazelt  bickery,  furzct  and  most  of  the  hard  woods  abound 
with  this  alkali,  and  if  their  ashes  be  properly  prepared,  and  ap]>Hed  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  will  be  found  to  produce  valuable  effects. 

Except  upon  the  strongest  and  most  tenacious  soils,  the  rich  kinds  of  wood«ashes 
will  be  too  stimulating  a  Manure,  perhaps  they  ought  seldom  or  never  to  l>e  used  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  a  compost,  either  with  earib  and  dung  or  with  earib, 
and  animal  substances,  such  as  blood,  garbage,  the  carcasses  of  dead  animais,  &c.  ; 
where  these  composts  arc  well  proportioned  and  mixed,  they  may  be  applied  either  as 
top-dressings,  or  in  the  furrows  for  drill  crops  with  great  ease,  and  with  very  profitable 
success. 

A  very  rich  Manure  may  be  made  by  sprinkling  coarse  oil  noon  wood-ashc!:,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  gallon  to  a  load,  then  mixing  the  ashes  with  equal  parts  of  quick 
iimc,  and  adding  six  loads  of  earth  to  one  of  this  mixture;  twelve  loads  so  propor* 
tioned  and  mixed,  will  be  a  top-dressing  sufficient  for  an  acre.  When  wocnl-ashes 
arc  ap))r;cd  by  themselves,  they  will  produce  the  best  and  most  permanrnj:  effects 
upon  strong  clays,  and  heavy,  deep  inactive  loams ;  upon  light  soils,  or  where  the 
bottom  is  composed  of  chalk  or  limestone  they  will  be  hurtful. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  what  is  called  a  sour  soil,  they  will  very  e£FectU2illy  cor- 
rect it,  consequently  upon  poor  meadows,  or  rushy  grounds,  they  will  produce  ef«  . 
fects  similar  to  lime,  and  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  will  very  effectually  kill  the 
plants  which  formerly  grew  upon  those  lands,  this  they  will  do  in  their  simple  state^ 
out  if  mixed  with  quick  lime  their  beneficial  effects  will  be  heightened. 

*  In  Sweden,  however,  they  burn  their  fir  woods  for  MaoMrc,  which  ihowi  that  the  whole 
fit  docs  not  arise  from  the  alkali. 
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XLI.    COAL-ASHES* 

This  species  of  Mjnwe  seems  well  adapted  for  clays  and  deep  loams»  whertvtr  ii  is 
applied  in  quantity  upon  such  bnds,  it  is  found  to  produce  good  rtfecis,  by  destroys 
ing  or  breaking  the  tenacity  of  stiff  soils,  and  rendering  them  more  productive* 

In  situations  where  a  moderate  quantity  of  this  Manure  has  been  used  tor  any  crop, 
the  benefit  result!  ig  therefrom  is  reiy  obvious  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  where  much  of  it  is  made,  and  used,  the  soil  has  been  in  many  insrsnccs  renv!cnd 
so  loo:c.  that  even  in  moderately  dry  years  the  cix>p  Ixiils;  this  misfortune  is  partly 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  drought,  and  partly  to  the  incoherent  qu  Uity  ot  the  soil, 
which  prevents  the  plants  from  establishing  themselves  so  completely  as  to  be  tUe 
to  resist  the  eiTccts  of  a  strong  wind ;  accordingly  it  is  observed  that  upon  soils  that 
have  been  rendered  loose  by  this  Manure,  the  crop  is  always  hurt  by  a  violent  wind 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  July;  it  is  then  so  much  shaken  at  the  root  by  every  blast» 
that  in  place  of  filling  and  ripening  properly,  it  decays  and  goes  b;ickward.  It  is 
only  upon  very  loose  soils  that  this  accident  happens,  and  those  especially  that  have 
been  often  manured  with  lime  or  coal- ashes. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  (o  apply  eoaU 
ashes  upon  their  stiflFest,  sourest,  and  coldest  lands,  on  all  of  which  they  wilt  produce 
excellent  effects ;  but  upon  light  soils,  such  as  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  limestone,  or  very 
light  l-»am,  they  ought  never  to  be  used  but  in  the  form  of  a  coivi|K>st  with  earth,  or 
earth  and  dung,  in  that  way  they  may  be  used  with  safety,  and  will  produce  the  best 
effects ;  though  upon  such  soils,  used  by  themselves,  thejr  are  very  otten  hurtful. 

Where  much  sea  weetl,  or  the  refuse  of  mustard  manutacturi-s  can  be  obtained,  an 
excellent  top«dressing  may  be  luade  with  coal-ashes,  the  shells  of  the  mustard  seed» 
and  lime. 

XLIl.    ASHES  FROM  PARING  AND  BURNING. 

The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  has  $o  long  obtained  in  Britain,  that  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  give  it  a  separate  Chapter  in  the  General  Re|>orr.  In  this  place  it  is  only  ne« 
cess;^ry  to  observe,  that  the  supposed  benefits  resulting  from  the  practice  of  paring 
and  burning  are  too  often  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  which  it  occasions.  It  mav  be 
of  use  Id  tlM  first  breaking  up  of  new  soils  wlien  cautiously  treated,  but  though  it 
«fi>rds  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  soil,  yet  by  depriving  it  of  all  those  article! 
which  are  earned  off  during  the  process  of  coiubustlou*  an  irreparable  loss  is  sus* 
tained. 

XLIII.    OF  SEA-SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

Upon  the  use  of  salt  as  a  Manure  much  has  been  said,  and  many  facts  have  been 
stated  to  prove  its  utility,  which,  if  well  founded,  entitle  it  to  very  considerable  no* 
tice.  But  as  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  many  respectable  characters  upon  the 
•ttbjectf.it  may  require  a  more  particular  discussion. 


In  examining  the  different  substances  at  present  employed  as  Manures,  wc  discover 
that  their  princip  d  value  depends  upon  their  affording  nourishment,  or  in  rendering 
other  things  nourishing  to  plants ;  in  this  they  all  agree.  If  sea-salt  were  an  agent 
that  could  hasten  or  promote  either  the  process  of  fermentation,  or  die  putrefaction 
of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  we  would  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  its  operation 
as  a  Manure.     I'he  contrary',  however,  is  the  fact  when  the  salt  is  free  from  earth. 

That  salt  impedes  putrefaction  is  acknowledged,  as  it  is  employed  everyday  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  preventing  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances  from  cor- 
rupting. Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  but  that  of  a  stimulating  Manure,  the 
advocites  for  salt  expect  it  to  operate,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine;  wh;n  added 
to  butchers*  meat  it  preserves  it  for  years;  when  mixed  with  hay  it  prevents  it  from 
heating ;  olives  are  preserved  by  it ;  and  in  regard  to  salt  containing  an  alkali  similar 
to  nitre,  it  is  well  known  that  the  basis  of  nitre  is  vegetable  alkali  united  to  the  ni- 
fous  acid,  whereas  sea-salt  consists  of  the  marine  acid,  joined  to  the  fossil  alkali ;  but 
admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they  were  the  same,  nitre,  except  as  a  stimulat- 
ing substance,  can  never  be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  Manure,  as  has  been  ex- 
perienced upon  various  occasions. 

In  support  of  the  use  of  salt  it  has  been  said,  that  upon  newly  drained  meadows  it 
has  had  very  beneficial  effects.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  the  overflowing  of 
the  tide  is  equally  useful :  but  we  think  that  neither  of  these  prove  any  thinf.  The 
draining  of  meadows  very  effectually  destroys  rushes,  and  all  plants  that  delight  in  a 
wet  soil.  But  this  change  is  effected  merely  by  hying  the  ground  dry,  and  by  that 
means  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  growth  of  such  plants.  This  is  verified  accordingly, 
for  it  is  observed  that  where  salt  has  been  used  upon  such  grounds,  vegetation  has 
been  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  laid  on ;  where  small  quantities  v/ere  used 
vegetation  always  appearing  the  soonest ;  aud  in  rainy  seasons  where  the  salt  was  weak, 
and  soon  washed  out  of  the  soil,  the  crop,  whether  of  com  or  grass,  was  always  earlier 
and  better. 

In  situations  where  the  tide  occasions  an  overflow  of  the  low  grounds,  it  has  gene- 
rklly  been  supposed  that  the  benefit  was  owing  to  the  salt  water.  This  certainly  is  a 
very  erroneous  opinion,  as  there  are  few  instances  in  which  the  grounds  are  covered  by 
the  tide ;  what  are  generally  termed  salt  marshes  being  nothing  more  than  low 
grounds  ovcrriowcd  by  the  rivers  which  run  through  them,  and  which  by  the  ob- 
struction they  met  with  at  their  outlet,  regorge,  and  overflow  their  banks.  Indeed 
the  slightest  observation  will  convince  any  man  of  sense  that  the  sea  cannot  possibly 
overriow  these  grounds,  for  upon  carefully  examining  the  high-water  mark,  it  will  hie 
found  in  most  instances  considerably  below  the  level  of  these  marshes;  now  that  the 
fica  should,  by  entering  the  mouth  of  a  river,  acquire  the  power  of  rising  above  its 
own  level,  is  a  doctrine  which  common  sense  refuses  to  acknowledge* 

In  several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  we  have  examined  lands  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ColcbesUr,  Liverpool,  &c  these  grounds 
consist  of  low  meadows,  which  are  generally  overflowed  at  high  tides,  but  this  overflow 
is  occasioned  by  their  own  waters ;  and  accordingly  upon  tasting  the  water  it  will  ire* 
qucntly  be  found  fresh,  or  at  most  slightly  brakish* 

The  benefit  derived  in  such  cases  is  certainly  similar  to  what  results  from  watering; 
the  advantages  of  which  are  now  perfectly  ascertained* 

La 
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The  above  observations  apply  strictly  to  pure  salt.  Many  years  ago  the  govern, 
ment,  from  a  conviction  of  its  being  useful,  allowed  the  duty  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
all  salt  employed  as  a  Manure,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  salt  thus  sold  from  being 
applied  to  any  other  purpose,  the  revenue  officers  were  directed  to  idix  soot  with  it  at 
the  time  of  delivery.  The  low  price,  together  with  the  high  character  that  had  been 
given  of  it,  induced  many  farmers  in  the  County  of  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  to  make 
trial  of  it,  some  of  them  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  by  them  it  was  used  in  every  diffe. 
rent  shape,  upon  ill  kinds  of  soil,  and  at  all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  the  re- 
sult was,  that  after  several  years*  experience  it  was  given  up,  from  a  thorough  con* 
viction  of  its  being  in  general  useless,  and  often  hurtful. 

A  very  different  account  of  its  effects  is  given  in  the  Chester  Report,  where  several 
instances  of  the  beneficuil  consequences  attending  the  use  of  it  arc  mentioned  upon 
very  re$pcct;.ble  authority.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  have  said  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  article,  that  the  principal  improvement  of  sour,  wet,  rushy  ground,  is 
owing  to  draining,  this  by  laying  it  dry,  not  only  corrects  the  acidity,  but  also  dis- 
qualifies it  for  i;ourishing  the  plants  which  formerly  grew  there;  their  destruction 
therefore  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  this  cause,  and  as  such  lands  are  generally  very 
rich,  they  are  no  sooner  f: rained  than  they  spontaneously  produce  a  better  hcioage; 
wc  are  acquainted  wiih  many  instances  wlicre  this  has  nappened  without  the  addition 
cither  of  s^ltior  any  other  substance;  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  account 
given  in  one  of  the  instances  alluded  to,  A  comparative  trial  was  made  by  laying  eight 
bushels  upon  one  acre,  and  sixteen  upon  another,  where  the  eight  bushels  were  laid, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  appeared  till  the  end  of  May,  and  where  sixteen  were  used  it  was 
the  end  of  July  before  any  vegetation  took  place.  In  both  rri.Us  vegetation  was  com- 
pletely desrroycd,  and  the  length  of  time  taken  to  restore  it  was  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  salt  employed.  Now  salt  being  a  substance  entirely  soluble  in  water,  is 
there  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  washed  out  of  the  grouid  before  a  new  set 
of  plants  came  up  ? 

There  is  a  species  of  refuse  salt,  better  known  by  the  name  of  dreg  or  biltern,  which 
promises  to  be  useful  as  a  Manure;  this  is  the  residuum  that  remains  after  the  pure 
salt  is  extracted,  and  consists  of  tht;  muriatic  acid  joined  to  the  earth  of  magnesia, 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  acid  is  carried  off  by  the  heat,  and 
there  is  then  a  proportion  of  uncombinrd  earth  of  magnesia.  It  is  then  found  to  con- 
tain much  more  of  this  absorbent  earth  than  it  does  of  acid,  and  is  then  in  the  state 
of  an  imperfect  neutral  salt.  In  this  way,  if  it  is  employed  ia  agriculture,  it  will  be 
useful  as  a  M inure  in  ail  situations  where  marl  or  chalk  proJuce  good  effects. 

Probably  the  addition  of  alkaline  salts  would  render  it  more  valuable,  and  as  great 
quantities  of  it  are  daily  thrctwn  away,  which  if  properly  managed,  might  be  found 
useful ;  we  recommend  careful  experiments  to  be  made  with  it. 

While  we  have  thus  ventured  to  give  an  opinion  against  the  use  of  salt  as  a  Manure, 
except  as  a  stimulus,  candour,  and  a  desire  to  render  this  Report  as  useful  as  possible, 
obliges  us  to  mention  the  account  given  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  where,  from  the  result  of 
well  conducted  experiments,  it  appeared  that  salt  in  small  quantities  assists  putrcfac* 
t;oQ.  Wc  confess  that  much  deference  is  due  to  such  high  authority;  but  we  are 
.extreou'ly  sorry  to  add»  that  similar  trials  of  our  own,  have  by  no  means  served  to 
establish  the  opioian*  as  we  have  invariably  found  that  in  all  cases  where  salt  was  used 
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upon  animal  substances,  putrefaction  was  longer  m  taking  place  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  employed,  and  that  upon  comparing  bits  of  flesh  wlur^  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  salt  \%as  used,  with  those  that  lud  received  none,  putrefaction  always  took 
pi  icc  first  unon  the  latter,  iiiidcr  similar  circumstances  of  beat,  uir,  iigbi,  Scc.^ 

We  have  also  to  take  notice  of  an  inst mce  of  the  valuable  cifccts  or  salt  as  a  Ma- 
nure, coinmunicatcd  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  by  a  gentleman  of  Sussex*  who  had 
made  the  experiment,  which  we  beg  leave  to  give  in  his  own  woihIs. 

**  About  sixteen  years  a^^o  I  purchased  twelve  bushels  of  foul  salt,  at  is.  per  busheU 
•'  which  was  sown  with  wheat  in  the  month  of  October,  with  a  clean  fallow,  on  a 
^light  soil.  The  proportion  was  two  bushels  of  salt  and  two  of  wheat  per  acre.  It 
«•  had  the  effect  of  biiuling  or  laying  the  land  very  close,  and  the  wheat  appeared  all 
•*  the  winter  oi  a  fine  deep  healthy  green  colour.  The  following  spring  be?ng  very 
•«  dr)',  the  ground  appeared  crusiy  and  hard  upon  the  top  about  the  end  of  March  ; 
«« this  cn^t  was  in  some  measure  broken  b)'  twice  rolling  with  a  heavy  oak  roller; 
"  and  had  the  roller  been  furni:>hed  with  spikes  or  tcetb  the  wheat  would  have  been 
•'  infinitely  better. 

•'  The  salt  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  worms,  grubs»  and  vermin  of 
•'  every  kind,  not  a  particle  of  dung  was  laid  on.  If  dung  had  been  applied,  from 
"  twelve  to  fifteen  loads  would  have  been  required  per  acre,  which,  counting  the 
**  first  cost  of  the  dung,  together  with  the  expence  of  carriage  and  filling  would 
•*  have  cost  25.  7c/.  per  load.  The  succeeding  crops  of  barley  and  clover  were  re- 
'<  markdbly  fine,  mucii  better  than  when  dung  had  been  used,  and  even  to  this  day 
**  the  ground  seems  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  salt-dressing.  Indeed  nothing  but  seeing 
•*  it  in  its  former  state,  and  seeing  it  now,  could  convince  any  person  that  so  small* 
**  a  quantity  of  salt  could  produce  such  good  and  lasting  effects.  The  additional 
**  duty  upcn  that  article,  which  is  now  raised  to  65»  ^d.  per  bushel,  has  prevented  the 
**  gentleman  Irom  repeating  his  experiment^.'* 


XLIV.    GYPSUM. 

This  article  has  hirherto  been  little  used  in  Britain  as  a  Manure,  and  in  the  in« 
stances  where  it  has  been  employed,  the  accounts  of  its  value  are  very  contradictory; 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  represented  as  producing  astonishirig  effects,  in  others  no 
visible  advantage  has  been  derived  from  It,  and  in  several  instances  it  has  done  mis- 
chief. Before  v/e  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
state  that  gypsum  consists  of  a  mineral  acid  joined  to  a  calcareous  earth.  This  acid 
is  well  known  to  be  as  unfriendly  to  vegetation  as  calcareous  earth  is  favourable  to  it, 
and  upon  the  proportion  of  it  contained  in  gypsum  the  value  of  that  article  as  a  Ma- 
nure dcpcnvis. 

When  calcarf'ous  earth  is  added  to  any  of  the  acids,  they  unite,  anc.  compose  earthy 

*  Thedifereoce  in  the  result  of  Sir  John  Pringlc's  experiment  and  that  of  the  ingenious  writer  of 
this  Paper,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition,  that  in  the  one  case  the  lea-salt 
Ued,  contained  earthy  matter,  such  as  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  in  the  other,  that  the  sca-aalt  wat  fn% 
from  this  impurity :  to  which  earthy  aalt  i«  to  be  imputed  the  uptic  cffeoa  obacnrcd  by  Sis  ^ 

Piingle, 
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sil»,  diffsreiilly  nimed  according  to  the  acid  midc  use  of.  If  this  compound  conta?.n 
adr.c  proi'ortion  of  the  acid  and  the  calcareous  earth,  it  is  SA;d  to  b--  iifurralizco  i  but 
if  eidrr  the  acid  or  the  calcareous  earth  predominate,  the  compound  then  postcisci 
acid,  ur  earthy  properties. 

We  suppose  therefore  that  in  cases  where  calcareous  earth  is  the  prevailing  principle 
in  ( ypitim,  its  beneficial  effects  as  a  Miinure  will  he  visible,  because  in  that  case  a 
pornon  of  the  eanh  will  not  be  united  witii  the  acid,  and  will  therefore  be  left  at  li< 
beriy  to  act  upon  the  soil. 

In  cases  where  these  two  ingredients  are  equally  balanced,  the  compound  possessn 
very  little  solubility  in  waicr>  It  is  perhaps  in  these  cases  where  it  produces  little  ef- 
fect, nor  is  it  posiibk  it  can;  K'causc  unless  the  parts  of  any  substance  are  soluble  in 
water  they  generally  can  produce  no  effect  on  vegetation. 

Lastly,  where  the  acid  predominates  in  gypsum,  of  which,  however,  wc  recollect  no 
instances,  its  mischievous  effects  will  be  visible,  as  acids  of  all  sorts  are  inimical  to  ve- 
getation. 

la  this  way  we  accoun:  for  the  different  effects  produced  by  gypsum,  and  also  for 
the  gypsum  brought  from  certain  places  being  more  valuable  than  that  brought  from 
others.  In  many  cases  its  value  will  depend  upon  its  containing  more  calcareous  earth 
than  acid.  Upon  lands  therefore,  where  no  stimulating  substance  has  bem  applied, 
and  which  contain  little  or  no  calcareous  earth  in  themselves,  this  sort  of  gypsum  will 
be  a  good  Manure ;  accordingly  in  America,  where  the  soil  in  most  pljce>  is  composed 
alnnokt  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  arising  from  the  decayed  t.crbagc  and  the  deci- 
duo'js  parts  of  the  trees  which  have  grown  and  decayed  thertr  since  the  creation,  and 
where  scjrcclya  particle  of  calcarcoui  earth  it  to  be  met  with,  this  sort  of  gypsum 
will  stimulate  the  soil,  ajid  produce  good  effects ;  even  in  this  country,  upon  virgin 
soils,  which  contain  no  principles  of  that  sort,  its  effects  nill  tie  similar;  but  ii\>on 
lands  which  has-e  been  long  ina  state  of  cultivation,  which  have  been  frcquc^itly  manured 
with  substances  containing  much  alkaline  matter,  or  which  have  received  a  due  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  earth,  its  effects  will  not  be  perceptible,  unless  an  enormous  quia- 
tity  be  used.  But  in  cases  where  the  acid  prevails,  its  bad  effects  will  be  visible  at  once. 
In  allcast;s  therefore,  where  gypsum  i»  intended  to  be  used,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
serious  inquiry,  first,  whether  the  land  has  been  previously  limed,  and  next  whether 
the  acid  or  calcareous  earth  prevails  in  its  composition.  If  the  land  possess  in  itself 
no  calcareous  matter,  the  gypsum  rhich  contains  most  of  it  will  produce  good  effects) 
but  in  all  case's  where  the  acid  prevail.,  it  will  certainly  do  harm. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  gypsum  we  arc  enabled  to  give,  from  having  core- 
fully  examined  different  sorts  nf  it.  In  some  of  these,  the  calcareous  eanh  prevailed; 
and  in  others  the  substance  was  a  neutral  compound.  We  pronounce,  therefore,  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  calcareous  earth  prevails  in  gypsum,  it  will  be  useful,  if  the 
ground  has  not  been  previously  timed. 

In  castt  where  the  acid  and  earth  are  equally  bahnced,  it  will  have  other  cffecn. 

And  in  cases  where  the  acid  prevails,  it  will  unifonnly  do  harm ;  unless,  perhaps, 
upon  ch.ilk  or  limestone  lands. 

It  is  therefore  a  Manure  that  can  seldom  be  used  with  advantage  tn  this  countiy 
upon  arable  landsi  as  there  an  few  situations  indeed  in  which  the  soil  does  not  ciths 
coxtatA  calcatvoat  matter  in  Itself,  or  has  received  it  at  a  Manure. 
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XLV.    BURNT  CLAY. 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  of  the  General  Report,  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  effectt 
resulting  from  paring  and  burning  the  surface.  An  operation  which,  it  will  be  ob^ 
served  in  that  place,  requires  to  be  very  cautiously  practised.  But  though  the  burn- 
ingof  clay,  or  any  kind  of  soil,  may  be  prejudicial,  yet  there  are  instances  where  it 
may,  in  an  indirect  manner,  be  of  use.  These  are  in  cases  where  the  soil  is  very  stiff, 
and  strongly  retentive  of  moisture.  A  mixture  of  burnt  clay  upon  such  soils,  will 
nor  only  break  their  cohesion,  and  make  them  more  ec'sily  cultivated,  but  will  also 
render  ttiem  less  retentive  of  moisture,  and  by  that  means  more  friendly  to  vegetation. 
•The  letter  referred  to  in  the  note  gives  a  well  authenticated  account  of  the  success 
of  a  variety  of  experiments ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  attenr^pts  of  the  kind  there 
mentioned,  can  only  be  made  upon  deep  clay  lands,  where  a  part  of  the  soil  can  be 
spared,  und  a  sufficiency  remain  for  other  purposes.  Upon  such  lands,  especially  if 
the  substratum  is  limestone  or  chalk,  considerable  benefit  will  arise  from  burniiTg  a 
part  of  the  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  the  rest;  because,  clays  so  situated  are  upon  exa- 
mination always  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  calcareous  matter^ 
which,  by  the  operation  of  burning,  is  brought  into  the  same  state  as  quick  lime.  In 
this  way,  a  double  benefit  is  obtained;  first,  by  furnishing  an  unpcrishable  article^ 
which,  if  npplicd  in  sufficient  quantity,. will  forever  prevent  the  soil  either  from  being 
difiicultly  laboured,  or  from  retaining  too  great  a  proportion  of  moisture;  and,  sc« 
coiully,  by  putting  into  it  a  proportion  of  calcareous  earth,  which  by  the  operation  of 
xhc  fire  will  act  as  a  useful  Manure. 

But  upon  thin  clays,  and  ail  soils  of  that  description,  any  attempt  at  burning  would 
be  highly  improper.  Such  lands,  even  in  their  natural  state,  contain  too  little  of  the 
princi])]es  necessary  to  vegetation.  When  any  considerable  part  of  them,  therefore, 
IS  burnt,  the  soil  is  not  only  divested  of  the  principles  which  it  originally  contained, 

•  In  i  Icier  from  Jag.  White  Paisoni  Eiq.  of  WcitCawcl,  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  he  give* 
AS  arcount  of  his  practice  oi  burning  clay,  in  nearly  the  iollowing  words:— 

*'  When  1  had  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  you  last  Christmas,  you  wa«  much 
'*  pleased  with  the  account  I  gave  you  of  my  method  of  burning,  trenching  earth  and  ant-hills,  i 
"  bchcvc  I  ihci:  told  you,  that  the  improvement  had  never  succeeded  with  me  in  any  less  degree  thaa 
**  lOi.  an  acre,  upon  strong  wet  clays,  spoiled  by  stagnant  water. 

**  Last  year  I  burnt  i6co  loads  at  least  m  one  week,  not  less  than  500  loads  in  one  heap.  The 
**  cxfcnce,  as  nc«r:.s  I  can  calculate,  did  not  exceed  i^d,  per  load.  I  therefore  leave  you  to  judge 
**  of  ihc  cheapness  and  permanency  of  this  Manure ;  and  how  much  the  texture  of  a  cold  retentive 
^  clay  must  be  improved  by  a  dressin;;  of  unpcrishable  ashes,  and  calcareous  rubble,  at  the  rate  of  ^p 
"  or  60  bushels  an  acre,  which  the  soil  aff«>rds  upon  the  spot,  free  of  cost,  as  the  sub-soil  must  other* 
'  wise  be  removed  at  a  heavy  cxpcnce,  and  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  fire*. 

"  What  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance,  I  find  that  lime  i%  afterwards  a  very  powerful  manurt 
*'  upon  4ucb  lands,  though  it  had  formerly  been  tried  in  three  timci  ihc  quaotity,  without  doiog  ihc 
*•  imallcst  service. 

^  **  As  I  do  not  find  that  this  husbandry  haa  been  practised  by  any  other  peraoo,  itnd  at  there  can 
*  remain  00  doubt  of  its  public  utility,  I  have  only  to  regret,  that  it  should  be  conSaed  entirely  t*^ 
**  the  limits  of  my  estate.  (Sigocd) 

West  Cawcl,  Bcai  Shciborfic,  aoth  April|  179^.  Jamm  Wmita  Paaioju.'* 
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•bur  the  earthy  part  i$  rendered  so  completely  useless,  as  to  render  any  future  atrcmpt 
-to  improve  it  abortive. 

While  we  thus  give  our  assent  to  the  practice  of  burning  clny  upon  deep  soils,  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  this  is  only  in  situations  where  lime  is  either  extrava- 
^ntly  high  in  its  price,  rr  cannot  be  procured  at  ail.  In  such  cases,  burning  is  the 
siH€  qua  non ;  but  in  every  instance,  where  lime  or  coal  ashes  can  be  procured  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  use  of  them,  even  upon  the  stiffcst 
and  roost  retentive  clay,  will  be  found  both  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  improve- 

cncnt. 

it  being  now  completely  ascertained,  that  those  substances  not  only  render  clnys 
looser  and  less  retentive  ot  moisture,  but  also,  by  their  action  upon  the  oils,  and 
other  principles  contained  in  the  soil,  convert  the  whole  into  useful  nourishment  for 
vegetables  without  any  loss  whatever. 

Whereas  when  clay  is  burnt,  a  part  of  the  soil  is  rendered  for  ever  useless.  And  if 
this  practice  is  adopted  upon  a  thin  soil,  the  loss  thereby  sustained  is  irreparable. 


CONCLUSION. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  observations  which  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader,  on  this  important  branch  of  Agriculture;  from  which  it  is  sulhcicntly  evident, 
that  the  subject  is  far  from  being  so  well  understood  as  could  be  wished  for;  many  pre- 
sent modes  of  practice  requiring  to  be  amended,  and  many  points  still  demanding  in- 
vestigation and  experiment.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  appear,  that  if  all  the 
different  sorts  of  Manures  above  treated  of  were  properly  collectcii,  prepared,  and  ap- 

Elied,  they  are  sufficient  to  prcscr^-e,  if  not  to  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soil ;  and  to 
e  the  means  of  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sustenance  for  the  stock,  und  tbe 
people  of  the  country.  1*o  tliose  who  are  t'ricnds  to  the  in^piovement  of  these  king- 
doms in  the  culture  of  grain,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  without  a  particu- 
lar attention  to  Manures,  any  great  increase  ot  tillage  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  attention  to  this  subject  can  prevent  more  ground  being  laid  down  to 
grass,  and  consequently  our  depending  for  grain  more  than  ever  on  importation  from 
foreign  stater*. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  as  little  allusion  as  possible  has  been  made  to  che- 
mical doctrines,  this  paper  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the  practical  farmer.  It  may 
not  be  improper,  however,  briefly  to  mention  those  authors  whom  the  reader  may 
consult,  as  iurnishing  materials  more  immediately  conneacd  with  the  philosophy 
of  Manures. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  relative  to  airs  or  gassts, 
and  the  composition  of  water,  and  Mr.  Bertholet's  Papers  on  the  Composition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  Mucilages,  are  of  immediate  application  to  Agriculture.  Dr.  In* 
gen-Housz,  and  M.  Hassenfratz,  have  suggested  some  new  and  important  principles, 
concerning  the  nutriment  of  plants ;  and  Mr.  Kinvan*s  excellent  Paper  on  Manures, 
printed  in  the  Irish  Philosophical  Transactions*  confirms  the  theory  of  these  gentle* 
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tnen,  and  applies  it  to  practice.*  Lord  Dundonald  has  been  laudably  employed  in 
applying  the  new  chemistry  (without  a  knowledge  of  which  this  subject  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood)  to  agricultural  improrements,  by  the  publication  of  his  va- 
luable work*  which  contains  many  important  facts»  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. f  Re- 
garding the  great  department  of  calcareous  Manures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fun- 
damental discoveries  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black,  in  his  Paper  on  Alkaline  Substances* 
Published  in  tlie  Literary  and  Physical  Essays  of  Edinburgh,  in  1755;  and  to  the 
isliop  of  Llandaff's  clicmical  Essays,  who  throws  new  light  upon  ^vcry  subject  he 
undertakes  to  Illustrate.  Dr.  Home,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  have  also  made 
many  interesting  observations,  not  only  on  agricultural  subjects  in  genera],  but  upon 
Manures  in  particular. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the  attention  which  philosophers  have  recently 
paid  to  vegetation,  some  discoveries  may  be  made,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agri* 
culture,  which  may  contribute  very  materially  to  augment  the  sustenance,  and  conse- 
quently to  promote  the  most  essential  interests  of  society.  But  more  facts  are  wanting 
to  form  a  theory  of  important  application  in  practice.     Experiments  are  wanting,  to 
shew  the  substances  contained  in  different  soils,  to  explain  the  companitive  iK>wers  of 
different  substances  in  nourishing  plants,  and  to  ascertain  the  greatest  quantity  of 
nourishing  matter  which  can  be  produced  in  different  circumstances.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  lands  of  this  island,  if  cultwatcd  in  the  most  advantageous  manner* 
would  furnish  aliment  for  thrice  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  by  a  judicious  selection  of  plants  for  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  or 
by  extending  the  system  of  watering  of  land,  where  it  is  applicable,  that  animal  food 
might  be  obtained  in  far  greater  quantities  from  the  same  ^ands,  than  at  present.    If 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  if  that  num« 
ber  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  food  which  a  country  possesses,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows, that  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  political  object  to  which  the  legislature 
of  any  state  can  direct  its  attention;  and  that  the  nearer  it  is  brought  to  penectiont 
the  more  a  nation  is  likely  to  enjoy  internal  happiness,  and  external  prospenty. 

• 

*  Mr.  Kirwan  attributes  the  discovery,  that  the  carbonic  tubstance  it  an  etsentul  in^dient  is 
the  food  of  all  vegetables,  to  M.  Hassenfratz ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  that  gcntlcnua  kimadfi  that 
He  only  prosecuted  the  discoveries  originally  made  by  Dr.  Ingen-Housz* 

t  A  Treatise  shewing  the  intimate  Connection  that  lubsists  between  Agriculture  and  Cbemiitr|i| 
^c.  by  the  £arl  of  Dundonald,  ^to,  London,  179^.  Sold  by  £dwardS|  i^a,  BoiuUitrecu^ 
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